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PREFACE. 

Some knowledge of the outlines of Continental 
history is necessary for the full enjoyment of the 
benefits to be derived from Continental travels ; 
and, recognising this need, the present volume 
is put forth with a view to giving an outline of 
the history of Italy in such a form as to be 
useful either for reading or for study, but more 
especially as an aid to those young people 
who, when the regular curriculum of school 
studies is over, are desirous of cultivating their 
minds, and acquiring a foundation for the study 
of the art, literature, and poetry of other lands 
besides their own. 

The Outlines of Continental history which it 
is now proposed to publish, will, it is hoped, 
provide a course of definite historical study 
that may be carried on regularly at home. 
But, further, it has been thought that the possible 
use of such histories in High Schools themselves 
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might be well suggested by one who has had 
practical experience of the working of these 
schools. A year of foreign history has been 
found to produce very good results when it has 
been introduced in the middle school, and has 
been preceded by a two years' course of English 
outline history. As a course of Greek or Roman 
historical stories in the lower school invests later 
classical study with the interest which early as- 
sociation alone can give, so we may reasonably 
expect that a year of Italian, German, or French 
history in the middle school will invest the travels 
and reading of later life (reading that includes 
poetry, fiction, and art) with a halo which would 
be lost by one who came to them with an unin- 
structed mind. 

As regards Italy in particular, every thought- 
ful person must admire her splendid heritage of 
artistic talent. Even an outline of her history, 
when enlarged by the teacher's references to 
works of art and poetry, would serve to cast 
something of her spell on many who might other- 
wise be entirely insensible to it It is, moreover, 
universally acknowledged that art is becoming 
more and more one of the ordinary interests of 
life, and a knowledge of Italian history is needed 
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for the due appreciation of picture galleries at 
home and abroad, to say nothing of sculpture 
and architecture. Ignorance of Italian historical 
allusions is, indeed, often as embarrassing as 
ignorance of some ordinary English date. 

English history is doubtjess a subject of main 
importance for English boys and girls ; but if 
they only study foreign history in so far as it 
centres round their own country, an insularity of 
mind (already probably too strong by nature) is 
encouraged, whilst it must not be forgotten that 
the history of England is rendered more interest- 
ing when its course is compared with that of 
other nations. 

Another advantage to be derived from the 
study of foreign history in High Schools is the 
increased attraction which would be given to any 
future university work by early association with 
the great names afterwards brought before the 
mind. Ignorance of the history which precedes 
and follows the period to which special attention 
is directed is really injustice to the period itself. 

It is not necessary to dwell further on the 
probable usefulness of such books in schools 
generally, and reading societies, as their value 
will probably be recognised by all who have 
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merely the slight historical knowledge which 
has too often been deemed sufficient for a liberal 
education ; but I would venture to put in a 
strong plea for the consideration of the subject 
by the head mistresses of High Schools. 

If the Outline history of Italy should prove 
successful, similar Outlines in connection with 
other nations, by various authors, will be forth- 
coming, 

LUCY H. M. SOULSBY. 



The High School, Oxford, 
Easter, 1895. 



INTRODUCTORY CHAPTER. 

There are two difficulties to be encountered in 
studyine theJiistorv f>f Ttalv 



ERRATA. 
Page lo, line ii from top, for "{Stephen),' read "(Leo III.)". 

Page ii8, lines 14 and 15, for " sun round the earth," read "earth 
round the sun ". 

Page 125, line 10 from top, for " Leo XIL," read " Leo XIII.'. 

may be said to run through the whole is that of 
the line of the House of Savoy; — in its origin, 
French rather than Italian — and which is described 
historically, in reference to its government, under 
three names : Savoy, Piedmont, and Sardinia ; — 
Savoy being the name of the Duchy from which the 
first rulers derived their title ; Piedmont, the name 
of that portion of their dominions which was strictly 
Italian ; and Sardinia, the name of the island which, 
being under the sovereignty of Savoy, was chosen 
to give a distinctive appellation to the Dukes of 
Savoy when they became kings. 
We have a similar confusion of names in our 
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English history. Strictly speaking, if we mention 
Great Britain, we mean England, Wales, and 
Scotland ; but equally often when we say England, 
we include not only England, Wales, and Scotland, 
but also Ireland ; as when we talk of English vic- 
tories, English commerce. This almost unavoid- 
able complication is not felt as a difficulty by our- 
selves, for we at once recognise the distinction 
between the various applications of the names ; but 
a similar confusion is likely to become very per- 
plexing when we are studying the history of a 
foreign country ; and therefore it is well to remem- 
ber, shortly, that in its beginning Savoy meant 
only a little Alpine County, whilst Piedmont was 
an Italian possession acquired by the Counts of 
Savoy subsequently. In later years, when unity 
became the paramount object of the people of Italy, 
the government of the Savoy rulers was often 
spoken of as the government of Piedmont, because 
Piedmont was geographically an actual portion of 
Italy, whilst Savoy from its position was almost a 
portion of France. Sardinia was really the same 
government under a new name. 



SKETCH OF THE HISTORY OF ITALY: 

FROM THE FALL OF THE WESTERN 
EMPIRE. 

CHAPTER 1. 

A.D. 476-888. 

The separation of the world-wide Roman Empire 
into two divisions, known as the Eastern and the 
Western, may be deemed the natural result of its 
unwieldy proportions, its inherent corruption, and 
the invasion of the Barbarian tribes. 

The Eastern, or Greek Empire, included the 
provinces east of Italy ; and had for its capital 
Constantinople, the city of Constantine, on the 
Bosphorus. 

The Western, or Latin Empire, retained the 
city of Rome as its capital ; and included Italy, 
Germany (as far as the Danube)^ Gaul (now known 
as France), Spain, and Britain. 

It is with the Western Empire that the history 
of modern Italy is chiefly concerned. The Greek 
Empire lasted till a.d. 1453, when it yielded to 
the attack of the Ottoman Turks ; but the Westei[n 
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Empire was finally broken up towards the close of 
the fifth century. 

It must, however, be remembered that the two- 
fold division of the Roman Empire did not so much 
imply separate authority as partnership. There 
was, indeed, no mutual interference on the part of 
the sovereigns ; but on the downfall of the Emperor 
of the West, the Eastern Emperor naturally came 
forward as the heir of his authority. Thus it was 
that when the boy Romulus Augustulus, who had 
been placed by his soldiers on the throne of 
A.D. 476. the Western Empire, was deposed a.d. 476, by 
Heruli. Qdoacer, chief of the Barbarian tribe of the Heruli ; 
the Eastern Emperor, though he did not inter- 
fere to defend his boy-colleague (if such he may 
be termed), still claimed to be the Lord of Italy. 
Odoacer might be supreme over his immediate 
followers ; but the Greek Emperor in no way con- 
sidered himself dispossessed of authority in the 
Peninsula, and was prepared to exercise it over the 
whole of the country as opportunity might arise. 

But the authority of Odoacer was not such as to 
arouse strong jealousy. He ruled Italy thirteen years 
without the title or the pomp of a king ; he coined 
no money, he published no laws, and, after dividing 
amongst his companions the third part of the lands 
taken from the conquered Italians, he enforced 
respect to the institutions and the magistracy of the 
Western Empire. Neither as regarded religion was 
there any great outward change. The Barbarians 
were Christians professedly, though they belonged 
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to the heretical sect of Arians, who denied the 
Divinity of Christ; and the conquered nations of 
Italy continued to hold the orthodox Catholic faith, 
under the guidance of the Bishop, or Pope, who 
resided at Rome. 

But in the year 489, a new power appeared on 489. 
the scene, — Theodoric, chief of the Ostrogoths, Ostro- 
a tribe established on the banks of the Danube, ^° 
set forth with a large body of followers to conquer 
Italy. Odoacer met him in battle, was defeated, 
and fled to Ravenna. There Theodoric besieged 
him for three years. Odoacer made several bold 
attempts to break through the forces of his enemy. 
In one of these sorties he was successful ; Theo- 
doric fled, but was met by his mother. " Where 
art thou going ? " was her exclamation of surprise. 
**Flee! and what refuge canst thou find else- 
where ? " The words recalled the courage of the 
king. His men were summoned to a fresh eflbrt, 
and Odoacer was compelled to retire. Famine at 
last did the work of the Ostrogoths. Ravenna 
surrendered; and Odoacer, with many of his 
relatives and friends, was killed, contrary to a 
promise made by the Ostrogoth chief. The 
kingdom of the Ostrogoths, which was thus 
established in Italy, continued for fifty-nine years 
(493-568). 

Theodoric, known as the Great, was in many 
respects worthy of the epithet. He found Italy 
depopulated, and suffering in every respect from 
the confusion of the last years of Odoacer, and he 
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set himself to work to restore it to prosperity. 
He increased his army, formed a fleet, built 
fortresses, recalled the Italians who had fled into 
foreign countries, and encouraged the draining of 
marshes, and the cultivation of the land. While 
thus attending to the material needs of his subjects, 
Theodoric did not neglect the encouragement of 
literature and art. Boethius (author of Consolations 
of Philosophy) and Cassiodorus, a noted man of 
learning, were raised to the highest dignities in the 
State ; and public schools were set on foot in Milan 
and Pavia. Still, however, there remained an 
essential distinction between the conquerors and 
the conquered. They could never agree in daily 
life. The Ostrogoths were Arian in their creed, 
barbarous in their manners and customs. The 
Italians were Catholic in their creed, and civilised 
in their habits. 

The end of Theodoric*s reign was sorrowful. 
After all his efforts for the good of the people 
over whom he reigned, he had not gained their 
affections. A Senator was accused before him 
of having expressed a wish to throw off the 
yoke of the Barbarians. Boethius heard the 
accusation, and exclaimed, " If to desire the 
liberty of the Roman people is a crime, I and 
all the Senate are guilty ". For this confession 
the great statesman was thrown into prison, and, 
with the consent of the king, condemned to a cruel 
526. death. Shortly after, Theodoric, filled with remorse 
for having shed the blood of an innocent man, died. 
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in 526. He had invaded Italy thirty- seven years 
before. 

And now the short peace which Italy had en- 
joyed came to an end. Ostrogoths and Italians 
strove against each other, and discord was ripe 
even amongst the Ostrogoths themselves. 

The natural appeal of all parties was to the 
Greek Emperor Justinian. The most famous 
general of the time, Belisarius, was sent by the 
emperor to take possession of the island of Sicily; 
from thence he passed over to the Peninsula, and 
the struggle for supremacy began. For eighteen 
years it continued. The Ostrogoth kings held their 
own against Belisarius, and his successor, Narses, 
— an old man of eighty years, of extraordinary 
talent and courage, — but at last the end came. 
Narses was victorious. Totila and Teia, two kings 
of the Ostrogoths, were slain in successive battles ; 
and Italy fell under the dominion of the Greek 
emperors of Constantinople. The government was 
confided to the great general, Narses, who received 
the title of Exarch of Ravenna. For sixteen years 
the authority of the Greek emperor was recognised 
without dispute ; but then, a new horde of Barbarians 
appeared, and unhappy Italy was again a prey to 
the stranger. 

The Lombards were the new-comers, a.d. 568. 568. 
They are said to have taken their name from their Lom- 
long spears (bardi). The Italian name was Longo- 
bardi. Like the Ostrogoths they came from the 
banks of the Danube, and they were joined by a 
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wandering race called Avars. On their march they 
fell upon the Gepidae, a tribe of Teutons ; the King 
of the Gepidae was slain, and his skull made into 
a drinking-cup for Alboin, the Lombard king, who 
insisted upon marrying Rosamund, daughter of the 
murdered chief. At a banquet, Rosamund was 
compelled to drink out of the horrible cup, and in 
revenge she murdered her husband. 

The death of Alboin only opened the way for 
further conquest ; and his successors extended their 
dominion over nearly the whole of Italy, with the 
exception of the territory on the shores of the 
Adriatic, which still remained subject to the Greek 
emperor. The cities of Rome, Naples, and Venice, 
were also for a time under the authority of the em- 
pire, but by degrees made themselves independent. 

The dominion of the Lombards lasted 205 years 
(568-773). They were essentially a warlike people, 
but with a considerable talent for government. 
By degrees the native Italians and the invading Bar- 
barians learned to live in harmony. The country 
was divided into thirty-six Duchies, but many ele- 
ments of disunion remained. Still the Greek 
emperor claimed supreme authority over certain 
territories, while some of the Duchies aspired to in- 
dependence, and were supported by the Bishops, 

Popes. or Popes, of Rome, who, although they then pos- 
sessed no temporal power, had, from the very earliest 
days of Christianity, exercised a spiritual authority 
which no one ventured to disregard. 

590. Gregory the Great (590-604) was the most im- 
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portant of these spiritual sovereigns, and to him we Pope 
owe the conversion of Anglo-Saxon England. ^^ Ji'^^p^'^^ ^ 
was an attempt made by the Lombard king, Astolfo, 
to gain possession of the city of Rome, and extort 
tribute from the Pope, which brought about the 
overthrow of the Lombard kingdom. Unable to 
defend himself, Pope Stephen IIL went in person Pope 
to France, and throwing himself at the feet of^^^^^" 
King Pepin demanded his protection. The en- 
treaty was responded to. Pepin twice entered Italy Pepin, 
with a strong force, and compelled the Lombard 
sovereign to give up to him the city of Ravenna, 
with the adjoining territory, forming what was 
known as the Exarchate of Ravenna, which he then 
bestowed upon Pope Stephen; and thus began the 
temporal dominion of the Popes, a.d. 756. 756. 

The complete downfall of the Lombards was now 
near at hand. The Duchies again rebelled, the 
Popes again supported them, and once more an 
appeal was made by them to France ; and Charle- Charle- 
magne, the son of Pepin, crossed the Mont Cenis '"^Sne. 
with his army ; but the forces of Desiderius, King 
of the Lombards, met the invader on the mountains 
between Turin and Susa, and stopped his progress. 
Charlemagne strove to make his way through the 
Pass in vain. An unknown path was, however, 
pointed out to him, by means of which the Lom- 
bards were attacked in the rear. Complete defeat 
was the result. Desiderius, taken prisoner, ended 
his days in a monastery in France; his son 
died in exile ; and the dominion of the Lombards 
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773. in Italy came to an end, after lasting 205 years 
(568-773). Deep traces of their influence remain, 
however, to this day in the architecture of the north 
of Italy, in the customs of the people, and even 
in their language. The semi-circular arch is a dis- 
tinctive characteristic of Lombard architecture. 

The history of Charlemagne's life and con- 
quests belongs rather to France and Germany, 
than to Italy ; but on Christmas Day in the year 

800. 800, this great monarch was in Rome. After the 

celebration of a solemn Mass, the Pope (StephefiVN/jGTT 
went to meet his deliverer, and placed a jewelled 
crown upon his head ; whilst the clergy, the 
magistrates, the people, and the soldiers, burst 
forth in the cry which had in former days greeted 
the sovereign of the Western Empire : " Life and 
victory to Charles the Great (Augustus), crowned 
by God'*. 

Thus the dignity overthrown by Odoacer was 
restored in the person of Charlemagne ; though not 
to the advantage of Italy. The authority of the 
Popes was greatly increased by the consecration of 
Charlemagne. From this time they, with the people 
of Rome, assumed the power to dispose of the 
imperial crown. But the Kings of Germany 
always found means to obtain the papal support 
for themselves, and in consequence Italy became 
really dependent on Germany. 

Four hundred and twelve years elapsed, from the 
fall of the Western Empire to the invasion of 
Charlemagne. During this period ,5Italy had been 
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conquered five times successively, namely by the 
Heruli, the Ostrogoths, the Greeks (or Greek 
emperors), the Lombards, and the Franks. The 
invaders had mingled with the native popula- 
tion ; but down to the year 888, when Charle- 
magne's empire was broken up under his successors, 
there was no distinct Italian nation. Each family 
according to its origin followed its special laws and 
customs ; though, with the exception of Rome, 
Venice, and those portions of the country which 
were under the direct dominion of the Greek 
emperors, the whole of Italy was ruled on the 
feudal system. Every city, every district, every 
village, had its separate lord ; either a layman or 
an ecclesiastic. From this mixture of various 
peoples there naturally resulted the corruption of 
the ancient Latin language ; and from this corrup- 
tion a new language arose, but only by degrees. 
Italian did not become a fixed and definite language 
until some centuries later, when long intercourse 
had extinguished the original differences between 
the inhabitants of the different States. 
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hating Berengarius, demanded his abdication in 
favour of his son. The king would have con- 
sented, but his wife dissuaded hiin. The nobles 
then dispersed in every direction, and the Italian 
army broke up. Otho advanced without opposition. 
At Milan he was crowned king, and at Rome, 
emperor. Berengarius and his wife were taken 
prisoners, and died in Germany. Adelbert, their 
son, remained in exile; and from this time Italy 
ceased to have a separate existence, and the greater 
part of the country was recognised as belonging to 
961. the dominions of the German sovereigns (961). 

Otho I. of It would be very perplexing to give in detail the 
Germany history of the Italian Peninsula, from the time of 
Otho I. of Germany, to the accession of Victor 
Emmanuel I., King of United Italy. 

The country was broken up into different States 
and governments, each having a history of its 
own. All that can be attempted is to give a 
general outline of the most marked events and 
periods. 

The one fact which stands out prominently is 
the mutual dependence of the Popes and the German 
emperors until the twelfth century. The Pope 
was elected by the Clergy, the Senate (or temporal 
governors) of Rome, and the People ; but his election 
required to be confirmed by the Emperor ; and, on the 
other hand, the Emperor was not recognised by that 
title until he had been crowned by the Pope : so that 
a struggle constantly arose between the secular and 
the spiritual powers. . 
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This struggle came to a head in the time of 1073. 
Pope Gregory VII. (the contemporary of our Pope 
William the Conqueror), and Henry IV., Emperor Gregory 
of Germany (1073). Gregory was a man of in- pj^ ' 
domitable will and high character. Henry, who iv. of 
was weak and wilful, had been badly educated, and Germany 
had no object in life but his own gratification. 
When Gregory, going beyond all his predecessors' 
claims, asserted his right to depose sovereigns, and 
ordered Henry to appear before him at Rome, and 
answer for his evil conduct, under pain of ex- 
communication, Henry summoned a council in 
Germany, and declared the election of Gregory to 
be null. At the same time the supporters of the 
Emperor in Rome seized the Pope, and imprisoned 
him. But only for a short time. The Roman 
people set the Pontiff free ; and Gregory then ex- 
communicated the Emperor, and took upon him- 
self to release Henry's subjects from their allegi- 
ance. The spiritual power triumphed over the 
temporal. Henry's subjects forsook their sove- 
reign's cause, and declared they would consider 
him deposed unless within a year he was recon- 
ciled with the Church. Henry in alarm consented 
to make his submission to Gregory, at the Castle 
of Canossa, in the Apennines, where the Pope was 
the guest of the Countess Matilda, an illus- 
trious princess, ruling over Tuscany and a part 
of Romagna and Lombardy. This humiliation 
has been recalled in our own days by Prince Bis- 
marck, who, on the occasion of certain spiritual 
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claims made by the Pope over the Roman Catholics 
in Germany, exclaimed, *' We will never go to 
Canossa ". 

The Castle of Canossa was enclosed by three 
circles of walls. At the entrance of the first circle 
the Emperor left his escort and the signs of his Im- 
perial dignity, and was thus introduced through the 
second circle into the third. The season was the 
depth of winter, the place high among the mountains ; 
but there, for three days, Henry remained without 
food, barefooted, and bareheaded. Even the Pope 
was only persuaded to receive him by the entreaties 
of the Countess Matilda. Kneeling before the 
Pontiff the Emperor received his pardon, and was 
permitted again to assume the ensigns of royalty. 
But he left Canossa, as might have been expected, 
full of shame and indignation. When once more 
in Germany, he collected an army, elected an anti- 
Pope, marched against Rome, and expelled Gregory 
from the city. The great Pontiff died not long after 
1085.(1085), with the words on his lips: "I have loved 
righteousness and hated iniquity, and therefore 
I die in exile ". But the Church triumphed in his 
successor. The princes of Germany, with the 
Emperor's eldest son supporting them, rebelled 
against the sovereign who had done injury to the 
Pope. Henry was defeated and deposed, and ended 
his days in beggary, waiting for alms at the church 
doors. 

Whilst this struggle between the Church and 
the Empire was going on, two important changes 
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had taken place in Italy. One was the increase 
of riches and prosperity in the great cities of 
Lombardy, which led them to desire and obtain 
self-government, under magistrates elected by the 
people ; and the other was the rise of a new 
kingdom in the south of the Peninsula, known 
as the Kingdom of Naples. It was founded by Naples 
the Normans, the same people who afterwards, |^.j 
under William of Normandy, conquered England. 
At the period of the Norman settlement in Italy, 
the South of the Peninsula was divided into seven 
different States. Three — Capua, Benevento, and 
Salerno — were small principalities. Three — Naples, 
Gaeta, and Amalfi — were little trading republics ; 
whilst the coast of the Adriatic was directly subject 
to the Greek Emperor. 

The Saracens, then in the height of their military 
power, held the island of Sicily, from whence, 
sometimes as friends, but perhaps more often as 
enemies, they crossed over from time to time to 
the mainland, increasing the confusion and trouble 
of the small States, which were constantly at war 
with one another. 

It was in the year 1015 that forty Norman 
warriors, returning from a pilgrimage to the Holy 
Land, arrived at Salerno, just when a band of 
Saracens appeared before the walls of the town. 
The Norman knights, careless of danger, sallied 
forth for the defence of the citizens. The Saracens 
were repulsed and compelled to retire; and the 
Prince of Salerno, amazed at such dauntless courage, 
2 
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showered thanks and honours on the defenders of 
his State, and sent ambassadors to Normandy to 
invite others of the same bold race to come and 
settle amongst the Italians, and protect them. So 
it was that the twelve brave sons of the old Norman 
knight. Sir Tancred de Hauteville, were induced 
to leave their native land and undertake an expedi- 
tion destined to be of the utmost importance to 
Italy. With their pilgrim staves in their hands, 
but with swords by their sides, they set forth on 
their journey, accompanied by a few friends. The 
way was long, and they had no visible means of 
support ; but as pilgrims they begged for alms, and 
when these were denied they took what they needed 
by force. Arrived at their destination, they had no 
further difficulty. The fame of their valour had 
gone before them ; many followers joined them ; 
and fighting, — sometimes as soldiers in the pay of 
the Greek Emperor, and sometimes assisting the 
small States against him, — the Norman force be- 
came at length sufficiently powerful to seize a 
portion of the Greek Emperor's territory for their 
own (1044). 
Pope The Pope, Leo IX., fearing lest this might be 

Leo IX. |.j^g beginning of further conquests, and especially 
dreading to be deprived of Benevento, a town 
subject to himself, collected an army to oppose the 
new settlers. He was conquered, and taken prisoner 
(1053). The respect shown him by the Norman 
soldiers so greatly touched him, that carrying out 
his claim to be supreme over all countries, he granted 
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to their leader, William, the eldest of Sir Tancred 
de Hauteville's sons, all the possessions of the 
Greek Emperor, and of the Saracens, which the 
Normans had already acquired, or which they might . 
acquire in the future ; to be held as a fief of the 
Church. At the same time he bestowed on William 
the title of Duke of Apulia. 

It was this grant which was the origin of the feudal 
lordship of the Popes over the kingdom of Naples. 

Duke William's brothers took part in these The 
conquests of the Normans. The most famous of ^^^*^" 
the family were Robert Guiscard (or Wise Heart), Family, 
and Roger. For a time they carried on their ex- 
peditions independently, and in a spirit of jealousy ; 
but at last, being reconciled, they succeeded in 
entirely driving the Greeks out of Italy, though the 
claims of the Emperor were still recalled by the 
name of Magna Graecia often given to the South of 
the Peninsula. 

The Hauteville family also extended their con- Sicily, 
quests to the adjacent island of Sicily, which was 
in the hands of the Saracens. Roger took it, and 
held it in feudal subjection, first to his elder brother 
William, Duke of Apulia, and then to the second 
brother, Robert Guiscard. But, in 11 27, Naples 1 127. 
and Sicily were united. Robert Guiscard died 
without leaving a son, and the heir to his do- 
minions was therefore his nephew, Roger II. (the 
son of Roger I.), who thus united in his own person 
the succession to both Naples and Sicily. Roger II. 
had no difficulty in making his claim good. The 
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petty republics and lordships in the south of Italy, 
which still professed independence, were easily over- 
thrown, and the Pope then made Roger king, in the 
1 139. year 1139. 

Thus, in the course of little more than a century, 
a few Norman adventurers founded the monarchy 
of Naples and Sicily, or, as it was called, the King- 
dom of the two Sicilies. 

King Roger II. made himself famous by success- 
ful expeditions against the Greek Emperor and the 
Saracens ; and he is remembered in Sicily as having 
introduced the silkworm, and encouraged the culti- 
vation of the mulberry tree, the leaves of which are 
the insect's food. 
Savoy. We must now turn to the small State to which 
the present kingdom of Italy owes its founda- 
tion. The history of the royal house of Savoy 
dates from the period when, in the year 888, on 
the division of Charlemagne's empire, after his 
death, the two small States of Upper and Lower 
Burgundy were formed out of a territory lying 
between the Rhone and the Alps. These two little 
kingdoms after a few years became one, and were 
recognised as being feudally subject to Germany; and 
when, in the year 1032, Rodolph III. of Burgundy 
died, his royal title was taken by the Emperor of 
Germany, whilst the governing power rested with 
the nobles and the Bishops of the small State. 

From one of these nobles, Humbert of the White 
Hand, the royal house of Savoy dates its origin. 
Who Humbert's immediate ancestors were, and 
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why this singular personal epithet should have been 
applied to him, is doubtful ; but it is probable that 
he was connected by marriage with the family of 
Berengarius, the last king of Italy; and it is cer- 
tain that by the marriage of his son, Otho, with 
the Countess Adelaide of Piedmont, the little moun- 
tain State was greatly enlarged; and in course of 
time its rulers, as Dukes of Savoy and Piedmont, 
were ultimately able to take their place amongst 
the independent sovereigns of Europe. 

Piedmont, which included the territory lying 
immediately at the foot of the Italian side of the 
Alps, commanded the three great Passes of the 
Mont Cenis, and the Great and Little St. Bernard ; 
whilst Savoy was French in language and customs. 
A military invasion of Italy therefore became almost 
an impossibility without the alliance of the Dukes 
of Savoy, and this position gave them an import- 
ance which was not justified by the extent of their 
dominions. 

From the beginning, the rulers of Savoy appear 
to have been personally brave, and willing to give 
to their subjects the liberty which seems naturally 
to belong to a race of mountaineers. 

Amadeus III. (1103) is especially remembered 
as having granted many privileges to the town of 
Susa, and given the Italians a share in the ad- 
ministration of justice. He joined in the Crusade 
undertaken by his nephew Louis VII. of France, 
and Conrad III. of Germany ; and died as he was 
returning to Italy (1148). 1148. 
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CHAPTER III. 

A.D. 1 148-1250. 

The Com- The power of the Emperors of Germany, which 

munes. j^^^^ always been more or less felt to be oppressive 

in Italy, was exercised most directly in the reign 

of Frederick I., generally known as Frederick Bar- 

1152. barossa, 1152. 

Fred- The great cities in the north of Italy had by this 

erick 1. ot ^jj^^ become so prosperous and powerful that they 
had made themselves practically independent. 
The authority of the German Emperors was sup- 
posed to be represented by the Bishop of the city ; 
but the people took little notice of it. They chose 
magistrates, and formed tribunals of their own ; 
and through these self-appointed rulers they made 
war, formed alliances, enacted laws, and raised taxes 
without any reference to their Emperor on the other 
side of the Alps. 

This was more than could be patiently endured 
by a proud, energetic, and ambitious prince like 
Frederick Barbarossa ; and an excuse for inter- 
ference in the affairs of Lombardy was easily 
found when some of the cities quarrelled amongst 
themselves, and then called upon Frederick to 
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decide between them. In answer to the appeal, 
German soldiers entered Italy; the northern provinces 1155. 
were made desolate ; Milan and other towns were 
besieged, and nearly destroyed ; and at the end of 
ten years Frederick Barbarossa was actually, as 
well as nominally, the lord of the north of Italy. 
Then the people revolted. The Pope, Alexander III., Pope 
took their part, and what was known as the Lom- ^^^' 
bard League was formed. The Pope was its head ; 
and an Italian army was raised. Barbarossa marched 
against it, but was defeated ; an epidemic broke out, 
and his soldiers suffered greatly. At length the 
Germans retreated ; and the Italians, in their joy, 
not only rebuilt Milan, but founded a city, to be a 
perpetual monument of their successful efforts, and 
named it Alessandria, after the reigning Pope. 

But this was not to be the end of the struggle. 
In 1 174 the German Emperor again entered Italy. 1 174. 
His army was large ; he burned Susa, besieged 
Alessandria, and, when threatened by the combined 
forces of northern Italy, set fire to his camp, and 
retired over the Alps. Once more, in 1176, he 
appeared before Milan ; but the inhabitants were 
prepared for him. 

Nine hundred of the bravest citizens, known as 
the Band of Death, bound themselves with an oath 
to conquer or die ; whilst another company col- 
lected together to guard the Symbol of Unity 
belonging to each great city. This was the Car- 
roccio — a great car, drawn by enormous oxen. 
On it was raised a pole, from which floated the 
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banner of the city, whilst a huge bell, which was 
hung upon it, summoned the citizens to receive 
orders. Mass was celebrated on the Carroccio, and 
the people gathered around it for protection ; for 
here the soldiers and citizens made their last stand 
against an enemy. 

To lose the Carroccio was the greatest humilia- 
tion that could befall a town, and to seize it was 
the greatest honour that an enemy could obtain. 

On Saturday, the agth May, the citizens of 
Milan were told that the dreaded Frederick Barba- 
rossa had nearly reached Legnano, a town but a 
few miles distant. They were expecting reinforce- 
ments ; but without any delay the Carroccio was 
brought forth, and the small military force went 
out to meet their powerful enemy. An advance 
guard of 700 horsemen confronted them, and behind 
galloped the German cavalry. The infantry of 
Milan knelt for a brief prayer, and rising, unfurled 
the banner of the Carroccio, and stood prepared to 
meet their foe. But the little Band of Death. rushed 
forward, repeating with one voice the oath to con- 
quer or die. The Germans 'fell back, — the attack 
was too violent to be withstood. The Band of 
Death pressed on, and hurled the Imperial standard 
to the ground. Then the Emperor was roused to 
fury ; he threw himself into the conflict, and over- 
coming every obstacle reached the Carroccio. The 
Milanese soldiers were all but routed when a body 
of cavalry belonging to their allies came to the 
rescue, and the victory was complete. For eight 
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miles the Germans were pursued ; Frederick's shield, 
his private jewels, and the ensigns of his royal 
dignity, fell into the hands of the Milanese, and he 
himself barely escaped with life. 

This memorable battle, known as the battle of 1 176. 
Legnano, compelled Frederick to make peace. Battle of 
There was a long preliminary truce; and at last, ^^ 
in 1 183, a peace was concluded at Constance, 1 183. 
in Germany. The Emperor then consented that 
the exercise of independent power should be granted 
to the Communes of Lombardy ; that the people 
should be allowed to elect their own magistrates, to 
raise armies, to erect fortifications, and to administer 
justice. Only a shadow of the former dependence 
upon Germany remained, but even this was suffi- 
cient in after years to bring upon Italy the misery 
of war and foreign oppression. 

The death of Frederick Barbarossa occurred in 
iigo. He was in Asia Minor, taking part in aiigo. 
Crusade for the reconquest of Jerusalem from the 
Saracens, and died suddenly when crossing a small 
river. 

His son, Henry VI., succeeded him as Emperor, Henry 
or head of all the lesser princes of Germany. This VI. of 
term " succeeded " does not mean that, as a matter ^ ^ 
of course, Henry became Emperor. There were 
seven princes and bishops in Germany who were 
known as Electors, and whose votes were required 
before an emperor could be appointed. Even then 
the prince chosen was only King of Germany, 
until, like Charlemagne, he had been crowned by 
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the Pope. Generally speaking, however, the suc- 
cession to the Empire was continued in the same 
family, until some great political event occurred to 
make a change necessary. Besides being Emperor 
of Germany, Henry was also King of the two 
Sicilies, in right of his wife, Constance, the 
daughter of King Roger II. of Sicily. Roger 
had left his dominions to his son, known as 
William the Bad ; and he in his turn had died, 
and been succeeded by a son, William the Good. 
On the death of the last-named prince, a serious 
difficulty arose. William the Good had no chil- 
dren, and Constance was therefore the nearest 
heir to the Sicilian Kingdom. The princess had 
taken the vows of a nun ; but, regardless of that 
fact, she had been married to Henry VI. This 
marriage was the cause of untold misery in the 
future. The Sicilians and Neapolitans, dreading 
the foreign rule, placed on the vacant throne 
Tancred, an illegitimate son of Roger I. ; but he was 
not able to hold it against Henry, a cruel, 
hard man, who made the German rule of the 
Hohenstaufen family more hated than ever. His 
treatment of the nobles of Sicily on occasion of a 
conspiracy against him is almost beyond descrip- 
tion. Hanging, burning, and even burying alive, 
were punishments inflicted without pity. In the 

Frederick midst of his cruelties a little son, Frederick, was 

II.ofGer-born to him; and two years later the Tyrant 

the"two" Emperor was dead. 

Sicilies. His widow, Constance, was left to face the 
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dangers of her position as best she might. By her 
marriage she had offended against the laws of the 
Church ; but she threw herself upon the mercy of 
Pope Innocent III., and committed her infant boy Pope In- 
to his protection, and Innocent, a man of marvellous nocent 
talent and energy, undertook the charge offered him. 
Frederick, King of the two Sicilies in his own 
right, was brought up in Italy. He was intellectual, 
artistic, poetical, clear-sighted ; but his life was a 
tissue of misfortunes. His tastes were self-indulgent, 
and his sympathies were rather with the Saracens, 
who still lingered in Sicily, than with the Christians, 
who were supreme in Italy. Whilst Innocent III. 
lived, Frederick was obedient to him; but when 
Innocent died, in the year 1216, a fierce struggle 12 16. 
began between the Royal and the Papal authority. 
The successors of Innocent dreaded the power 
of Frederick, who had been declared and crowned 
Emperor of Germany ; and Gregory IX. called upon Pope 
him to give up his Sicilian throne to his son, and^^^^^^ 
undertake a Crusade. The King refused to abdicate, 
but he set sail for the Holy Land. Being attacked 
by a serious illness he was obliged to return, and 
then the Pope excommunicated him. A second 
time Frederick set forth; but the Pope refused to 
pardon and bless him. An Interdict was pronounced 
against every city into which he might enter. 
The Papal troops also took possession of the King- 
dom of Naples ; and an appeal was made to the 
chief cities to form a new Lombard League against 
Frederick, which was supported by his own son. 
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Everything seemed to be contrary to the unfortunate 
monarch ; but his indomitable spirit rose superior 
to all his enemies. He reached Jerusalem, though 
his soldiers refused to obey him ; for the Saracens 
knew that he was really friendly to them, and did 
not oppose him. Having before this married 
Yolande, the last of the family of the Crusading 
Kings of Palestine, he claimed the title of King of 
Jerusalem ; but the Bishops refused to crown him 
because he was excommunicated ; and Frederick took 
the Crown from the Altar, and placed it on his own 
head, and then went* back to Italy, where he turned 
his arms against his rebellious son, overthrew and 
imprisoned him. His next step was to confront 
the Lombard League. The Pope declared Frederick's 
subjects released from their allegiance; and the 
Emperor saw himself surrounded on all sides by 
enemies and conspirators. The cry of " Italy 
against the Germans" roused the Italians against 
him ; and for ten years the conflict continued. At 
length, weary and suffering, the unhappy monarch 
found himself no longer able to stand against his 
foes, and withdrawing to his hereditary Kingdom 
1250. of Naples, died there in the year 1250. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

A.D. I25O-I282. 

The effect of the second Lombard League wasGuelphs 
very different from that which the Pope intended. ^"^. ^^^" 
It strengthened the power of the independent cities, 
or Communes of Italy ; but it increased the discord 
between those who were on the side of the Pope, 
and those who were the partisans of the Emperor. 
The Papal adherents were known as Guelphs; 
and the Imperial as Ghibellines. These words are 
an Italian corruption of two German names, Welfen, 
and Waiblingen, used as party designations, in a war 
between Henry, Duke of Bavaria, and the Emperor, 
Conrad, of Hohenstaufen. Welf, or Guelph, was the 
family name of the Dukes of Bavaria; and Waiblingen 
was the name of an estate belonging to the Emperor 
Conrad. The divisions between the two parties 
extended not only to small States, but to cities, and 
even to private families. If the Guelphs were in 
power, the Ghibellines were oppressed ; and if the 
Ghibellines were in power, the Guelphs were 
oppressed. The people of each Commune chose 
their Podesta, or Chief Magistrate, who was always 
a nobleman or a distinguished citizen ; but this 
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Magistrate naturally gathered round him those who 
held, and were likely to carry out, his own political 
views. The Podesta, however, had no military 
power, and was controlled by a council of the 
principal citizens ; and when he and his friends 
were confronted by political opponents, and actual 
quarrels broke out, it became necessary for him to 
call in the aid of the mercenary soldiers, or Con- 
dottieri, who were at that time commonly employed 
to support a weak cause. By law the office of 
Podesta was held for a year ; but when a nobleman, 
with a number of wealthy soldiers in his pay, was 
called upon to give up his position, it was easy for 
him to retain it under another title, that of Captain 
of the People, and from this the change to the 
Signori. title of Signer, or Supreme Lord, was easy. 
Thus, in the course of time, the free cities of Italy, 
with the lands belonging to them (usually termed 
Marks or Marches), found themselves by their own 
act placed under the authority of a petty Sovereign, 
who ruled them by the dread of mercenary soldiers. 
Amongst these Signori the most noted were the 
Lords of the Mark of Verona, Ezelino L, II., and 
III. Ezelino I. came to Italy in the service of 
Frederick Barbarossa, and fought against the Com- 
munes of the first Lombard League, but afterwards 
took their part, and was placed at their head. His 
son, Ezelino II., carried on the same policy, and 
made himself friends in different cities, being 
sometimes chosen as Podesta, and sometimes 
being acknowledged as Captain of the People, 
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whilst he ruled by the help of his mercenary 
soldiers. At his death Ezelino III. came forward 
as the representative of the family, and proclaimed 
himself the head of the Ghibelline, or Imperial party, 
in Lombardy, against Frederick II. 

For some years he hid the natural ferocity of his 
disposition under an appearance of great gentle- 
ness ; but when by this means he had obtained 
power over Padua, Verona, Vicenza, and other 
cities, he threw off the mask, and gave way to a 
tyranny which must for ever render his name 
hateful. 

In order to secure his own power he excited in 
the people a spirit of rebellion against their Magis- 
trates ; seized, despoiled, and exiled his rivals, and 
gathered around him satellites prepared to carry 
out his measures. His prisons were loathsome, his 
punishments barbarous. His cruelties engendered 
conspiracies, and these again were the excuse for 
greater horrors. Neither age nor sex was spared by 
him. Rank, intellect, personal beauty, all excited 
his jealousy, and were an incentive to his ferocity. 

The death of the Emperor Frederick II. by put- 
ting an end to the Lombard League cut short the 
career of Ezelino III. The Pope instigated a 
crusade against him, and the Communes of Lom- 
bardy joined their forces to overthrow him. Ezelino 
had subdued Brescia ; and was pressing forward, in 
the hope of becoming master of Milan, when he 
was surprised by the confederate army at the bridge 
of Cassano, on the banks of the river Adige. He 
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was defeated, for his soldiers forsook him, and, being 

wounded, he was made prisoner. His enemies 

sent doctors to his aid, but he refused to see them ; 

and in despair, lacerating his wounds with his own 

hands, he gave himself up to death. The towns 

belonging to the Mark of Verona exterminated his 

family and proclaimed themselves free; but they 

knew not how to profit by past experience. Fresh 

causes of discord soon arose, and again their liberty 

was lost. 

The two The outline history of the Kingdom of the two 

Sicilies. Sicilies during the reign of Frederick II. is in a 

measure merged in that of the German Sovereign ; 

but the Emperor's government had been good, and 

his encouragement of literature remarkable, so that 

his name is remembered honourably, though his 

moral character was faulty. He left two sons — 

Conrad, who was legitimate ; Manfred, who was 

Conrad illegitimate. Conrad IV. was recognised as Emperor 

ly . ot q£ Qerjnany, and King of the two Sicilies ; but he 
Germany,. , . ,. -- , r tt- 

lived to enjoy his position only four years. His 

son Conradin was the natural inheritor of the 
Pope Ur- family honours. But the Pope (Urban IV.) con- 
ban IV. sidered himself the feudal lord of Naples, and sent 
an army to occupy the little State. Manfred was 
holding it for his young nephew ; his forces were 
not, however, sufficiently strong to defend it 
against those of the Pope. The city of Naples 
was given up ; but when Manfred was called upon 
to swear obedience to the Pope, he fled, and calling 
to his aid a band of Saracens, whom his father 
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Frederick had introduced into Italy, from Sicily, 
he returned to Naples, defeated the Papal troops, 
and caused himself to be proclaimed King (1258). 1258. 

The young Conradin, as lawful heir to the King- Conra- 
dom of Naples, sent ambassadors to his uncle,"*"* 
claiming his right ; but Manfred replied that he had 
retaken Naples for the Pope, its feudal lord, and 
had afterwards received the throne by the free con- 
sent of the people, and that he could not, therefore, 
relinquish it. Acting upon his words, he proceeded to 
carry war into Lombardy and Tuscany, in opposition 
to the Ghibelline, or Emperor's party. The Pope 
became alarmed. Manfred was too powerful and inde- 
pendent for a feudal Sovereign : his course must be 
arrested. In his perplexity Urban had recourse to a 
fatal step ; for he called in the aid of the foreigner, and 
offered the Crown of Naples to Charles, Duke of 
Anjou, brother of Louis IX., King of France. 
Edmund Crouchback, brother of Henry III. of 
England, had also been suggested ; but to be King 
of Naples was to be at war with Germany, and the 
risk for a foreign intruder was too great. Yet what 
the prudence of a man refused, the ambition of a 
woman accepted. Charles of Anjou had married Charles 
Beatrice, the heiress of Raymond, Count of Provence, °^ Anjou. 
— a small State on the borders of the Mediterranean, 
between France and Italy. Beatrice had three 
sisters, and each was a Queen : one was the wife of 
Henry III. of England ; another, the wife of Louis 
IX. of France ; and the third had married Richard, 
Duke of Cornwall, brother of Henry III., but known 
3 
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as King of Germany, because he had been chosen 
to succeed to the reigning Emperor. To be only a 
Countess was humiliating to the proud Beatrice ; 
and when the offer of the Crown of Naples was 
made to her husband she urged him to accept it, 
and prevailed. 

Charles was, like his wife, ambitious; he was 
1265. also bold and determined. In the year 1265 he 
came to Italy, was received by Pope Urban at 
Rome, and, having done homage as his vassal, 
was crowned King of Naples and Sicily. He 
then prepared to encounter Manfred. The struggle 
was short. The soldiers whom Manfred had sta- 
tioned on the frontier of his dominions proved 
faithless ; and Charles pressed forward to Bene- 
vento. There a battle was fought ; and again 
Manfred's soldiers deserted him. The unfortunate 
King threw himself into the conflict, resolved 
rather to die than to be taken prisoner, and after 
a few desperate strokes he received his death wound. 
It is said that his body, when found, was thrown 
across the back of an ass, and carried to Charles 
of Anjou, who was then fully recognised as King of 
Naples. 

But the Suabian, or Hohenstaufen family, had 
still a representative in Conradin, the son of the 
Emperor Conrad IV. ; and to him the Italian 
Ghibellines turned in their despair. He was but a 
youth, a handsome, courteous boy of sixteen, brought 
up in Germany, in Bavaria. An ambassador was 
sent to him, entreating him to repair to Italy, to 
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claim his rights. The request was received gladly. 
Conradin was full of ardour; and many of the 
German nobles who were his friends offered to go 
with him. Men and money were supplied by the 
Italian Ghibellines ; and with a small force the 
young prince crossed the Alps. 

In the plain of Tagliacozzo, on the banks of the 
Adige, he was met by the army of Charles of 
Anjou. A short but decisive battle followed, in 
which Conradin was defeated. He took refuge 
with one of his vassals, who delivered him over to 
Charles. Then the fate of the unhappy lad was 
certain. He had a rightful claim to the throne, 
and the people were in his favour; his youth would 
in itself have pleaded for mercy ; but Charles cast 
away every consideration except that of personal 
interest, and condemned him to death. 

The day fixed for his execution was a day of 
rejoicing to Charles of Anjou, who was present to 
witness it. A scaffold was erected on the shore of 
the Bay. of Naples, and Conradin was brought 
forward. He knelt for some time in prayer, and 
rising, exclaimed : " Oh my mother, what sorrow 
will be brought to thee by the tidings of my death!" 
Looking round on the crowd, whose tears flowed, 
and whose sobs of grief were audible, he threw into 
their midst his glove, the token of an appeal to their 
vengeance ; and gave himself up to the execu- 
tioner (1268). 1268. 

And so the Countess Beatrice gained her desire. 
She was a Queen, not only of Naples and Sicily, but 
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of almost the whole of Italy; for Charles, being 
supported by the Pope, and by all the Guelph party, 
extended his power in many directions. He placed 
governors in Lombardy, Tuscany, and the States 
of the Church, was named Senator or Head of the 
city of Rome, and was acknowledged as lord of 
many towns in Piedmont. He also planned the 
formation of a fleet and of an army by means of 
which he might attack the Emperor of the East, and 
make himself master of Constantinople. 

But this dream of ambition was destined to 
speedy destruction. The cruel, selfish oppressor 
made himself hateful to the Sicilians ; and his 
French followers were equally detested. A secret 
conspiracy to throw off the foreign yoke was formed 
under the direction of John of Procida, a Neapolitan 
exile ; and a willing supporter was found in Pedro, 
King of Aragon, who had married a daughter of 
Manfred, and was therefore nearly connected with 
Conradin. 

The glove which the young Prince just before 
his execution had thrown down amongst the people 
had been carried to Pedro, and the challenge which 
it implied had been accepted. Pedro only waited 
for the right moment to declare war; and by the 
course of events in Sicily this was soon pointed 
out. 
1282. On Easter Monday (1282) a young girl of 

Palermo, dressed for her bridal, and accompanied 
by her parents and friends, was on her way to the 
church in which she was to be married, when 
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a French soldier came forward and insulted her. 
Instantly the cry arose from the indignant crowd, 
** Kill them — kill them ! " And the Sicilians, turning 
upon the French who were near, began a massacre, 
which spread, not only through the city, but even 
into distant parts of the island. The horrors of the 
Sicilian Vespers, as the outbreak was afterwards Sicilian 
named, have never since been forgotten, and its Vespers, 
consequences can be traced through the future 
course of Italian history. Tidings or the massacre 
being received by Pedro, he at once declared war 
against Charles of Anjou, and a contest began, 
which lasted for twenty-one years. 

During this period the Sicilians were called upon 
to defend themselves against the King of Naples, 
the Popes, and the Kings of France ; but they re- 
sisted heroically, and preserved their independence 
under Aragon princes. 

From this time the histories of Spain and Italy 
are mingled somewhat confusedly. Spain, as we 
know it now, was not then in existence. The great 
Peninsula was, like that of Italy, divided into small 
independent States, of which Portugal, Aragon, and 
Castile were the most important. The Kings of 
Aragon were willing to accept the sovereignty of 
Sicily, but they could not leave their own country ; 
and the eldest son of the royal family was therefore 
sent to govern Sicily as its monarch ; but on the 
death of his father he was expected to return 
to Aragon, and give up the island to his son. 
Thus we find the names of the Kings of Sicily 
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transferred to Aragon with different numbers 
attached to them, just as in our own history we 
have a King James I. of England, who is also 
James VI. of Scotland. Pedro I. of Sicily will in 
this way be recognised as Pedro III. of Aragon, 
and so on for several generations. Sicily, in fact, 
became in a measure Spanish ; whilst Naples, to 
which we must now return, remained Italian. 
How they again became reunited remains to be 
seen in the course of the subsequent events in both 
countries. 
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CHAPTER V. 

A.D. 1282-I354. 

Having given a general outline of Italian history 
to the beginning of the Angevine dynasty in Naples, 
it may be well to go back and trace some of the 
special incidents connected with the individual 
States which retained their independence. 

Savoy and Piedmont were not indifferent to the Savoy 
struggle against the German Emperor, but they ^^^ ^i^^- 
were by no means powerful, being governed by 
different branches of the same family. As yet 
there were only Counts of Savoy ; the title of Duke 
was assumed later. 

In 1 155, Rome was disturbed by an attempt Rome, 
made by Arnold of Brescia to throw off the author- Arnold of 
ity of the Popes, and form a republican government ; Brescia, 
but his efforts failed entirely. In 1295, ^^® authority 1295. 
of the King of France, Philip IV., was supreme in 
Rome. The Pope (Boniface VIII.) was a violent and Pope 
overbearing man, who strongly opposed the ambi- Boniface 
tion and oppression of Philip, and at length ven- 
tured to excommunicate him. Philip, in retaliation, 
despatched a body of men to Rome, who seized 
Boniface, — an old man eighty-six years of age, — as, 
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dressed in his Pontifical robes, he knelt before the 
Altar in prayer. The Roman populace, indignant 
at this outrage, rose in tumult and released the 
Pope Pontiff, who died soon afterwards. The next Pope 
Benedict (Benedict XL), was poisoned, after holding his office 
less than a year. Philip IV. then took measures 
to secure a successor who should be Entirely in his 
own power. By intriguing with the Cardinals, in 
whom the choice of a Pope was vested, he managed 
Pope to have a Frenchman (Clement V.) elected, and 
Clement persuaded him to transfer the residence of the 
Popes from Rome to the city of Avignon, in 
1305. Provence. The move took place in 1305, and for 
nearly seventy years the Popes were kept in France. 
This period is often known as the Babylonish 
Captivity. 
Florence. The Republic of Florence, destined to be the 
centre of Italian literature and art, had already risen 
to great importance. Even before the fall of the 
Western Empire the city had been very prosperous, 
and its position was maintained during the inroads 
of the Barbarian tribes, though it was frequently 
devastated by them. When Charlemagne invaded 
Italy he formed the Prankish Province of Tuscany 
out of the ancient Etruria, and Florence was one 
of its most important towns. In the eleventh 
century the Florentines became extensive European 
traders, and the riches of the city increased. In 
the thirteenth century the province of Tuscany 
was broken up into a number of small Republics, 
amongst which were Florence, Pisa, Siena, and 
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Lucca. Florence occupied the leading place, and 
gradually extended its territory. The government 
of the little State resembled that of the other 
Communes of Italy ; a Podesta, or Captain of the 
People, was the head ; but he was controlled by 
the Council elected by the people, and known as the 
Signoria, According as the Guelph or the Ghibel- 
line faction prevailed in this Supreme Council, 
Florence took the side of the Emperor or the Pope, 
in the political quarrels of the period. The bitter- 
ness of the two factions was so great that on one 
occasion it was proposed by the Ghibelline nobles 
to raze the walls of Florence to the ground, and 
disperse the Guelph population. The decree was 
on the point of being carried out, when a Ghibelline 
leader, Farinata degli Uberti, renowned for his 
bravery and powers of oratory, came forward to 
prevent it. His country, he said, was far dearer 
to him than his party, and rather than allow such 
a suggestion to be followed, he would collect his 
followers, join the Guelphs, and fight on their side. 
For this timely interposition Farinata is spoken of 
by the famous poet, Dante Alighieri, in the Divina Dante. 
Commedia (a Vision of Hell, Purgatory, and 
Paradise), as the Saviour of his country. Allusions 
to the disastrous consequences of government by 
faction are found continually in this great work, 
written whilst the poet was in exile. In it Dante 
so describes his love for a Florentine lady, Bejatrice 
Portinari, and the influence that she exercised over 
him, as to render it difficult to distinguish the real 
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person from the idea of spiritual perfection of 
which she was, to Dante, the symbol ; but their 
lives were spent apart. Beatrice married a noble 
Florentine, Simone Bardi, and died three years 
afterwards. The following year Dante married 
Gemma dei Donati, by whom he had seven children. 
He was exiled with 600 citizens of the Ghibelline 
party before his marriage ; and the treatment of his 
enemies so embittered him that he never returned 
to Florence. He died, and was buried at Ravenna 
i32i« in 1321. 

But in the midst of disturbances, the artistic 
spirit of the Florentines was at this period exhibited 
in a very marked degree, both in painting and 
sculpture ; — especially by Cimabue, and Giotto (the 
latter called the Father of painting), and by Andrea 
Pisano, who planned the beautiful gates of the Bap- 
tistery of Florence. Italy had indeed advanced far 
beyond the other countries of Europe in Poetry, 
general Literature, and Science; but the progress 
thus made would require a more careful and detailed 
description than can be given in a slight historical 
sketch; and it must suffice to mention that the 
city of Salerno had established a famous school 
of Medicine, which was afterwards supplemented 
by a regular University ; whilst the Law Schools of 
Bologna were recognised everywhere as almost the 
highest legal authority in Europe. Superstition, 
nevertheless, held its ground. Belief in Astrology 
and in Alchemy was nearly universal ; and the tyrant 
Ezelino HL, as well as the Emperor Frederick IL, 
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had each a private Astrologer, without whom 
no enterprise of importance was undertaken. 
Venice, Genoa and Pisa, must also be noted as 
having by this time obtained for themselves a 
marked place amongst the lesser States of the 
Italian Peninsula. 

Venice is the name sometimes given to a city, Venice, 
and sometimes to a territory. The State, destined 
to become so famous, dates from the invasion of 
Attila, the Hun, in 452. At that time the rich 
inhabitants of Padua, Verona, and other important 
towns, fled for refuge to a number of small Islands 
formed on the coast of the Adriatic, by the slime 
deposited by several great rivers. Gradually a 
numerous population grew up, whose employment 
was chiefly Ashing and the making of salt. Being 
beyond the reach of the Barbarians, they were 
overlooked by the Ostrogoths, and established a 
government for themselves; each Island being 
under a Tribune chosen by an assembly of its 
inhabitants. In time, jealousies and quarrels arose. 
The Tribunes disagreed ; and at length, in 697, 
citizens from every Island met in a single assembly, 
and elected a chief whom they called Doge, or 
Duke, such being the title of the Greek governors 
over several of the provinces in Italy. The city 
of Venice, on the island of Rialto, was not built till 
the year 809. Twenty years afterwards the body 
of St. Mark, the Evangelist, was transported thither 
from Alexandria, and he was chosen as patron of 
the little State; his symbol, the Lion, being dis- 
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played in their heraldic arms. By degrees the 
Venetian dominion was increased, from commercial 
settlements, and the alliance and final subjection of 
several small territories on the mainland ; and the 
Doge took the title of Duke of Venice and Dal- 
matia. The form of government established in Venice, 
and so celebrated for its severe despotism, grew 
up gradually. At first the Doge was, as it has 
been said, elected by the people ; later on he was 
obliged to consult a Council, formed of the most 
important citizens; and ultimately, in 131 1, the 
Constitution was completed by the creation of the 
well-known Council of Ten (which really was com- 
posed of sixteen members), who were entrusted with 
a power higher than the law, and were charged to 
guard the safety of the State, and to prevent any 
encroachment on the part of the nobles. 
Genoa. Genoa, with the territory belonging to it, was 
nominally a Republic, presided over by a Doge or 
Duke ; but the quarrels of the aristocratic nobles, 
both amongst themselves and with the democracy, 
were a fruitful source of tyranny and oppression. 
The little State had, however, risen to eminence 
by the commercial energy of its inhabitants, and 
possessed settlements in the Levant and the Black 
Sea, and on the coasts of the Mediterranean. 
Pisa, Pisa, also a Republican city, with a small terri- 
tory adjoining, was the rival of Genoa in the trade 
with the East, then almost entirely carried on through 
the ports of Italy. The commercial jealousy of the 
three States — Venice, Genoa, and Pisa — was aggra- 
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vated by political enmity ; and for two centuries the 
most destructive wars were carried on between 
them. 

The persons profiting by these petty contests 
were the bankers and traders, who provided the 
means by which they were supported. The Italian 
merchants, at this period, carried about their 
merchandise in caravans, accompanied for protec- 
tion by armed men. They treated with Princes as 
their equals, and obtained from them distinct 
privileges, having Magistrates of their own to 
decide their disputes; whilst the ships of Venice 
and Genoa passed the Bosphorus, and established 
emporiums for their goods in the Black Sea, and 
especially in the Crimea. Eupatoria, Balaclava, 
and Kertch were Venetian Colonies. But the most 
important acquisition for Venice was the result of 
the Fourth Crusade, when, instead of fighting for 
the Holy Land, the warriors of Europe turned their 
arms against the Greeks of Constantinople. Enrico 
Dandolo, the Venetian Doge, at the age of eighty, 
led the attack. Constantinople was taken (1203), 
and the Greek Empire was divided amongst the 
conquerors. To Venice was assigned in islands and 
provinces more than a quarter of the Greek Empire. 

In 1284,. the rival contests of the three great 
commercial cities were brought to a close. The 
Pisans were defeated by the Genoese, and lost 
5000 men, besides 11,000 who were kept prisoners 
for fifteen years, only 1000 of whom were at last 
liberated. 
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Ten years later the Venetian fleet was overcome 
by the Genoese, so that out of ninety-five galleys 
only twelve escaped ; and when in the following 
year Pisa and Genoa agreed to make peace, and 
Venice and Genoa followed their example, the two 
first-named republics were so weakened that the 
people were no longer able to make a stand for their 
own liberty. 

The fame of Italy was no doubt at this time 
spreading over the civilised world : but the country 
was still a prey to tyranny and rapine. It will be 
sufficient to name the chief Lords or Signori who, 
in different States, held the people in cruel subjec- 
tion, to show how much misery was endured, under 
the appearance of military valour, intellectual culti- 
vation, and artistic taste. 

Castruccio Castracane, originally a merchant, 
afterwards a soldier, tyrannised in Lucca, and 
eventually ruled over almost all Tuscany. The 
family of Este was supreme in Modena and 
Ferrara ; that of Gonzaga in Mantua ; the Scaligeri, 
or la Scala (so named from the ladder painted on 
their banner), were the Lords of Verona ; the house 
of Carrara kept Padua in subjection; and — more 
important than all — the Visconti exercised absolute 
power in Milan. These nobles had risen up in the 
midst of the civil wars, and having entirely thrown 
off" any idea of representing the Communes, 
assumed like Ezelino the title of Signor, or Captain 
of the People, and were for the most part despotic 
tyrants. Their cruelty was sometimes exercised on 
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each other. In a quarrel between the Guelph and 
Ghibelline parties in Pisa, Count Ugolino, who had 
been chosen as Dictator, was besieged in his palace 
by a body of insurgents, and being dragged forth, 
with two of his sons and two grandsons, was shut 
up with them in a tower, the key of which was kept 
by the Archbishop. After a few months the key 
was thrown into the river, and the Count and his 
family were left to die of hunger. The terrible 
story has been immortalised in the Divina 
Commedia of Dante, as well as in painting and 
sculpture. 

The history of Northern Italy is concerned with Naples, 
that of the small States and their Lords, but the 
fortunes of the house of Anjou in the South were of 
a wider and more important character ; Charles of 
Anjou, having taken possession of Naples, was 
acknowledged King, and when he died, his son 
Charles II., known as Charles the Lame, succeeded 
him. Robert, the son of Charles II., might have 
raised himself to a position which would have been 
the salvation of Italy, by gathering round him the 
conflicting interests of different States ; but by his 
vanity and indolence, he only increased the evils 
from which the people suffered. He was succeeded 
in 1343 by his niece Joanna, the history of whose 1343. 
life and reign bears a singular resemblance to that J°^""^ ^* 
of Mary, Queen of Scots. 

Joanna became the wife of her cousin Andrea, 
brother of Louis, King of Hungary. The marriage 
was unhappy ; Andrea's habits were uncongenial 
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to her, whilst the laxity of her conduct w^s dis- 
pleasing to him. Jealousy, the base insinuations 
of persons about the Court, and Joanna's devotion 
to another cousin, — the Prince of Tarento, — made 
the husband and wife insupportable to each other. 
One night the unfortunate Andrea was summoned 
from his room on a false pretence, and was im- 
mediately seized by a band of conspirators, strangled, 
1345- and thrown down from a balcony (1345). 

The event struck Europe with horror, increased 
by the news that Joanna had married the Prince of 
Tarento. Louis, King of Hungary, bent on venge- 
ance, entered Italy with an army. He might have 
seized the throne, but at this time the Plague raged 
in Italy ; and, disheartened by the losses which his 
army sustained, he returned to his own land and 
made a treaty of peace with Joanna. It was this 
outbreak of the Plague which gave rise to the 
celebrated collection of stories by Boccaccio, known 
as the Decatnerone, They were supposed to have 
been related by different persons who had lived in 
a country house near Florence, hoping to escape the 
Plague which devastated the city. Joanna soon 
showed that she was not to be bound by treaties. 
Contrary to agreement, she returned to Naples, and 
insisted that the Prince of Tarento should be 
crowned King. Their joint reign was marked by 
vice, and the neglect of their subjects. The Prince 
of Tarento died first, whereupon Joanna married a 
third, and then a fourth husband. She left no 
children, and her natural heir would have been a 
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cousin, Charles of Durazzo, whose father had been Charles 
put to death by Louis of Hungary, under the idea of Dur- 
that he was privy to the murder of Andrea. Charles ^^^°- 
had, however, been brought up in Hungary, and as 
everything Hungarian was odious to Joanna, she 
chose for her successor, Louis, Count of Anjou, 
brother of Charles V. of France. Charles of Durazzo, 
who entirely reciprocated Joanna's hatred, without 
delay invaded Italy, took possession of the Kingdom 
of Naples, and put the Queen to death : some say 
she was smothered in ber bed (1382). 

The outline of her history, especially at the 
beginning, will at once be seen to resemble that of 
Mary, Queen of Scots ; but, what is still more re- 
markable, is that the judgment of posterity upon 
Joanna's character is as divided as it is upon Mary's. 
There are those who admire the Queen of Naples 
for her beauty and talent, entirely discredit the idea 
that she had anything to do with the murder of 
Andrea, and speak of her simply as the victim of 
misfortune. 

Civil war was the natural result of the rival 
claims to the throne of Naples on the part of Louis, 
Duke of Anjou, and Charles of Durazzo. 

Whilst Naples was suffering from her hereditary 
rulers, Rome, deserted by the Popes, was left to Rome, 
self-government; and, as in other cities, the great 
Nobles assumed power and, with the help of their 
mercenary soldiers, cruelly oppressed the people. 
One great effort was made for freedom by Cola di 
Rienzi. The name of Rienzi has come down toRienzi. 
4 
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US with all the adornment of fiction ; but his story 
is sad. It began in enthusiastic patriotism, but 
ended in personal ambition. As the son of an 
innkeeper, Rienzi fully experienced the tyranny of 
the Nobles : he had read of the freedom and great- 
ness of the Roman Republic in former times ; and 
the dream of his life was to restore that form of 
government. But first, the power of the Nobles 
must be overthrown, and this could only be done 
by the Pope. 

Rienzi set himself to induce the Roman people 
to send an ambassador to Avignon, to entreat the 
return of their spiritual Sovereign. Two ambassa- 
dors were chosen. One was Cola himself; the 
other, Francesco Petrarca (Petrarch), the most dis- 
tinguished poet of the age. The embassy was 
unsuccessful. Still Rienzi was not discouraged. 
By public speeches and an appeal to inscriptions 
and paintings, he sought to rekindle the energy of 
patriotism in the indolent and corrupt citizens of 
Rome ; and when he saw that his efforts had done 
their work, he called together a great assembly, and 
proposed the establishment of a new form of 
government. By common consent he was chosen 
Tribune, in 13 17, thus recalling the days when the 
Roman people had a Magistrate especially appointed 
to guard their interests. By his guidance and 
authority he restored confidence and tranquillity to 
the city and territory of Rome. Some of the Nobles 
were won over to his side by kindness, others 
subdued by force ; and the change was marvellous. 
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But Rienzi was spoilt by prosperity ; he assumed 
to himself a degree of state and magnificence which 
displeased his fellow-citizens, excited jealousy, and 
exhausted the public money. Several of the noble 
families rose against him ; and at the end of seven 
months he found himself abandoned by every one, 
and fled from Rome. The city, left without a 
government, fell back into disorder; and Rienzi 
returning was received with acclamation, and again 
made Tribune, but only for a short period. Dis- 
turbances were renewed ; a cry was raised against 
him, and he was killed in 1354. i354- 
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CHAPTER VI. 

A.D. 1354.1391. 

Rome. The grave mistake which the Popes had made in 

leaving Rome was by this time evident to all 

persons. During their absence, the Roman State 

had been divided into as many lordships as there 

were cities ; and at length it became necessary to 

send a Cardinal Legate, supported by an army, to 

reduce them again to subjection to the Holy See. 

Pope When this was effected the Pope (Gregory XL), in 

Gregory 13^^, removed from Avignon, and transferred his 

j^ ' residence to Rome, to the great satisfaction of the 

citizens, and with the utmost advantage to the 

Pontifical authority. 

But such a step could not be taken without 

exciting opposition, especially among the French 

Cardinals. Still more were they aggrieved when. 

Pope in the following year (1378), an Italian Pope 

Urban (Urban VI.) was elected. In great indignation they 

^^^^ departed from Rome, summoned a meeting at 

Amagni, and elected an Anti-Pope, known as 

Clement VI I. 

This was the beginning of a most deplorable 
schism, which, upheld by the rivalries and quarrels 
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of the principal sovereigns of Europe, disturbed the 
peace of Christendom for the space of seventy 
years. 

It was at this time that the mercenary soldiers, 
or Venturieri, with their Leaders or Condottieri, The Con- 
were brought especially into notice. These soldiers dottieri. 
were at first only foreigners, John Hawkwood, an 
English adventurer, being one of the most noted ; 
but the Italians themselves afterwards took up the 
profession of arms, and a company, known as the 
Company of St. George, was formed, and employed 
by Pope Urban VI . against the schismatical 
Cardinals, who had hired a body of Bretons and 
threatened to besiege Rome. The Papal troops 
were victorious, and by degrees the foreign soldiers 
disappeared, and the military spirit of the Italians 
was everywhere recognised. 

Florence, the most important of the Italian Florence, 
Republics, was at this time induced by internal 
dissensions to seek for a Master who should, like 
the Condottieri, be sufficiently powerful to maintain 
order in the State ; and Gaultier de Brienne, Duke of Duke of 
Athens, one of a degenerate French race established Athens, 
in the Levant, was chosen as their ruler. The 
Dukedom had been hereditary in the family, from 
the conquest of Constantinople by the Franks, in 
the Fourth Crusade. They had, however, no 
longer any territory in Greece ; but the Duke was 
distinguished for his bravery and talent ; and when 
the Signoria conferred on him the title of Captain 
of Justice, and made him Commander of the forces 
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of the Republic, he was easily led on by ambition 
to seek for the absolute sovereignty, not only of 
Florence, but of the cities which were its sub- 
jects, or in alliance with it. By exciting jealousy 
amongst the Florentines, he gained power for 
himself; and the liberty of Florence, and possibly 
of all Italy, would have been at an end, if he had 
been able to carry out his schemes. Happily, his 
true character, which was suspicious and cruel, was 
discovered in the course of ten months ; and those 
who had placed confidence in him, being undeceived, 
united in a common determination to overthrow 
his tyranny, and three separate conspiracies were 
formed against him. The Duke, having some 
knowledge of this fact, convened a meeting of three 
hundred of the most distinguished citizens, on the 
pretence of consulting them on the affairs of the 
Republic; but orders were given to put each one 
to death as he arrived. The people suspected his 
purpose. Without noise and unperceived, they 
collected in the great Palaces of the city, whilst the 
Duke's cavalry filled the streets. Suddenly, a cry 
of "To arms ! to arms! " was heard, and the citizens, 
rushing forth, stoned and disarmed the cavalry, and 
then proceeded to the Palazzo Vecchio, where the 
Duke of Athens was attempting to defend himself 
by the aid of foreign soldiers. He was forced to 
yield, and seek for the mediation of the Bishop of 
Florence; and such was the hatred of the people 
that the Bishop was obliged to conceal him for 
three days, after which he was sent off secretly 
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in the night to Venice. From thence he escaped 
in a small vessel to Naples ; but his meanness was 
so great, that he stole away from the companions 
who had accompanied him, and who had formed 
part of his cavalry, in order that he might not be 
called upon to pay them. 

Venice, unlike Florence, was under a stern rule Venice, 
in which the people had no share. The story of 
one of the most well known of the Venetian Doges, 
Marino Faliero, belongs to this period. External Marino 
dangers had made the Venetians absolutely obedient Faliero. 
to the despotic Council of Ten, over which the 
Doge had nominal power. Marino Faliero was 
Doge in 1355. A great insult was offered him by 
a noble, and he appealed to the Council of Ten for 
redress. Failing to obtain it, he, in his indignation, 
resolved to overthrow the government. A plot 
\vas formed, and about to be carried out, when one 
of the conspirators revealed it. His confederates 
were seized, and put to the torture, and in their 
agony acknowledged that the Doge was at their head. 
The arrest of Marino Faliero immediately followed. 
He was brought before the Council of Ten, con- 
demned to death, and beheaded in the Palace in 
which he had reigned supreme. A member of the 
Council, advancing to the window, brandished the 
axe, and exclaimed to the excited populace below, 
"Justice has been done to the Traitor!" and at the 
same moment, the doors of the Palace were burst 
open, and the crowd, rushing in, beheld the inani- 
mate body of their late Doge. Lord Byron's 
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tragedy gives in vivid colours the details of this 
most painful story — one of the most tragic of all the 
tragic incidents of Venetian history. Portraits of 
all the Doges hang in order in the great Hall of 
their Palace, with but one exception. A black 
curtain covers the place which should have been 
filled by the likeness of Marino Faliero, judged 
unworthy of his high dignity. 

Thus it was that the independent States of Italy 
kept each on its separate way, paying but little 
attention to events affecting the fortunes of its neigh- 
bours. Venice was occupied with its commerce and 
its rivalry with Genoa, and gave little heed to a power 
which threatened to obtain dominion over all the 
Italian cities of the north — that of the Visconti, 
Milan. Lords of Milan. The Visconti had arisen like the 
The Vis- other Lords of Northern Italy, by the support of 
mercenary troops. Their tyranny had long been 
endured, in a greater or less degree, until at length 
it came to a climax in the person of Gian Galeazzo 
Visconti, a man of many promises and flatteries, 
shrinking from no crime, and sparing neither 
money nor blood to obtain his own selfish aims. 
The chief cities of Northern Italy were compelled 
to yield to him ; even Florence dreaded his power, 
and he was upon the point of attacking the city, 
and adopting the title of King, when in 1402 death 
put an end to his ambition. 

The Cathedral of Milan, built under the direction 
of Gian Galeazzo Visconti, is a lasting monument 
of his dominion and influence. He had obtained 
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from the German Emperor the title of Duke, and for 
this reason his successors called themselves Dukes 
of Milan. 

Savoy. 

The mountain State of Savoy was, during all Savoy, 
these wars and tumults, gathering strength under 
the free government and undaunted courage of its 
rulers. The names of the Counts of Savoy have 
not come down to us with the same lustre as those 
of the more important European Sovereigns ; but 
they held a sway which gained the affections of 
their people, and the respect of the surrounding 
States, and, as their dominions increased, opened 
the way for the future independence of the whole 
of Italy. The reigns of Amadeus V., called the 
Great (1295), and of Amadeus VI. (1343), known as 
the Conte Verde, or the Green Count, from the colour 
of the upper vest which he wore at a tournament, 
were especially important for the House of Savoy* 
Both Princes enlarged their dominions by conquest 
and by purchase. 

Amadeus V. encouraged art, protected agriculture, Amadeus 
and, more important than aught else, summoned a ^* 
Parliament, known as the States General, consist- 
ing-of the Prelates of the Church, the most important 
Vassals of the Sovereign, and Deputies from the 
principal towns of Savoy. To them he entrusted 
the imposition of the taxes and subsidies which 
were required for state expenses ; at the same time 
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confirming them in the rights and privileges 
which, in the course of years, they had acquired. 

The value of this concession of power can 
scarcely be over-estimated. The distinction between 
the tyranny of the Lords in the northern cities, and 
the freedom granted to their people by the Rulers 
of Savoy, was constantly before the eyes of the 
Italians. It gave them a hope of what they might 
one day obtain ; and through all the trial and dis- 
appointment which they were destined to endure, 
before Italy became a nation, their eyes turned to 
the brave, noble, honourable government of Savoy, 
as the star by which they were to be cheered, and 
the light which was to guide them to success. 

The respect entertained for Amadeus VI., the 
Conte Verde, caused him to be chosen by Venetians 
and Genoese to arbitrate between them in their 
disputes and contests and to dictate the terms of 
peace, which were publicly declared in the year 

1381. 1381, in a hall of the Castle of Turin, now known 
as the Palazzo Madama. This event procured for 
the House of Savoy a very honourable place among 
the States of the Peninsula. 

1383. Amadeus VII. (1383), known as the Conte Rosso 
(the Red Count), did not possess talent equal to his 
bravery, which was very great. He is remembered 
as having fought in France and Flanders, and on 
one occasion having struck three English soldiers 
to the ground. 

The cities, towns, and districts of Nice voluntarily 
placed themselves under the government of this 
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Prince, and thus by degrees the power of Savoy 
was built up. Alas ! that Nice has in these later 
days been compelled from circumstances to exchange 
the White Cross of Savoy for the Tricolour of France ! 
Amadeus VII. died in 1391. 1391. 
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CHAPTER VII. 



A.D. 1391-1435. 



We must now return to Milan. 
Milan. Gian Galeazzo Visconti, Duke of Milan, had been 
successful in the construction of an extensive 
dominion, but it was composed of heterogeneous 
elements, which, after his death, were again 
separated. Some of the cities subject to Milan 
recovered their independence ; others were seized 
by some powerful Condottiere, or fell under the 
power of a neighbouring state. There was, in fact, 
a perpetual and most confusing change of govern- 
ments and leaders, consequent upon petty wars and 
civil disturbances. This continued for several years, 
and the enmity of the contending parties rose to a 
disgraceful pitch. It is said that in Brescia the 
flesh of the foes who had fallen in battles was sold 
in the public shambles. 

Out of the turmoil there arose at length certain 
definite governments. 

The Venetians remained Lords of the country 
bordering on the Adriatic Sea. 

Florence received the sovereignty of the city of 
Pisa; and Lombardy remained subject to Facino 
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Cane, the most famous Condottiere of the late Duke 
of Milan. But soon after, Facino Cane died ; and 
then Duke Filippo Maria Visconti, the son of Gian 
Galeazzo, married Facino's widow (Beatrice di 
Tenda), and, by this means, gained for himself the 
command of the whole of Lombardy. A new 
leader was, however, soon to appear upon the scene, 
brought into notice by the wars which were carried 
on in the Kingdom of Naples. 

Several years went by after the tragic downfall Naples, 
of Queen Joanna I., during which the rival families 
of Durazzo and Anjou strove for the Crown. The 
Durazzo faction at last gained the day, and Joanna 
II., one of the Durazzo family, was placed upon 
the Throne (1414). 1414. 

The name had an evil omen for. the country. 
The conduct of the first Joanna was doubtful ; that 
of the second was without question disgraceful. 
Her people rose in insurrection ; and in order to 
secure herself against Louis, Duke of Anjou, who 
still laid claim to her kingdom, Joanna adopted as 
her son and successor, Alphonso (known as the 
Magnanimous), the King of both Aragon and 
Sicily. This double title was due to the fact that 
Maria, the Queen of Sicily, had married Martin 
of Aragon, Alphonso's father; and thus the two 
kingdoms had become one. Joanna did not long 
retain her preference for the Aragon king. She 
revoked his adoption, and chose Louis of Anjou 
in his stead; but she could not put an end to 
Alphonso's claim, and a fierce war began between 
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the adherents of the two rival princes. The contest 
was supported by the two most famous Condottieri 
of that day, Sforza and Braccio. 

Sforza. Sforza's real name was Muzio Attendolo. His 
other name, Sforza, or the Strong, was given him 
from his determined character. By birth he was a 
peasant, but the idea of becoming a soldier was 
suggested to him when he was working on his 
father's land. A troop passed by and invited him 
to join them. The temptation was great ; yet he 
hesitated. Throwing his spade into a tree, he 
decided that if it fell he would remain in his home ; 
if it rested amongst the branches, he would become 
a soldier. 

The spade caught in the tree, and Attendolo 
joined the troop, and became one of the greatest 
military leaders of the time, and the founder of one 
of the most important dynasties in Italy. 

Braccio. Braccio was of noble birth, but in the course of 
civil wars, his family lost everything they possessed ; 
and Braccio then joined the troops of the Condot- 
tieri, and enlisted under the banner of the same 
leader to whom Sforza had offered his services. 
Thus the two famous soldiers began their career 
as friends ; but rivalry embittered their lives, and 
in the end they became enemies. Braccio supported 
the cause of Alphonso of Aragon ; whilst Sforza 
devoted himself to the Duke of Anjou. 
1424. The death of Sforza took place in 1424. He was 
on his way to relieve a small town which had been 
taken by Braccio, when, in crossing a river, his 
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page fell into the water, and was in danger of 
drowning. Sforza went to the boy's aid, but his 
horse stumbled, and he was thrown into the 
stream, and being weighted by his heavy armour 
he was drowned in the sight of his soldiers before 
any one could attempt to rescue him. His brother, 
Francesco, succeeded to the command of his soldiers, 
and remained attached to the Angevine party. 

Braccio died soon after. He was taken prisoner 
in a desperate engagement, and refusing for three 
days to take food, to receive comfort, or to speak, 
he died the death of despair. 

The defeat of Braccio would naturally have been 
followed by that of the Aragon party ; but Queen 
Joanna H. died in the year 1435, and Alphonso of Alphonso 
Aragon then renewed his efforts, and succeeded in °^ 
taking Naples, and making himself master of the j/f/^'^ 
whole kingdom. 

So ended the dominion of the House of Anjou, 
in Naples. It was begun in 1265, and lasted 170 
years. From the accession of Alphonso of Aragon 
dates the joint history of Spain and Naples (or 
rather of the two Sicilies) which is so confusing in 
Italian history. 

Alphonso's son, Ferdinand of Aragon, married 
Isabella of Castile, and thus brought about the 
union of the several small Spanish States, which 
ultimately became one nation. 

Whilst these changes were taking place in the 
Kingdom of Naples, Filippo Maria Visconti, Duke 
of Milan, had gathered under his dominion nearly the Milan. 
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whole of Lombardy. He was an ambitious, deceit- 
ful, and cruel man, though wearing the appearance of 
liberality and gentleness. The Florentines, alarmed 
at his success, declared war against him ; but 
Filippo Maria secured to his service the best 
Condottieri of Italy, and Florence was unsuccess- 
ful. 

The most celebrated of these military leaders was 
Carmag- the Count of Carmagnola ; — like Sforza a peasant 
nola. by birth, and induced by accidental circumstances 
to join the bands of mercenary soldiers. Having 
entered the service of Facino Cane, he soon dis- 
tinguished himself by his talents and bravery ; but 
Facino discovered and dreaded his ambitious 
character, and refused to promote him to the 
highest military grades, and Carmagnola then 
forsook him, and turned to Filippo Maria Visconti. 
On one occasion he saved the life of the Lord of 
Milan ; and after that he rose rapidly to the highest 
honour and position in the State. Both in body 
and mind Carmagnola was apparently worthy of 
the honours showered upon him. He was hand- 
some, brave, and courteous ; and prince and people 
alike regarded him with admiration. But, as in 
the case of his former Lord, Carmagnola's power 
awakened the jealousy, and perhaps even the 
fears, of the Duke of Milan. Honours were taken 
away without definite reason ; and when Carmag- 
nola demanded an explanation, he was refused an 
audience. A desire for revenge was the natural 
result. 
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Fleeing from Lombardy, the great Condottiere 
presented himself to the Venetian Senate, and 
persuaded them to declare war against the Duke 
of Milan, and to make himself the Captain General 
of the army. The forces of Filippo Maria were 
defeated in a great battle, and the Venetians 
acquired the cities of Brescia and Bergamo. 

Carmagnola was in consequence laden with 
honour and riches. At Venice, a platform was 
erected in the Piazza of St. Mark, and there the 
Doge solemnly conferred on him the possession of 
a large territory, with the title of Count The 
people crowded around the great Condottiere, and 
their voices mingled with the roaring of cannon, 
and the pealing of bells, when an old peasant in 
his rustic dress came forward to declare himself the 
father of the newly made noble. Carmagnola rushed 
towards him, embraced and kissed him ; and, ac- 
companied by the Doge and the senators, took the 
old man to the magnificent entertainment which 
had been provided in his own honour. 

Up to this time Carmagnola was unspoilt. These, 
however, were the last days of his prosperity. The 
fortune of war did not continue favourable to the 
Venetians; and Carmagnola was suspected of 
treachery. Under pretence of consulting him as to 
the progress of the contest, the Senate summoned 
him to Venice ; and there he was arrested, and put 
to the torture, and, from the confessions forced from 
him in his agony, pronounced a traitor. 

On the great Piazza which had been the scene 
5 
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of his triumph only three years before, Carmagnola 
was executed (1432). 

How far he really was guilty has never been 
proved. His story has been made the subject of a 
tragedy, by Manzoni, the most famous of modern 
Italian writers; and the opinion which the poet 
entertained of the character of the great soldier 
may be surmised from the words which are put 
into the mouth of Carmagnola when the sentence 
of death has been pronounced. 

La Morte ! 
Ill piu crudel nemico altro non puote 
Che accelerarla. Oh ! gli uomini non hanno 
Inventata la morte : ella saria 
Rabbiosa, insopportabile : dal Cielo 
Ella ne viene, e Taccompagna il Cielo 
Con tal conforto, che ne dar nh tone 
Gli uomini ponno. 

Death I 
The direst foe can do no more than hasten it. 
It is not men who have invented death ; 
It would be maddening, — insupportable. 
From Heaven it comes ; and with it, Heaven 
Such comfort sends, as men can neither give 
Nor take away. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

A.D. I435-I49I. 

The political affairs of Italy may be said to have 
been now almost entirely in the hands of the 
Condottieri. When one leader died, another rose, 
and wars were protracted for an indefinite period ; 
but they were not as fatal as the wars of the present 
day. The armour in use was so strong, and the 
instruments of warfare, especially cannon, were so 
imperfect, that the soldiers were protected from the 
blows aimed at them ; whilst the leaders spared life 
as often as they could, and after taking away the 
arms of their prisoners restored them to liberty. 

The military talent of the first Sforza descended Milan, 
to his son Francesco ; and the rivalry between his 
followers, and those taking part with the successor 
of Braccio, continued, and was fostered by the 
Duke of Milan, Filippo Maria, who desired to 
have both leaders ready for his service. 

Francesco Sforza was young and ambitious, and Fran- 
Filippo Maria gave him reason to believe that he cesco 
would bestow on him the hand of his daughter. °^^** 
But the fulfilment of the hope was delayed ; and 
Francesco grew weary of waiting, and at length 
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abandoned the Duke's service. Then Filippo 
Maria took alarm, and consented to the marriage ; 
but he refused the dowry ; and Francesco, in great 
indignation, forthwith gave his services to the 
Venetians and Florentines, who had recently de- 
clared war against the Duke of Milan. But just 
1447. at this time, Filippo Maria died (1447); and as he 
had no legitimate son to succeed him, the House 
of Visconti, which had ruled Milan for about 150 
years, came to an end. 

Thus a way was made for the ambition of 
Francesco Sforza. The throne of Milan was vacant ; 
and he was the husband of the late Duke's daughter. 
It was a claim which might reasonably have been 
brought forward ; but Francesco was cautious. He 
still continued his career as a Condottiere, and as 
the war between Venice and Milan continued, he 
offered to the Commune of Milan to fight for 
them against the Venetians. The war was con- 
ducted successfully. Several of the towns in the 
territory of Venice were taken ; but instead of 
yielding them to Milan, Francesco Sforza kept 
them for himself The citizens of Milan com- 
plained. Sforza gave them friendly words; but 
none the less continued to act as before. At last 
the Milanese thought it would be better to make 
peace for themselves; but Sforza managed to 
spoil the negotiations. The war began again, and 
Sforza gained two most important victories. This 
proved the ruin of Milan. The treacherous Con- 
dottiere dropped the mask, and conspired with the 
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Venetians against the city which he professed to 
serve. 

Milan, left alone, was able for some time to 
defend itself; but at length the citizens, weakened 
by famine, opened the gates and received Francesco 
Sforza as their Lord. Thus in the year 1450, the 1450. 
Dukedom of Milan fell under the power of the 
Sforza family. 

Peace between the Duchy of Milan and the 
State of Venice continued for forty years after the 
accession of Francesco Sforza, — during that time 
manyimportant events took place in Italy. Alphonso 
the Magnanimous, King of Naples, Sicily, and Naples. 
Aragon, died ; and again the three Kingdoms were 
divided, for Naples was left to Alphonso's illegiti- 
mate son, Ferdinand ; whilst the Islands of Sicily 
and Sardinia obeyed Alphonso's brother, the King 
of Aragon. 

The long civil wars in Italy had tended to render 
the nobles independent ; and when Ferdinand of 
Naples attempted to rule those who were subject 
to his authority, they rebelled. Failing in their 
insurrection, they were treated treacherously and 
cruelly, and the dislike of their sovereign was 
deepened into intense hatred. 

The great Papal Schism came to an end in Rome. 
1449 ; and Rome, under the dominion of the duly 
elected Pope, was more peaceable. The general 
attention was directed to Constantinople, which 
had lately been conquered by the Turks, who were 
threatening Europe both by sea and land. There 
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was not, indeed, sufficient religious enthusiasm 
in the people to induce them to take warlike 
measures against the Mahometan power; but the 
fact that danger was to be feared abroad lessened 
the inclination to create disturbances at home, 
though the Lords of the different towns in the 
Roman State, as in other parts of the Peninsula, 
were always ready to assert their independence; and 
the temporal power of the Popes was by no means 
firmly established. 

The despotic rulers of the several States were 
not, however, neglectful of the interests of their 
people. Many were liberal patrons of talent, in 
whatever form it was exhibited. The Duke of 
Urbino especially, one of the Medici family, gathered 
around him a brilliant assemblage of illustrious 
men, who in his court found honour and ease, and 
cultivated society; but no city or state could 
Florence, compete with Florence, which, under the Medici 
family, held sway over nearly the whole of Tuscany. 
Cosmo de' Medici, the founder of the family, was 
originally a merchant, without a title or any external 
claim to especial honour; but his noble qualities, 
his liberality and justice, joined to his enormous 
wealth, raised him to eminence. He became the 
chief Magistrate of Florence ; and the Florentines 
gave him the title of Father of his country. His 
son Pietro, unfortunately, did not follow his foot- 
steps. Money had been lent to certain citizens by 
Cosmo, and Pietro demanded its repayment. This 
caused great excitement. A conspiracy was formed, 
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which, being discovered by Pietro, was punished 
by exile and persecution. On his death-bed (1469), 1469. 
Pietro de' Medici repented of his severity, and 
summoning to his presence the tutors of his two 
young sons, Lorenzo and Giuliano, gave it as his 
advice that the exiles should be recalled, and that 
the citizens of Florence should be left free to form 
their own government. But his wishes were 
disregarded. The exiles were not recalled, and 
their friends were indignant; and planned the 
downfall of the Medici family. Giuliano was 
murdered, and Lorenzo barely escaped a similar fate. 

He was, however, ultimately acknowledged as Lorenzo 
the supreme Lord of Florence, and showed his^' . 
power by the punishment of his enemies, many of 
whom were exiled and imprisoned. But for his 
gracious manner, the splendour of his court, and 
the encouragement which he gave to literature 
and art, Lorenzo de' Medici might have been hated. 
As it was, the Florentines esteemed themselves 
great, because their ruler was flattered and ad- 
mired ; and they called him Lorenzo the Magnifi- 
cent. 

Doubtless he had some claim to the title, from 
his liberal patronage of letters and art; but his 
tastes were not such as raised the character of his 
people. The Greek philosophy was now generally 
studied ; the conquest of Constantinople by the 
Turks having been followed by the dispersion of 
the treasures of Greek literature, and especially of 
the works of Aristotle. 
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The young men of Florence devoted themselves 
to these subjects with such enthusiasm that they 
were accused of preferring the religion of the 
Greeks to that of the Christian Church. Lorenzo 
himself, though he indulged in reckless dissipation 
at night, yet in the day-time not only attended to 
the affairs of state, but discoursed upon the beauties 
of Plato, and wrote many ballads, which his flatterers 
praised extravagantly; one of them — Pico della 
Mirandola — declaring the verses of the Lord of 
Florence superior to Dante's Divina Commedia, 
At this time Florence might, indeed, have belonged 
to the heathen world, so lax were the morals of the 
majority of the inhabitants, and so willing were 
they to sacrifice the liberty of their country, if they 
might be allowed to live lives of self-indulgence. 

Florence was at the height of her renown in the 
days of Lorenzo the Magnificent; but there were 
already signs of a lessening prosperity in other 
parts of Italy. After the fall of Constantinople into 
the hands of the Turks, and the discovery of the 
possibility of reaching the far east by a voyage 
round the Cape of Good Hope, — France, England, 
Flanders, and Germany extended their commerce 
quite independently of the ports of Italy ; and this 
considerably diminished the riches and influence of 
the Italian Commercial States. The discovery of 
America by Christopher Columbus, a Genoese, and 
Amerigo Vespucci, a Florentine, might have helped 
to restore the prestige of Italy; but Columbus 
could gain no support for his adventurous schemes 
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in his own country, and was unwillingly compelled 
to offer his services to Spain. The results of his 
discovery were so important that they overshadowed 
the fame of Vespucci. The name of the latter was, 
however, given to the Continent of the New World, 
Vespucci having published an account of a coasting 
voyage he had taken, before the name of Columbus 
was widely known. 

Venice, which had hitherto held so proud a place Venice, 
in Italy, suffered like Florence from the diminution 
of her trade, and was not equally fortunate in re- 
covering her position by art and literature. The fall 
of Constantinople not only ruined her commerce, 
but occasioned a collision of interests between the 
Maritime States, ending in frequent war ; and the 
despotic character of the Venetian government, 
which gradually was entrusted more and more 
to the Patrician families, was the source of much 
discontent. No one dared to offer an opinion con- 
trary to that of the dreaded Council of Ten ; and 
the Doge himself, though apparently the supreme 
authority in the State, was really a subject. 

About the year 1450, the family of the Foscari 
was amongst the most distinguished of the Venetian 
Patricians. Francesco Foscari was Doge. His 
wise counsels had gained for Venice a considerable 
increase of territory in Lombardy; and it would 
have seemed that his position was unassailable by 
any enemy. But his son Jacopo had fought in the 
Venetian wars, and it was whispered that the young 
man had received bribes from foreign princes. 
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Some evidence there was to support the accusation ; 
but more was needed. Torture was in those days 
deemed a natural and easy mode of extracting 
truth. Jacopo was put to the proof. Like Car- 
magnola, he confessed, in his agony, that he was 
guilty. The sentence of exile was passed upon 
him, and he left Venice; but was, on account of 
illness, pardoned, and allowed to return. 

It happened soon after that the head of the 
Council of Ten was murdered ; and Jacopo Foscari 
was accused of the crime. He was seized, again 
put to the torture, and, though not proved guilty, 
once more exiled, but to a further distance. 
Physical suffering and exile rendered his life insup- 
portable. He craved, with a wild longing, to return 
to Venice, if only for a day ; and the request was 
granted. He came, landed, saw his father and 
his friends, and went back into exile. Soon after, 
evidence was brought forward that plainly showed 
he was not guilty of the crime imputed to him, and 
he begged to be allowed to return to his home, but 
in vain. In his despair he wrote to a foreign 
prince, entreating for aid. The letter was inter- 
cepted. Jacopo was summoned once more to 
Venice, and put to the torture a third time. He 
confessed nothing, and was again ordered into exile. 
His father desired to see him before his departure, 
and an interview was granted. The old Doge, 
supporting himself with difficulty by the staff on 
which he leaned, repaired to the chamber in which 
an attendant was striving to heal the wounds of 
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his tortured son. Jacopo entreated that he might 
be permitted to die in Venice. " No," replied the 
Doge; ** return into exile, it is 'the will of the 
Council ; " and Jacopo prepared to obey. The 
advice thus given was too great a strain upon the 
heart of the unhappy father, who fainted as he 
re-entered his palace; but Jacopo was saved from 
exile, for he died as he was about to embark in the 
vessel which was to bear him away. 

Francesco Foscari had many times desired per- 
mission to give up the office of Doge ; but it had 
not been granted. Now, the Council called upon 
him to resign it; he refused, and the Council 
deposed him. After a glorious reign of thirty-four 
years, the old man went forth from his palace ; but 
the sound of the bells which announced the election 
of his successor broke his heart, and he died a few 
days after (1457). 

The contrast between the despotism of the Venetian 
Government, and the freedom and justice secured . 
to the subjects of the house of Savoy, could never Savoy. 
have been more marked than at this time. 

Amadeus VIII. (1391), the first of the rulers of Adameus 
Savoy who claimed the title of Duke, was a contem- ^^^J* 
porary of Francesco Foscari. His reign is memorable 
for the extension of his dominions ; but yet more for 
the wisdom with which he ruled them. He chose 
wise counsellors, and took advice upon all matters 
of moment. He frequently called together the 
States General, and thus avoided any appearance 
of oppression ; he gave his people a Code of laws 
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which secured justice, and he was extremely careful 
in upholding religion. It was fortunate that the 
separation of Savoy into two distinct states, governed 
by different branches of the same family, came to 
an end in his reign ; the male branch of the princes 
of Acaia became extinct. Amadeus VIII. was then 
the one legitimate ruler of the whole country ; and 
every part benefited by his government. 

His instructions to his sons have been handed 
down as a heritage worthy of remembrance : — 

" Be upright and constant in administering justice, 
temperate in severity, slow to revenge, merciful and 
clement, prudent in taxation, lovers of your subjects, 
eager for peace, haters of unjust wars. Choose 
wise counsellors and servants, and let peace rest 
upon firm grounds.'* 

After forty-three years of good government, 
Amadeus VIII., weary of earthly labours, and 
longing for repose, retired to the Hermitage of 
Ripaglia, which he had founded on a tongue of 
land stretching out into the clear waters of the 
Lake of Geneva. Five of the most distinguished 
of his nobles accompanied him, each having a 
separate apartment allowed him in which to receive 
his friends. 

The dress of the Hermits was of grey cloth ; each 
bore in his hand a carved stick, and a cross of 
gold was suspended at the neck. Eight guards 
kept watch over the monastery at night. 

For five years Amadeus VIII. remained at Ripa- 
glia. To his eldest son he entrusted the lesser 
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affairs of State, but the more important were reserved 
for his own decision. This was the period of the 
great Schism, and in 1439 the Council held at Basle 
elected Amadeus as Anti-Pope; and the Hermit 
gave up the affairs of the Duchy entirely to his 
son, and undertook those of the Papacy, under the 
name of Felix V. He held his office for ten years, 
and then relinquished it ; and once more returned 
to his Hermitage. Two years after he died. 
Amadeus VHI. must ever be remembered for his 
wisdom, justice, and truth. His name is especially 
associated with the University of Turin, which had 
been founded some years before, but was never 
firmly established until Amadeus gave it his support. 
Ludovico, the son of Amadeus VI H., succeeded 
his father as Duke of Savoy ; but he was not equal 
to the task of government. Good-natured and 
indolent, he left the affairs of State to his wife 
and courtiers ; and when he died the finances of 
the Duchy were in disorder, the people were dis- 
contented, and the nobility rebellious. The most 
notable event of Ludovico' s reign was the marriage 
of his second son with the heiress of the island of 
Cyprus. Some years later the descendants of this 
prince became Kings of Cyprus ; but till the end 
of the century the Dukes of Savoy were weak 
rulers, and the country was a prey to discord. 
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CHAPTER IX. 



A.D. I49I-I495. 



I49I 

Charles 



The fortunes of Italy at the close of the fifteenth 
century were dependent not, as in former days, on 
Germany, but on France. Divided as the Penin- 
sula had been for so many years, by the contests of 
small states, there was no central power around 
which all could gather for defence; and when, in 
the year 1491, it was known that Charles VIII., 
Charles ^|^g young King of France, laid claim to the King- 
France ^^^ ^^ Naples, as the representative of the house 
of Anjou, there was no one to come forward and 
guard the other Italian states from the possible 
intrusion of an invading army. 

Savoy had always kept aloof from Italian diffi- 
culties, and was, indeed, at this time, too weak 
in government to take any prominent part in the 
threatened war. Florence, under the mean and 
ignoble Pietro de' Medici, had lost the glory which 
had been gained under Lorenzo the Magnificent. 
Venice, Queen of the Adriatic, as her people called 
her, was in no way prepared for war in the main- 
land ; and Ludovico Sforza, Duke of Milan, was 
secretly the friend and ally of the young French 
King. 



Savoy. 
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Ludovico Sforza, generally known as II Moro, or Milshi. 
The Moor, was nominally only acting as Regent ^i^^°^'^° 
for his young nephew, Galeazzo Sforza, the son of 
Francesco; but he had no idea of relinquishing 
power when it was once in his hands ; and even if 
he had wished to do so, he would have been pre- 
vented by his wife, the proud Beatrice d*Este, of 
the family reigning in Modena. Beatrice, however, 
had a rival, Isabella of Naples, daughter of King 
Ferdinand II., and the wife of Galeazzo. Isabella 
was determined not to lose her place as Duchess 
of Milan without a struggle; and she carried her 
complaints against Ludovico to her father, 
Ferdinand, who, without hesitation, summoned 
Ludovico to give up his throne. The result of the 
demand was the offer of Ludovico to support the 
King of France, in the event of the invasion of 
Italy. 

Charles VIII., the son of the crafty Louis XL, 
in no way inherited his father's talents ; he was 
not only physically weak, but mentally dull and 
ignorant. He dreamed of conquering Naples ; but 
did not in the least comprehend the difficulty of 
the undertaking. In the words of the old chronicler 
of those days, Philip de Comines, "Charles was 
only out of his egg-shell, and had neither sense, 
money, nor anything else necessary ; " but when 
the powerful Duke of Milan came forward to aid 
him, every obstacle was supposed to be overcome. 
The French force was not large ; but the presence 
of the King, and of the most distinguished of the 
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French nobility, with an army supported by artillery, 
stimulated the hopes of the invaders. 

Their most powerful ally was to be found in 
the degraded condition of Italy. The character 
Pope of the Pope, Alexander VI. (Borgia), and the 
Alex- scandal which was brought upon him by the 
'distinction accorded to his illegitimate children, 
Caesar and Lucretia Borgia (the former being 
made Duke of Valentinois), had lessened respect 
for religion throughout the country ; and the 
encouragement given by Lorenzo de\ Medici to 
art and classical literature could not counteract the 
evil effects of the profligacy and general corruption 
of his court. Lorenzo had lowered the character 
of the Florentines, and accustomed them to tyranny; 
and his weak son, Pietro, who succeeded him at 
the age of twenty-one, was quite ready to continue 
his despotic rule. 

Only one man in all Italy had the courage to 
make public protest against the oppression and 
vice which threatened the ruin of Florence. 
Savona- The story of Savonarola has been repeatedly 
rola. told, and always with the effect of awakening 
admiration, pity, and sympathy. It is too full of 
interest to be narrated to advantage in a brief 
sketch, and only its outline can here be given. 
Originally a Dominican monk, of Ferrara, en- 
thusiastic in the cause of purity and liberty, 
Savonarola, in 1489, entered the Convent of St. 
Mark, at Florence, when the great painter, Fra 
Angelico, was engaged in the works which have 
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immortalised his name. Savonarola immediately 
began to preach against the scandalous abuses of 
the Church, and the tyranny which had been 
introduced into the State. Many there were who 
sympathised with him, and who were known as 
the Piagnoni, or Weepers; and by degrees he 
gathered to his side the most respectable citizens 
of Florence. Even Lorenzo the Magnificent knew 
and honoured the influence of the devoted monk ; 
and on his death-bed sent for him, hoping to receive 
absolution. . Savonarola was willing and anxious 
to comfort his Prince, and earnest were his exhorta- 
tions to repentance ; but to the request for absolu- 
tion he had only one reply : " Repentance must 
be proved by reparation. Lorenzo must forgive his 
enemies, restore all that he had usurped ; and above 
all give back to Florence the liberty of self-govern- 
ment, of which he had robbed her." The dying 
man turned his face away without speaking; and 
Savonarola left him unabsolved. 

Lorenzo had been dead about a year and a half 
when Charles VIIL crossed the Alps with his 
army, and on his way to Naples drew near to 
Florence. Ludovico il Moro had opened to the 
French all the fortresses of Genoa over which he 
had any power. Venice professed to remain neutral ; 
so did its neighbours, Ferrara and Mantua ; what 
would Florence do ? 

The answer might be said to depend in a great 
measure upon Savonarola, for it was he who really 
influenced the people. The Chief of the Republic, 
6 
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Pietro II. de' Medici, thought only of gaining dis- 
tinction at festivals and tournaments; and in 
regard to public affairs had shown himself arrogant, 
presumptuous, and passionate. Strange though it 
may seem, Savonarola hailed rather than dreaded 
the arrival of the French. The people had sinned, 
— the scourge of invasion was sent from Heaven 
to rouse them to repentance — and Charles VIII. 
would in that sense be a deliverer. This was the 
substance of the preaching of the great Dominican 
monk, when the citizens of Florence crowded to 
the Duomo (or Cathedral) to hear what advice or 
consolation he could offer them, as the tidings 
reached them of the advance of the French forces, 
with exaggerated reports of their strength and 
cruelty. 

Excited and awestruck, the Florentines listened 
to the man whom they regarded as a prophet ; but, 
before any decision as to their course of action 
could be made, a further and more startling in- 
telligence reached them. Pietro de' Medici had 
gone forth to meet the invader, and had humbled 
himself and his people by yielding several fortresses 
in the Florentine territory, and consenting that 
Charles, should garrison them with his own troops, 
until peace with Naples should be signed. Thus 
the King of France was established in the centre 
of Tuscany. 

Pietro returned to Florence after this most hu- 
miliating agreement, to find that the Signoria, or 
Council of the City, refused to see him, and that 
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the people were with one mind opposed to him. 
He walked through the streets with his brothers, 
repeating the war cry of the Medici family, but no 
one noticed him. The excited populace took up 
arms ; and the Medici, in great alarm, left the city 
never to return to it again with sovereign power. 

On the 17th of November (1494) Charles VIIL, 1494 
at the head of his army, entered Florence as a 
friend; but he assumed the rights of a conqueror, 
and made demands which it would have been dis- 
graceful to grant They were read aloud by one 
of the King's secretaries ; and the citizens listened 
in sorrowful surprise, until one of them, Pietro 
Capponi, snatched the paper from the reader, and 
tearing it in pieces exclaimed : ** If it must be so 
sound your trumpets, and we will ring our bells ". 

The city was full of the soldiers of the Republic ; 
and the citizens were armed. Charles, being fright- 
ened, withdrew iiis demands, and contenting himself 
with receiving aid in money, and in provisions for 
his troops, proceeded on his way to the South. 
On hearing of the approach of the French King, Naples, 
the cowardly Alphonso of Naples, fearing equally 
his subjects and the invading army, gave up his 
throne to his son Ferdinand II., a much better 
and more able ruler than himself. 

The Neapolitan forces were collected in a strong 
position on the confines of the Kingdom ; but fear 
and treachery prevailed with them, and at the 
first sight of the French banners they fled. The 
French pursued them in a scattered and disorderly 
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way ; and the King of Naples hoped to be able to 
make some resistance at Capua ; the town however 
opened its gates to the enemy, and then Ferdinand, 
recognising that any further efforts would be use- 
less, returned to Naples, convoked the people, and 
amidst the lamentations and tears of those by 
whom his goodness was valued, released them 
from their vows of allegiance, and exhorted them 
to serve the victors loyally, and not to forget 
himself. 

The next day, Charles VIII., King of France, 
greeted by the frantic cheers of the mob, entered 
Naples. 

But his triumph was short-lived. The French 
soldiers had no sooner gained possession of the 
city than they exhibited so much insolence that 
the inhabitants began bitterly to regret their former 
King. At the same time the princes of the other 
Italian States, terrified at the success which Charles 
had so rapidly achieved, combined in a League 
against him ; the chief promoter of which was the 
same Ludovico il Moro who had been the in- 
stigator of the French invasion. The Pope (Julius 
II.), the Venetians, Ferdinand the Catholic (King 
of Spain), and Maximilian (Emperor of Germany), 
agreed to join the League. 

Charles VIII. heard of this confederacy whilst 
he was amusing himself with fetes and festivi- 
ties at Naples. Without delay he left the 
city, retracing the road by which he had reached 
it, and only anxious to place himself in safety. 
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before the allies could impede his return to France. 
The French army passed through the Roman State 
and Tuscany without difficulty. Florence was in 
a condition of revolution, and Charles dared not 
enter it. Savonarola went out to meet him, not 
as before to welcome him, but to threaten him with 
the anger of Heaven, for the misery which his un- 
disciplined troops had brought upon Italy. Charles, 
disregarding his words, pressed on till he reached 
Fornovo, at the further side of the Apennines. 
Here the Italian army was concentrated. It was 
in number nearly three times larger than his own, 
but the want of union amongst the leaders spoilt 
the opportunity for victory. Charles made him- 
self a mark for the enemy by his dress, which 
was a white and violet armour coat, studded with 
precious stones ; — but his black charger fought for 
him with teeth and hoofs ; and the French, pressing 
forward, routed the badly organised forces of Italy, 
and making their way by long and rapid marches, 
reached France at length in safety in November, 
1495- H95. 
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CHAPTER X. 



A.D. 1495-1515. 



Naples The conquest of Naples, for which Charles VIIL 
had entered Italy, was entirely frustrated by the 
restoration of Ferdinand to his throne, effected by 
the h^lp of the Spaniards and Venetians. The 
war proved utterly useless to France, except as 
showing the discord and weakness of the Italians, 
and thus leading to another invasion. Charles 
VI II. died, in consequence of an accident^ shortly 
after his return to France, and his successor, Louis 
XII., Duke of Orleans, inherited not only the claim 
of the House of Anjou to the throne of Naples, but 
also a special claim of his own to the Duchy of 
Milan. His grandmother, Valentina, had been 
one of the Visconti family, and the Visconti had 
been dispossessed by the family of Sforza. In the 
eyes of a young and ambitious Prince like Louis XII., 
this was quite sufficient excuse for an expedition 
against Milan : — whether it would be well to carry 
the conquest further was undetermined. A French 
army entered Italy only three years after Charles 
VIII. had left it ; and the same calamitous succes- 
sion of events which had marked the earlier in- 
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vasion of the French seemed likely to occur again : 
but Ludovico il Moro stood alone ; no one was 
prepared to assist him. He fled, and the French 
occupied Lombardy. They were, however, ob- 
noxious to the Italians ; and Ludovico, having 
raised a force of Swiss and Germans, might have 
been able to regain his position if the French troops 
had not been reinforced. His own hired soldiers 
sold him to his enemies. He was taken to France, 
imprisoned in the castle of Loches, and there died 
after a captivity of many years. So merciless was 
the tone of public feeling in those days that Louis 
Xn. and his gentle wife Anne (Duchess of Brittany, 
and widow of Charles VHL) often kept their court 
at Loches, and amusements and festivities took 
place, whilst the unhappy Duke of Milan was a 
captive in the dungeons of the castle. The thoughts 
of Louis, when he knew that Ludovico il Moro was 
his prisoner, must have been those of gratified 
ambition. He was now himself Duke of Milan. 
Should he be satisfied, or should he proceed further ? 
Could he hope to conquer Naples, when Charles 
VHL had failed ? If left to his own resources, he 
might have hesitated; but powerful help was to be 
obtained from Ferdinand the Catholic, King of 
Spain, who was secretly his ally. Ferdinand was 
already in possession of Sicily and Sardinia, whilst 
the illegitimate branch of the Aragon family de- 
scended from Alphonso the Magnanimous, reigned 
over Naples. Ferdinand of Naples had been 
succeeded by his uncle Frederick ; and the connection 
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between the two sovereigns of the Spanish and 
Neapolitan dynasties was so intimate and friendly 
that the Spanish King was allowed to maintain 
troops in the Kingdom of Naples, and was able, 
without suspicion, to bring them into the city. 
Louis XII., being in close communication with the 
Spanish monarch, then advanced with an army, and 
openly declared himself his ally. This so alarmed 
Frederick of Naples that seeing no hope of escape 
he gave up his throne to Louis, who sent him to 
France, where he died three years after. 

Thus ended the dominion of the illegitimate 
branch of the Aragon family, which had reigned 

1501- in Naples forty-three years, from 1458 to 1501. 
The French and Spaniards soon quarrelled 
about the division of their conquests. War was 
declared, a battle was fought on the 7th December, 

1503- 1503, on the banks of the river Garigliano. The 
famous Gonsalvo de Cordova was the Spanish 
general, and the equally famous Bayard, the knight 
sans peur et sans reproche, fought in the French 
army. The Spaniards were successful ; the French 
were obliged to leave Naples, and the Kingdom 
remained in the hands of the Spaniards. Their 
rule lasted for two centuries, and was most disas- 
trous in its results. 
Florence During these contests in the South, Caesar Borgia, 
Duke of Valentinois, supported by the French, 
had seized the opportunity to raise troops and 
attempt the subjection of Florence. There was 
now no Savonarola to rouse, warn, or guide 
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the citizens; his tragic death had taken place 
four years before. The great Reformer had been 
excommunicated by Pope Alexander VI., and was 
distrusted by many of the citizens. The monks 
of the Dominican order supported him ; the Francis- 
cans opposed him. The Florentines were greatly 
excited by the disputes, and at last it was proposed by 
the Franciscans that the truth of the doctrines taught 
should be tested by the ordeal of fire. Savonarola 
rejected the idea ; his friends accepted it ; and the 
Signoria of Florence consented that a monk from 
each order should be allowed to devote himself for 
the purpose. The Dominican champion came to 
the station, prepared to enter the fire, and bearing the 
Consecrated Host. The Franciscans declared that 
they would not permit this. The dispute waxed 
warm. Suddenly a deluge of rain fell upon the city ; 
the piles of wood could not be lighted; and the 
crowd separated. From that moment Savonarola 
was looked upon as an impostor. He was thrown 
into prison, and put to the torture. In his agony 
he was led to confess the offences imputed to him, 
and was condemned to death with two of his friends. 
On the 23rd of May, 1498, the three monks were 
burnt alive. 

Thus it was that Florence lay at the mercy of 
Caesar Borgia, who had already, with the aid of the 
French, become master of many of the cities in the 
Roman State, and was striving to construct a King- 
dom for himself out of their ruin. But Providence 
did not permit the completion of his projects. Be- 
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fore they could be fully carried out, Pope Alexander 
died, from taking, by mistake, poisoned wine which 
he had prepared for a guest. Caesar Borgia, who had 
partaken of it more sparingly, became dangerously 
ill, and never regained his usual health and strength: 
When a new Pope was elected, the Duke was im- 
prisoned, and was not released until he had given 
up all the fortresses he had seized. Ultimately he 
was killed whilst fighting in a war carried on in 
Spain. 
Venice. The Republic of Venice had greatly enlarged 
its territory during the late wars, having acquired 
several cities in the Duchy of Milan, in the Papal 
State, in the Kingdom of Naples, and towards the 
confines of Germany. These additions to her 
power did not fail to excite the jealousy of her 
neighbours. 
Pope The fiery Pope, Julius II., was the first to take 

Ju lus . g^gpg fQj. ^j^g recovery of the cities which he had 
lost. He was a man of great ability, and his dis- 
position was warlike, and the formation of a 
League against Venice was entirely his work. He 
found several sovereigns to join him. Ferdinand 
the Catholic, King of Spain, who had now a direct 
interest in Italy, — Louis XII. of France, who de- 
sired to retrieve his military reputation, — Maximilian, 
Emperor of Germany, whose son Philip, Archduke 
of Austria, had married Joanna, the daughter of 
Ferdinand the Catholic, — were all prepared to at- 
tack Venice; and if Pope Julius had remained 
firm in his support, the Republic might have been 
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utterly humbled. But the shrewd Head of the 
League, when he had succeeded with the help of 
the French army in recovering the towns he had 
lost, changed his mind as to the desirability of 
ruining an Italian State. Venice might be crushed 
by foreign armies, but so likewise might the Roman 
State, and soon it was made known that Pope 
Julius was not only ready to make peace with 
Venice, but even to join the Republic in driving 
the strangers — the Barbarians, as he called them — 
out of the country. 

With this view the Pope proposed that the 
Venetians, the King of France, and the King of 
Spain (who was also King of Naples), should 
enter into a League against the Emperor of 
Germany. The alliance was to be called the Holy 
League. 

The contending parties were thus arranged under 
new conditions; and in the war which followed, not 
only French and Spaniards, but Swiss and Germans 
were engaged. For five years the contest was 
carried on, and many were its vicissitudes. 

The changes are bewildering at this distance of 
time, but still the outline of events is the same. 
There is always a desire on the part of France to 
get a footing in Italy in the North ; and a deter- 
mination on the part of the Spaniards to keep 
their footing in the South. The names of the 
countries engaged in the contest remain the same ; 
but the names of the Sovereigns are from time to 
time different. The warlike Pope Julius II. died 
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that " they were all children's play in comparison ". 
Francis took part in it with undaunted bravery ; 
and, having gained the victory, marked his sense 
of its importance by receiving Knighthood on the 
battlefield, at his own request, firom the hands of 
the Chevalier Bayard. 
Milan. The fall of Milan was the natural result of this 
defeat. Francis was received gladly by the in- 
habitants, and Maximilian Sforza himself appeared 
by no means unwilling to relinquish his uneasy 
throne. " Thank God," — so he is reported to have 
said when he had formally surrendered to Francis, — 
** that I am released from the brutality of the Swiss, 
the dishonesty of the Emperor, and the perfidy of 
the Spaniards/' A pension, with which he was 
well satisfied, was offered him, and the King took 
possession of the Duchy. 

After the battle of Marignano Francis I. returned 
to France, and there heard that Ferdinand the 
Catholic was dead, and had been succeeded as 
King of Spain by his grandson Charles. This 
event opened the door for a rivalry, which was 
eventually to bring renewed trouble upon Italy ; 
but for the present, it secured peace. Charles was, 
like Francis, young and ambitious; but Spain, 
which had only lately been moulded into a King- 
dom, was by no means safe from revolution ; 
whilst the Turks were making such way in Europe 
that the Christian powers were likely to be called 
upon to exert their united forces against them. 
Negotiations were therefore entered into, between 
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Charles, Francis, and the Venetians ; and a treaty 

was finally concluded at Noyon, in 15 16, by which 1516. 

Venice agreed to relinquish certain cities to the 

governments from which they had been taken; 

whilst Lombardy was left in the possession of the 

French King; and the Spaniards kept the Kingdom 

of Naples. So far, peace seemed assured ; but the 

rivalry between Francis and Charles was brought 

to a cHmax, when, in 15 19, Maximilian, Emperor 1519. 

of Germany, died, and Charles was elected as his 

successor. 

The choice was a bitter disappointment to 
Francis, who had been also a candidate for the 
Imperial Crown ; and it was a danger to the peace 
of Europe. The rival monarchs were as different 
in character as they were in interests. Francis 
was brave ; but vain and capricious. Charles was 
equally brave ; but prudent, firm, and cautious. 
His plans were made long beforehand ; but he never 
changed them. He was already, by hereditary right, 
Sovereign of Austria, Spain, Sicily, Naples, the 
Netherlands, and Burgundy ; and now, as the Em- 
peror Charles V., he v/as supreme over all Germany. Charles 

Francis could have little prospect of retaining V. of 
his hold on Lombardy, if opposed by Charles ; and ^^^^^^^y 
soon it was known that Pope Leo X., who had 
been hitherto inclined to favour France, was pre- 
pared to support the Sovereign whom he thought 
most likely to protect the interests of the Church, 
and had invited the Emperor to join him in driving 
the French out of Italy. 
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1521. War was declared on the ist August, 152 1 ; its 
Milan avowed object being to restore the Duchy of Milan 
to Francesco Sforza, the son of Ludovico il Moro. 
The Imperial and Pontifical troops entered Milan 
on the gth November, but on the ist December 
Leo X. died unexpectedly. 
Rome. The name of this Pope has come down to us 
associated with the splendours and literary renown 
of the Medici family, the patronage of painting and 
sculpture, and the architectural taste which led to 
the erection of the great Church of St. Peter in Rome. 
Pope But he left to his successor, Adrian VI. (once tutor 
Adrian to Charles V.), an inheritance of poverty and per- 
plexity ; for his prodigality had deprived him of the 
means of carrying on the war which had just begun, 
and there was no power in Italy which could take 
part in her defence. 
Savoy. The Dukes of Savoy wisely kept aloof, as far as 
possible, from the contest, although their country, 
placed between France and Lombardy, was continu- 
ally traversed by invading armies, French, Spanish, 
and German. They held in their hands the key of 
the Alps ; and this circumstance, disastrous as it 
was at the time to the inhabitants, might have been 
ultimately turned to profit by rulers of ability. But 
Duke Charles VIII., the contemporary of Francis I., 
though so excellent in character as to be distin- 
guished by the epithet of "The Good," had no taste 
for war; and when Francis, on his way to Italy, 
announced his intention of occupying Savoy and 
Piedmont, the Duke made no resistance. His 
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people, indeed, took up arms for their own defence, 
and sent messengers to their sovereign to assure 
him of their loyalty; but he only replied sadly 
that ** he was as much attached to them as ever, but 
that he must govern them in such a way as would 
prevent them from being ruined ". 

No assistance therefore was to be expected from 
Savoy in freeing Italy from invaders ; and Francis 
and Charles carried on war with the help now of 
one State, now of another, until in the year 1524, 1524. 
Francis came in person in command of a strong 
army. Instead, however, of keeping his forces to- 
gether he despatched some to the South, and then 
laid siege to Pavia. For four months his army 
remained before the city. Francis lived at the 
Villa Mirabella, enjoying the luxuries of a magni- 
ficently furnished house, whilst his troops were gg^^^jg q£ 
suffering from cold and hunger ; but in the Spring Pavia. 
of 1525, the French were attacked by the General 1525- 
of the Spanish forces, the Marquis Pescara, husbland 
of the celebrated Italian poetess Vittoria Colonna. 
A great defeat followed. Francis himself fought 
bravely, but was taken prisoner, and sent to Spain, 
where he remained in captivity for three years. 
**A11 is lost save honour," was the message de- 
spatched to his mother; and certainly, whatever 
might be said as regarded honour, no one could 
deny that when the King was in prison the position 
of the French in Italy was no longer tenable. For 
the seventh time in the space of thirty years they 
were obliged to leave Italy. 
7 
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CHAPTER XII. 

A.D. I525-I537. 

Rome. The victory at Pavia left Italy in the power of the 
Emperor Charles V. All the Italian Princes were in 
Pope alarm ; and none more so than the Pope, Clement 
Clement VII., who had succeeded Adrian VI., the latter 
having held his high office only one year. Clement 
belonged to the Medici family. He was ambitious, 
but irresolute, and had shown himself antagonistic 
to the Emperor, whose enmity he had therefore 
occasion to dread, and whose success might probably 
involve the downfall of the Medici power in Flor- 
ence, which had been regained by them a few years 
before. These fears led him to attempt the forma- 
tion of another Holy League, in which not only 
Venice and France might join, but also Henry VIII. 
of England, and Francesco Sforza of Milan, to 
whom the Spaniards had left only the title of Duke, 
allowing him no independent authority. 

As the object of the first Holy League had been 
to reduce the power of Venice, so the object of the 
second was to get rid of the Spaniards. The 
effort might have borne good fruit, but it was 
rendered useless from three causes. 
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First, the dishonourable conduct of the French 
King, who, whilst a prisoner in Spain, had secretly 
agreed to uphold the League, but no sooner re- 
gained his freedom (which he did after three years 
of captivity) than he entirely abandoned it. 

Secondly, the want of union amongst the Italian 
Princes, and the constant changes in the mind of 
the Pope, which rendered every plan uncertain. 

Thirdly, the ignorance, pusillanimity, or perhaps 
perfidy of the Duke of Urbino (a Medici by birth), 
who conducted the war badly. 

After some time the Spaniards remained masters 
of Lombardy, and were reinforced by a body of 
Germans, adherents of the Reformed Religion, and 
therefore especially opposed to the Pope. Together, 
they turned their arms against Rome ; the Duke 
of Urbino not venturing to oppose their purpose. 

The chief command of the German forces in 
Italy had been given by the Emperor to Charles 
de Bourbon, Constable of France, but a traitor to 
his country. Bourbon had a special cause of com- 
plaint against the King's mother, Louisa of Savoy, 
who had laid claim to a very large fortune, which 
the Constable possessed in right of his wife. He was 
aware also that the King was jealous of his high 
position and great influence ; and finding that he 
was not to be the leader of the French army, he 
offered his services to the Emperor, and was put 
at the head of the Spanish and German troops. 
In the bitter winter of 1527, Rome was besieged 1527. 
by the army. The Constable himself led the 
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troops to the assault, and, seizing a ladder, was 
the first to scale the walls. The next moment he 
fell back, mortally wounded; but the assault con- 
tinued. The Pope fled from the Vatican by a long 
passage communicating with the Castle of St. 
Angelo, and took refuge within the fortress, whilst 
the Germans and the Spaniards poured into the 
city ; and Rome was abandoned to pillage. All 
protection was withdrawn from the inhabitants. 
Men, women, and children were seized and put 
to the torture, to compel them to confess where 
they had hidden their goods, and to oblige their 
friends to ransom them. Churches as well as 
houses were ransacked and despoiled ; relics, orna- 
ments of the Altar, everything which had been 
deemed most sacred being thrown into the streets, 
when the gold and silver had been torn off them. 
This state of crime and suffering continued for 
nine months. The German soldiers indulged in 
vice and drunkenness. The Spaniards invented fresh 
tortures to extort new ransoms from all whom they 
1528. could seize. It was not until February, 1528, that 
the foreign soldiers left the city. 

By that time, Henry VIII. and Francis I. had 
agreed to attempt what they called the deliverance 
of the Pope ; whose position, shut up as he was in 
the Castle of St. Angelo, and suffering from hunger, 
was a scandal to Christendom. A powerful French 
army, commanded by Lautrec, a celebrated French 
General, entered Italy ; and Pope Clement, hearing 
of its approach, managed to escape from St. Angelo, 
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and to take refuge in the French camp. The two 
Kings, Henry and Francis, seeing no further need 
for interference, then made each a separate peace 
with the Emperor, and left Italy to his mercy. 

The one object of Charles was to be crowned as 
King and Emperor, and to govern Italy at his will. 
He was likely to succeed, for the Sovereigns of the 
small Italian States were only too willing to pur- 
chase security by humiliation. The Florentines, Florence, 
indeed, formed for themselves an independent 
government, and resisted bravely, when an army 
of Spaniards and Papal troops attacked the city; 
but they were obliged at length to yield, and in 
1537 they accepted as their sovereign ruler Cosmo i537' 
de' Medici, a young man of nineteen, descended 
in the fourth generation from the first Cosmo's 
brother; and on him they bestowed the title of 
Duke of Florence, afterwards changed into Grand 
Duke of Tuscany. 

Genoa might also have received a Prince of her Genoa, 
own ; but the great Admiral, Andrea Doria, to whom 
the sovereignty of the city was offered by the 
Emperor, in return for certain services which he 
had rendered against France, refused the dignity, 
preferring the continued existence of a Republic, 
and the title of the Father of his country. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 



A.D. 1537-1559- 



sance 



We have now reached a point in the history of 
Italy when it is possible to make a pause, and turn 
from the crowded events, and changes of war, to 
the progress of art and literature, which, in a 
marvellous way, was maintained during the stormy 
period of the French and German invasion. This 
period, which was marked by the influence of the 
Medici family, and their encouragement of Art and 
The Literature, is generally known as the Renaissance, 

Renais- — ^ term including: not only the revival of classic 
learning and philosophy, but also of the creation 
of a style of Architecture, a mixture of Gothic and 
Greek, said to have been originated by the Floren- 
tine, Brunelleschi, who died in 1446. The Duomo 
of Florence is his masterpiece. From Florence 
the Renaissance style spread to Rome, where it 
reached its highest pitch of grandeur in the Dome 
of St. Peter's, the work of Michael Angelo. As 
regards painting, there were no classical works to 
serve as models ; and it is singular to remark that 
heathen literature and Christian art flourished side 
by side. All the great painters of that day chose 
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teligious Subjects for the exercise of their genius. 
But the choice was not necessarily an indication of 
spirituality ; Religion was too often dissociated from 
Art, as Morality was from Philosophy. 

Italy remained comparatively quiet when Luther 
roused the rest of Europe, by the cry for Reforma- 
tion ; although the traffic in Indulgences, set on 
foot by Leo X., with the view of obtaining money 
for the building of St. Peter's, brought the previously 
slumbering discontent of the Christian world to a 
climax. 

The cause of this indifference to religion is not 
difficult to trace. 

To the Italians, the supreme authority of the 
Pope in spiritual matters was a thing of course. 
The Bishop of Rome, — that Capital of the world 
in former days, — was to them necessarily the Head 
of the Church, and the antagonism which the 
claims of the various Pontiffs had, from time to 
time, awakened in other lands, was not felt in the 
country which might be considered their special 
province. 

Savonarola was indeed a reformer, but of morals 
rather than of doctrine. The scandalous life of Pope 
Alexander VI. must have shocked his moral sense, but 
he had no idea of throwing off the Pope's authority, 
or doubting the doctrines which were held to be 
Christian truth; rather he must have clung to 
them the more firmly, as the antidote to the scep- 
tical neglect of all religion which characterised the 
Court of Lorenzo the Magnificent. 
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Literature has names belonging to this period 
which are world-wide in their fame ; among them 
may especially be mentioned Ariosto of Ferrara, 
author of the poem Orlando Fwrioso;- Guicciardini, 
the historian ; and Nicolo Macchiavelli, the Flor- 
entine statesman, whose well-known book, // 
Principe, is connected with a system of tortuous 
policy. The great painters and sculptors are so 
important that each might demand separate atten- 
tion. Popes as well as Princes were their patrons, 
gaining honour themselves from the honour they 
conferred on artistic genius and talent, which 
have never been more fully acknowledged than by 
the members of the Medici family. Clement VII., 
as Pope, only carried on the patronage of art which 
had been begun by Lorenzo the Magnificent, and 
his cousin, Lorenzo, Duke of Urbino. 

The lives of some of these artists are intimately 
connected with the public events of the day. Fra 
Angelico was an inmate of the Convent of St. Mark 
at Florence ; and when the great reformer, Savon- 
arola, was attracting the attention of the outside 
world by his stern denunciations of evil, and heart- 
stirring exhortations to repentance, the gentle 
painter was occupied in depicting Saints and 
Angels, and the Divine Lord of that Heavenly 
Inheritance, which should one day be the martyr's 
reward. Fra Bartolommeo, who was born the 
year after the death of Fra Angelico, lived to see 
the invasions of Charles VIII. and Louis XII. 
Raphael and Michael Angelo were summoned to 
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Rome by Pope Julius II. and Leo X. ; and as 
Raphael left the marks of his genius on the walls 
of the Vatican, so must Michael Angelo be for 
ever associated with the plan for the Dome of St. 
Peter's, and the painted ceiling of the Sistine 
Chapel, representing the Last Judgment. But all- 
engrossing as such work must have been, no one 
looking upon the wonderful recumbent statues 
of Night and Dawn, in the Medici Chapel at 
Florence, and connecting them with the history of 
the period, can fail to see how deeply the troubles 
of those stormy times must have moved the heart 
of the great sculptor and poet, who poured forth 
his sorrow in the well-known answer to the lines, 
written in appreciation of the statue of Night, 
which praised it as the work of an Angel — 

La Notte, che tu vedi in si dolci atti 
Dormire, fu da un angelo scolpita 
In questo sasso : e perch^ dorme, ha vita : 
Destala se nol credi, e parleratti. 

Fair Night, whom thou dost see, sleeping in such fair guise, 
Was by an Angel sculptured in this Stone ; 
And since She sleeps, — She lives, — Wake her ! 
If thou dost doubt ; and She will speak to thee. 

Michael Angelo, personifying Night, thus re- 
plied — 

Grato m' e il sonno e piu V esser di sasso, 
Mentre che '1 danno e la vergogna dura : 
Non veder, non sentir m' e gran ventura : 
Per6 non mi destar, Deh ! parla basso. 
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Welcome to me is Sleep ; yet more to sleep in ston6, 
Whilst wrong and shame endure : 
To see not, feel not, is my one great boon. 
Therefore — Oh I wake me not — Speak low. 

Many others in Italy displayed their genius in 
the midst of horrors and anxieties. The most 
graphic account of the sack of Rome is given by 
Benvenuto Cellini, the first of all artists in the 
delicacy and beauty of goldsmiths* work. He 
mingled apparently in the scenes of violence with 
as much excitement as alarm ; his quarrelsome 
disposition and doubtful morality quite overcoming 
the more refined tendencies of his talent. Among 
painters, Francia and Perugino, the precursors of 
Raphael, lived through the excitement and dis- 
appointment of the invasion of Charles VIII. and 
Louis XII. ; as did Sandro Botticelli of Florence, 
and Leonardo da Vinci, who both died within four 
years after Francis I. came to the throne. Filippo 
and Filippino Lippi belong to the same period. 
Andrea del Sarto, born in 1488, was immortalising 
the face of his wife by constantly delineating it in 
his pictures, when the soldiers of Louis XII. were 
ravaging his native State (Tuscany). The Paduain, 
Andrea Mantegna, when an old man upwards 
of seventy, might have felt as if war was the one 
great interest of the civilised, or, rather, uncivil- 
ised world ; whilst the last days of Luini (the pupil 
of Leonardo da Vinci), and of the gentle Correggio 
of Parma, must have been darkened by the over- 
whelming tidings of the sack of Rome. 



When we turn to Venice a similar outburst of 
artistic talent, in the midst of war and tumult, is 
evident, though it came to its perfection rather 
later. 

Giovanni and Gentile Bellini, Bonifazio, Titian, 
Tintoretto, Carpaccio, Paolo Veronese, all belong 
to the stormy close of the fifteenth century, and 
the equally stormy opening of the sixteenth. War 
brought out Italian talent for military architecture, 
which was so much studied and improved that 
Italians were generally employed by foreign sove- 
reigns in the erection of fortifications ; whilst in 
artistic and ornamental work none could compete 
with them. But for the corruption of morals intro- 
duced by the Medici family, and for the political 
intrigue and deception which resulted from op- 
pression, the Italian States might, by uniting in one 
object, have become an independent nation ; but 
they had no guide, no leader: the moment of deliver- 
ance from foreign devastation and oppression was 
yet far off. 

The political result of the Reformation in Germany 
was, for Italy, fortunate. Charles V. made peace 
with Clement VII., and then found himself so 
harassed by the contests of the different States of 
Germany, and the League formed against him by the 
Protestant Princes, that Italy was left unmolested, 
except for a fruitless attempt of the French Duke of 
Guise (who was descended from the Anjou family) 
to establish himself on the throne of Naples. 

Great efforts were made by Francis I. to retain a Savoy. 
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hold on the territories of the Duke of Savoy. He 
even issued an edict declaring Piedmont united to 
France, and placed, in different parts of the country, 
officials and magistrates of his own, to order its 
internal affairs ; but the strong attachment of 
the people to the House of Savoy was not to be 
overcome. 

1542. The French besieged the town of Cuneo, in 1542. 
There were no soldiers to defend it, but the citizens 
armed themselves ; and even the women, under the 
direction of the Countess of Luserna, the Governor's 
wife, undertook to guard a portion of the fortifica- 
tions. The French General offered the women 
permission to leave the town, but all refused it ; 
then he threatened that, if the Governor still held 
out, his little child, who was outside the town 
(having been sent into the country with its nurse), 
should be put to death. The Count of Luserna 
replied to the messenger in terms which suited a 
noble soldier ; and his wife, who was present, added : 
" Tell your General that I agree entirely with my 
husband ". Such resistance could not be overcome, 
and the French retired. 

Similar determination was shown when Nice was 

1543 attacked in 1543. The French were in alliance with 
the Turks at that time, and a fleet appeared before 
Nice. There was only time to raise a few earthworks 
for its defence — but again, women as well as men 
uniting, the enemy were twice repulsed, and one 
woman, Caterina Segurana, advancing to a breach 
that had been made in the walls, seized the banner 
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which the Turks had planted there, and in sign of 
victory raised it to the top of the rampart. 

In the year 1556, Charles V. relinquished his 1556. 
splendid position, that he might spend his last 
days in a monastery ; and a new phase of troubled 
existence then dawned upon Italy. The Papal 
State was independent, so were the Republics of 
Venice and Genoa; whilst Tuscany, under the 
Medici, — Ferrara, under the Este family, — Parma, 
under the Farnese, — and Modena and Montferrat, 
under the house of Gonzaga, had separate govern- 
ments, and were not sufficiently united in in- 
terest to repel an invader. The house of Savoy 
had disputed the claim of the Gonzaga family to 
Montferrat ; but when the question was brought 
before the Emperor for decision, it was settled in 
favour of the lords of Mantua. 

Emmanuel Philibert, Duke of Savoy, who suc- 
ceeded Charles the Good, had warlike tastes. He 
threw in his lot with Philip II. of Spain, and 
commanded the Spanish forces at the battle of St. 
Quentin, when French and Spaniards were at open 
war in Flanders. The message which he sent to his 
subjects when he entered upon a career to which, 
apparently, he had no call, is the best excuse that 
could be offered for him. " Tell them," he said, ** that 
if they have lost a good Prince in Duke Charles, they 
have found another who will as ardently seek their 
prosperity, if only they will be faithful to him ; " 
and the Prince kept his word. He had no army^ 
no money of his own : but he reconstructed the 
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State by his efforts as a soldier; for when the 
victory of St. Quentin was gained by Philip XL, 
and peace was concluded at Cateau Cambresis, 
1559* in 1559, restitution was made to the Duchy of 
Savoy of all which, in former years, had been 
taken from it, with the exception of Geneva, and 
the Cantons of Vaud and the Valois, which re- 
mained witH the Swiss. 



Ill 



CHAPTER XIV. 

A.D. I559-I582. 

A SHORT Statement of the position of Italy at this 
date (1559) may help to render the after succession 
of events more clear. The House of Austria, it 
must be remembered, was, by the arrangement of 
Charles V., divided into two branches : — the Ger- 
man branch, subject to the Emperor Ferdinand, 
the brother of Charles; and the Spanish branch, 
subject to Philip II., King of Spain — ^the son of 
Charles. The German branch held possession of 
the German States and the Netherlands. The 
Spanish branch kept all the remaining dominions. 
Thus, in 1559, the King of Spain possessed the 
Islands of Sardinia and Sicily, the Kingdom of. 
Naples, and the Duchy of Milan, which Charles V. 
had seized for his own in 1535, when the male 
line of the Sforza family became extinct. 

Sardinia and Sicily had, for the defence of their 
ancient liberty, a Parliament, without the assent of 
which no new taxes could be imposed, nor any 
alteration made in those which were already 
established; but, either by corruption or by fear, 
the Spanish viceroys and g^overnors had found 
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means to carry out their own wishes, sometimes 
with, and sometimes without, the consent of 
Parliament. Grievous also was the oppression of 
the people both in Naples and in the Duchy of 
Milan. In these States all the most important 
places in the government were occupied by 
Spaniards; the privileges of the citizens were 
either entirely set aside, or reduced to mere forms; 
the arbitrary powers of the rulers were exorbitant ; 
the imposts laid on the people being all the more 
obnoxious because the sums received were spent 
in Spain. And thus was begun the ruin of the 
most beautiful and fertile portions of unhappy 
Italy. 

The treaty of Cateau Cambresis, though most 
important as bringing peace, could not restore all 
that had been seized by injustice. The French 
still kept a hold on the small State of Saluzzo, 
which they had seized in 1548. 

Doubtless they imagined that Savoy, to which 
State it properly belonged, had been too much 
weakened by all that war had brought upon her, 
to allow of any opposition ; and it is true that when, 
by the treaty of Cateau Cambresis, Duke Emmanuel 
Philibert was placed in quiet possession of his 
inheritance, he found it in a very hopeless condi- 
tion ; with no revenue, no courts of judicature, no 
schools ; the nobles divided by faction, the people 
miserable and dispirited ; the fields uncultivated ; 
and industry and commerce at the lowest ebb. 
But the indomitable energy, and the sound judg- 
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ment, which have distinguished so many members 
of the house of Savoy, were fully exhibited by 
Emmanuel Philibert. The first thing that de- 
manded attention was the defence of the country ; 
and with this object, steps were taken to restore 
the fortifications which had been destroyed, and to 
raise a military force which should include men of 
every class, between the ages of eighteen and fifty, 
who were capable of bearing arms. A College was 
also set on foot for the training of cavalry. Thus 
a regular army was gradually formed, and the 
safety of the country was secured. 

The French and * Spaniards had possession of 
certain fortresses in Piedmont, when Emmanuel 
Philibert began his reforms. They held the strong- 
holds on the pretext that the Duke of Savoy had 
no direct heir; and therefore, in the event of his 
death, they would themselves become the sovereign 
lords of the State. This would certainly have 
proved the ruin of Piedmont. But a merciful Provi- 
dence ordered otherwise. A son was born to the 
Duke in his later years ; and little by little, through 
the medium of gifts, flattery, reasonable argument, 
and formal protests, the fortresses were all ulti- 
mately recovered, and the foreigners expelled. 

The measures of improvement introduced by Em- 
manuel Philibert are almost too numerous to be 
recorded. The Assembly of the States General 
had so degenerated that the laws were made, 
rather with a view to benefit the nobility and 
clergy, and certain of the Communes, than the 
8 
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people generally. The Duke, accustomed to com- 
mand, made no complaints against the Assembly, 
but simply ceased to convoke it ; whilst he preserved 
to the supreme Court of Justice the right of con- 
firming and registering laws and decrees, so that 
there might be a check upon absolute power. 
Some of the peasants were really serfs, liable to 
be bought and sold with their masters' estates; 
this kind of slavery was abolished. With the view 
of making Piedmont thoroughly Italian, the Duke 
ordered that the acts and decrees of the govern- 
ment should be written in the Italian language. 
Up to this time the French language and French 
manners and customs had prevailed. Turin was 
made by Emmanuel Philibert the residence of the 
Court, the Senate, and the University; so that it 
became a capital, and was reckoned amongst the 
great cities of Italy. Many other improvements, 
such as the care taken for the cultivation and 
manufacture of silk, the encouragement of agricul- 
ture, the attention paid to the plantation of trees, 
and the formation of a beautiful park, near Turin, 
showed the great and wise interest taken by the 
Duke in all that could benefit his people. They 
are mentioned here particularly, because they 
account for the fact that, from this time, in the 
midst of oppression, subjection, and humiliation, 
the eyes of all thoughtful men in Italy were directed 
to the small State, half French in territory, but 
wholly Italian in sympathy, in which alone the 
sense of freedom was permitted to expand, and 
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whose Princes stood forth amidst the oppression 
and the quarrels of Europe as sovereigns who 
cared for the welfare of their subjects. A Venetian 
ambassador to the court of Emmanuel Philibert 
speaks of the Duke as being always bound by his 
word when once he had given it ; and adds that, 
rather than break it, he would lose his Kingdom 
and his life. 

Men of Science and Letters, Professors, Artists, 
Architects, were invited to the court of Savoy, and 
honourably received there ; but Duke Emmanuel 
Philibert was in no way open to flattery from them ; 
and when a historian once asked for a pension, 
suggesting at the same time that he would hand 
down the Duke's name with praise to posterity, 
the answer which accompanied the refusal of the 
request was : ** I regard more the secret testimony 
of my own conscience than the public judgment of 
the most celebrated historian in the world ". 

Emmanuel Philibert was in short one of the 
best princes of his age; but in August, 1580, being 
only fifty-two years old, he died; and his son, 
Charles Emmanuel, succeeded him. From the ac- 
cession of this king till the end of the seventeenth 
century, the thread of Italian history must con- 
tinue to be traced through the house of Savoy. 

The Popes, after the peace of Cateau Cam- Rome, 
bresis, kept their State independent, but did not 
again take any open part in military efforts ; 
their attention, indeed, was directed exclusively 
to the spiritual affairs of the Church ; — the change 
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brought about by the teaching of Martin Luther, 
and the subsequent spread of the Reformation. 
The most marked event connected with this 
period is the meeting of the Council of Trent, 
in 1542, with the professed object of removing 
abuses in the Church, and deciding certain ques- 
tions of controversy, which, in the course of 
centuries, had arisen. It does not come within 
the scope of this short History to enter into the 
details of a Council which really affected Italy less 
directly than it did other European States. It 

1563. was not concluded till the year 1563 ; and although 
it could not, and did not, put an end to the protests 
made against error, it brought out more fully the 
definite doctrines of the Church of Rome, and 
helped to restore the discipline which had of late 
years been so much neglected. 

Christendom had, indeed, great cause at this 
time to seek for reunion. The Turks were gaining 

1570. ground rapidly. In 1570, they had attacked the 
island of Cyprus, which was held by Venice ; and 
having a navy of 300 ships, carrying a large army, 
they succeeded in taking it. Fifteen thousand of 
the Christian inhabitants of Nicosia, the capital, 
were killed, and the rest were made slaves. Fama- 
gosta, another town, surrendered after a vigorous 
resistance ; and the Turks, regardless of the treaty 
made with the garrison, imprisoned them ; the 
citizens were killed, and the governor, Bragadino, 
was condemned to be burnt alive. He died nobly, 
commending his soul to his Saviour; and the 
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report of his death roused the Princes of Europe 
to avenge him, although they had hitherto been 
deaf to the prayers of Pope Pius V., who had Pope 
earnestly entreated them to unite in repelling the ^*"^ ^• 
advance of the Mohammedan power. Spain, 
Venice, the Pope, the Duke of Savoy, the military 
order of Knights who possessed Malta, all joined gattle of 
in forming a fleet sufficient to resist the Turks ; and Lepanto. 
on the 7th October, 157 1, the great battle of^57i- 
Lepanto was fought, the combined fleet being 
commanded by Don John of Austria, half-brother 
of Philip II. The contest was severe, especially 
in the case of the Venetians, who lost their 
Admiral, Agostino Barbarigo. The Turkish 
vessels surrounded him, and he was mortally 
wounded in the eye. He lived for a few 
minutes, and ere becoming unconscious heard 
the joyful cry, ** Victory ! victory ! " and raising 
his hands to Heaven in token of thankfulness, 
he expired. 

Sixty-two of the Turkish vessels sank, and 153 
were taken. The conquerors were received in 
triumph by the Pope, and by the Venetian Senators. 
The Pope had good reason to dread external 
dangers, for the Roman State was at that time 
in no condition to meet an enemy. The Papal 
army was reduced to 500 Swiss soldiers; the 
finances of the Holy See were at the lowest ebb ; 
assassinations were frequent, even at the gates of 
Rome ; whilst the authority (which had formerly 
been acknowledged by all Europe) was now so 
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weakened that the Papal excommunications were 
set at nought, and the Reformation was rapidly 
spreading in England, Germany, and the Scandi- 
Pope navian Kingdoms. Gregory XIIL, who, in 1572 — 
Gregory the year after the battle of Lepanto — succeeded 
Pius v., was occupied with a reform of a much 
Rome, simpler character, for it was by him that the 
change in the Calendar, marked as the transition 
from the Old Style to the New Style, was made. 
1582. This change was inaugurated in the year 1582. 
There had been no revision of the Calendar since 
the time of Julius Caesar; and as the year, reckoned 
by weeks and months, did not exactly coincide 
with the period of the revolution of thf %^*1round 
the BaSxT, an error of ten days had, in the course 
of time, arisen. According to the New Style, the 
day after the 4th October was reckoned as the 15th ; 
and by thus taking away ten days, and introducing 
what is known as Leap Year, — when the month of 
February has an extra day, — the errors in the 
calculations of the Calendar were corrected. The 
reform was accepted gradually by all the Christian 
nations, except Russia, and the States which sub- 
mitted to the authority of the Greek Church. Eng- 
land delayed until 175 1. 

The period of the Pontificate of Gregory XI IL 
was marked by several distinguished names. Car- 
dinal Baronius, the Librarian of the Vatican, and 
Cardinal Bellarmine, the controversialist, are great 
authorities in Ecclesiastical Law and History; whilst 
St. Francis de Sales and St. Charles Borromeo are 
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honoured for saintliness and charity by the whole 
Christian world. 

The reigns of the Popes were usually very short, 
and (except when the Pontiffs were roused to take 
part in military affairs) can scarcely be looked 
upon as connected with the political history of 
Italy. 

Sixtus v., the successor of Gregory XIIL, gained Pope 

for himself in the course of five years a lasting Sixtus V. 

reputation for good government. He put an end 

to the feuds of the two great families — the Orsini 

and the Colonna, and repressed the lawlessness of 

the lower orders. He encouraged art, and completed 

the Dome of St. Peter's. Clement VHI. recovered Pope 

for the Roman State the city of Ferrara, which had Clement 

VIII 
been held by the Este family as a fief of the Holy 

See. 

Paul V. (Borghese) exercised his office with great Pope 
zeal ; but his strictness degenerated into severity, ^^"^ ^• 
and produced a grave contest with Venice. The 
Republic allowed the Pope to exert spiritual 
authority, and to compel every Bishop to reside 
in his own Diocese ; but when Paul attempted to 
interfere in the government of the State, excom- 
municated the Doge, and put Venice under an 
interdict, there was immediate resistance. The Venice. 
Venetian government obliged the priests to exercise 
their office without reference to the interdict, and 
sent the Jesuits and several of the other religious 
orders out of the country ; and at length the fiery 
Pontiff, urged by the King of France (Henry IV.), 
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consented to withdraw his decrees, and entered 
into a compact which suited the views of both 
parties. In this controversy between Church and 
State, Sarpi, a monk, known also as Fra Paolo, 
was sent by the Pope to Venice as his repre- 
sentative ; but he upheld the claims of the Re- 
public, and in consequence was excommunicated. 
Sarpi published under a feigned name a History of 
the Council of Trent, which was really an elaborate 
attack on papal policy. The troubles of the 
Venetian State seem in no way to have interfered 
with the progress of art, for which it was so dis- 
tinguished. Tintoretto, Paul Veronese, Palma 
Vecchio, the Bassano family, and Paris. Bordone 
were contemporaries whose works must always 
excite wonder and admiration. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

A.D. I582-1663. 

The reign of Charles Emmanuel of Savoy, which Savoy, 
lasted fifty years, was most important both for his 
own state and for the rest of Italy. A soldier, like 
his father, he expected his people to follow his 
military tastes. Being once asked how many 
soldiers he had, he replied, ** As many soldiers as 
I have subjects " ; and setting an example of what 
a soldier's work should be, he was the first to lead 
them in battle, exposing himself to the same 
dangers and hardships they were called upon to 
bear. He was physically weak, but intellectually 
powerful ; and his large heart and great courage 
made him so beloved by his people, that they 
bore patiently the burdens which his frequent wars 
imposed upon them ; whilst they fully appreciated 
the fact that the enemy against whom he contended 
was the Spaniard, — a foreigner, who tyrannised over 
the country. 

For Savoy and Piedmont were becoming every 
year more and more recognised as Italian. Charles 
Emmanuel spoke the language always, and with 
a singularly fascinating accent, and great facility. 
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He had poetical talent, and artistic tastes, was a 
collector of books, and statues, pictures, cameos, 
etc., and so marked a patron of literary talent, 
that, when Chiabrera da Savona, a poet of note, 
visited Turin, the Duke sent a carriage and four to 
meet him — an honour which, as a rule, was reserved 
only for ambassadors. 

The difficulties with which Charles Emmanuel 
had to contend arose, as usual, from the position 
of the Duchy. Enclosed, as it were, between two 
powers, France and Spain, the important question 
to be decided was, in what way to secure independ- 
ence. Spain seemed likely at first to be the safer 
ally; and Charles Emmanuel took possession of 
the Marquisate of Saluzzo, invaded Provence, and 
even aspired to the Crown of France; for that 
country, being under a young and weak prince and 
a prey to religious dissension, was for a time open 
to foreign interference. But when Henry IV. of 
Navarre became King of France, the question of 
prudence was altered. The Duke of Savoy and 
Piedmont recognised that he was himself liable to 
attack, and that it would be well to make a friend 
of the brave and powerful monarch who was his 
near neighbour. He therefore entered into an 
alliance with Henry, the object of which was to 
drive the Spaniards entirely out of Italy, and to 
lessen the power of the House of Austria in Europe 
generally. 

The prospect was hopeful for both sovereigns, 
but the assassination of Henry IV. put an end to 
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all idea of assistance from France ; and Charles 
Emmanuel found himself alone, face to face, with 
the power of Spain. New causes of disagreement 
arose almost immediately. The Duke of Mantua, 
one of the Gonzaga family, died, leaving only a 
daughter to inherit his dominions, including 
.Montferrat, to which the House of Savoy, as has 
before been stated, had a claim. Charles Em- 
manuel, in pursuance of this asserted right, invaded 
Montferrat ; but both French and Spaniards obliged 
him to withdraw. The Duke, however, still kept 
his troops together. The Spaniards required their 
dismissal. Charles Emmanuel took no notice of the 
order, and when it was insisted upon as a matter 
of obedience, he remained all the more firm in his 
resolution, preferring the risk of a dangerous war 
to that of servile subjection to a foreign power. 

In the meantime he sought the alliance of 
Venice, Holland, and England, and was the first 
among the Italian Princes to assert the independ- 
ence of Italy ; none however came forward really to 
help him. War with Spain was declared in 16 15, and 1615. 
at Asti the forces of the Duchy were conquered ; 
but the victory was of little profit to the enemy, a 
treaty being agreed upon by which the Duke of 
Savoy kept his independence, and was also able to 
carry out his claim to Montferrat. Peace was, how- 
ever, still far off. 

To the Austrians, the most important portion of 
Northern Italy was what is generally known as 
the Valteline, — a broad deep valley, through which 
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flows the river Adda, and which extends from the 
Lake of Como to the Tyrol. It was the easiest 
and most direct road of communication between 
Austria and those States of Italy which, like 
Lombardy, were actually subject to Austria, or 
were governed by princes connected with the 
Austrian Royal family. Certain religious disputes • 
and quarrels, which broke out in the Valteline, gave 
occasion for its invasion. A short war of three 
years was carried on between the Austrians and 
the Duke of Savoy, who was aided by the Venetians 
and their allies ; and in the end, the Austrians were 
obliged to retire. Then followed another quarrel. 
The principal branch of the Gonzaga family, of 
Mantua, became extinct; and the Duchy was 
claimed by a French Prince, — the Duke of Nevers, 
— who was descended from a younger branch of the 
Gonzagas. This was, in other words, claiming the 
Duchy for France; and Charles Emmanuel, without 
delay, took measures for resistance. It was the 
last effort of his warlike career. The claim of the 
Duke of Nevers was so strongly supported by 
Cardinal Richelieu, the crafty Prime Minister of 
Louis XIII., that the Duke of Savoy had no re- 
source but to ally himself with Spain ; and a short 
contest followed. The French threatened the very 
heart of Piedmont, whilst the Spaniards formed a 
camp close to Casale, and the forces of the German 
Emperor, who was upholding Spain, settled near 
Mantua. All these arrangements were made quite 
independently of the Duke of Savoy. For his 
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own defence Charles Emmanuel called together 
the best of his troops with the intention of disput- 
ing one of the passes of the Alps, so as to repel 
the further advance of the French ; but at Savi- 
gliano he was taken ill, and, full of bitter grief, he 
died, leaving his country a prey to three foreign 
armies, besides famine and pestilence. 

Victor Amadeus I., the eldest son of Charles Em- 1630. 
manuel, succeeded his father (1630). He married 
Christina, sister of cdms XlfJ Prince Thomas, the 
second son of Charles Emmanuel, was the founder 
of a distinct branch of the House of Savoy known as 
Savoy Carignan, to which belonged the celebrated 
Prince Eugene, who was soon to make himself 
famous as the opponent of the English Duke of 
Marlborough. 

The marriage of Victor Amadeus of Savoy with 
Christina of France brought about a more friendly 
feeling between the two countries, though the 
family of Savoy was considered so inferior to that 
of the King of France that when Victor Amadeus 
married Christina, he always remained bare-headed 
in her presence, because she was a Fille de France, 
A treaty was made with France by which Mantua 
was left to the Duke of Nevers, though a certain 
portion of the Duchy of Montferrat, so long a subject 
of contention, was given up to Savoy. Duke 
Victor Amadeus was compelled at the same time 
to yield to France the fortress of Pignerol ; and 
although it might have seemed that the acquisition 
of the Montferrat territory balanced the loss of the 
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fortress, it was not so really. Pignerol, in the 
possession of France, opened again to the French 
armies the door into Italy, and the consequences 
were disastrous. It is interesting to remark that 
Richelieu himself was present at the siege of Pigne- 
rol ; and when he afterwards went to visit Louis 
XIII., who was at Grenoble, he took with him, to 
introduce to the King, the wily Italian — afterwards 
known as Cardinal Mazarin, — who was to exercise 
an influence over the fortunes of France scarcely to 
be surpassed by that of Richelieu himself. 

The reign of Victor Amadeus I. lasted seven years. 
1637. His death in 1637 brought upon Savoy the most 
grievous of all national calamities — civil war. His 
children, two boys and a girl (the Princess Margaret), 
were left under the guardianship of the widowed 
Duchess Christina, who became Regent, under 
the title of Madam Royal. Her position was, 
however, disputed by two brothers of the late 
Duke — Count Maurice and Count Thomas ; the 
former a Cardinal, the latter a soldier. 

According to the usual custom of inheritance 
and government in Savoy, both had a right to 
share in the Regency; *but Christina absolutely 
refused to yield any part of her authority, declaring 
that when her husband was dying, he had specially 
conferred it upon her alone. National jealousy 
was at once aroused. The two brothers-in-law 
accused Christina of wishing to make Savoy subject 
to France ; and Christina accused them of desiring 
to make it subject to Spain. The truth appears to 
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have been that neither party really desired any- 
thing but the interests of Savoy, though they 
differed in the means of securing it. But the 
two little boys who were indirectly the cause of 
so much contention were weak and sickly. The 
elder of the two soon died, and his brother, Charles 
Emmanuel II., would, it seemed, not long survive. 
Then the two princes, Maurice and Thomas, be- 
came still more alarmed at the prospect of French 
influence prevailing in the Duchy ; and openly 
allying themselves with Spain, they brought about 
the invasion of Piedmont. The principal cities, 
partly from regard to the Princes, and partly from 
a great dislike to Madam Royal and the French, 
opened their gates to the Spaniards. The Princes 
tried to lay hands on the Duchess and her son, and 
when the attempt failed, an effort was made to 
compel her to enter into a definite agreement with 
them, and give the fortresses into their hands. For 
a long time Christina resisted, striving earnestly 
to avoid seeking either French or Spanish protec- 
tion. At last she was induced to sign a treaty of 
alliance with the French King, by which three 
places were given up to him. As soon as this was 
made known, the two Princes proclaimed Christina 
a traitress to her country and her son. The people 
rose in insurrection ; the city of Turin was seized 
by Prince Thomas ; and the Duchess, with diffi- 
culty, found refuge in the Citadel from the swords 
of her own courtiers, and the openly-expressed 
scorn of the inhabitants. 
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Civil war between the Princes and Madam Royal 
followed. It lasted for three years, and the country 
was rendered desolate. At last the Duchess and 
the Princes perceived that the contest benefited 
only the French and the Spaniards ; and terms 
of agreement were arrived at. The Regency was 
left with the Duchess ; but a certain share of 
authority was conferred upon the Princes. Still, 
however, war between France and Spain continued, 
and was only ended by the Treaty of the Pyrenees 
1659. in 1659, which restored everything in the Duchy to 
the condition in which it was at the beginning of 
the reign of Victor Amadeus. It was just at this 
time that the wily Cardinal Mazarin proposed a 
marriage between the King of France, Louis 
XIV., and the Princess Margaret of Savoy. The 
young girl was taken by her mother to Lyons ; 
but a great disappointment awaited her. For 
political reasons it was thought better that the 
King of France should marry the Infanta of Spain ; 
and it was necessary, therefore, to put a courteous 
end to the marriage negotiations with Savoy ; but 
Madam Royal left Lyons with a written promise 
from Louis to marry Margaret, if the Spanish 
engagement should be broken off. What was, 
perhaps, more immediate consolation was the 
present of a pair of diamond earrings, "A very 
handsome present," says Mile, de Montpensier (the 
Grande Mademoiselle as she was called), in her 
Memoirs. ** The Duchess talked much about it, and 
every one marvelled at the change from tears after 
dinner to decided gaiety in the evening." 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

A.D. 1663-I7OO. 

It was not till the year 1663 that the young Savoy. 
Charles Emmanuel II. really took the government 1663. 
of the Duchy into his own hands. He was not 
very successful in war ; but his civil administration 
was wise, for he pursued the policy by which the 
Dukes of Savoy had restrained the power of the 
nobles, and lessened the burdens of the people, 
whilst taking measures to preserve a strong military 
force for the defence of the country. Personally 
he was self-indulgent ; his delight in the improve- 
ment of Turin, his capital, induced him to expend 
a larger sum in public improvements than could 
well be afforded ; but his people were devoted to 
him, and he returned their affection ; and when lying 
on his death-bed, he ordered the doors of his palace 
to be opened wide, in order that he might see the 
crowds who pressed forward to receive a report of 
his condition. Victor Amadeus II., the son and 
successor of Charles Emmanuel, was too young to 
assume himself the reigns of government ; and he 
remained under the care and guidance of his mother 
till the year 1684, after which he ruled with great 1684. 
9 
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wisdom and courage for the space of forty- six 
years. 

Those were perilous times for the house of 
Savoy. The ambition of the French King, Louis 
XIV., led him to treat the Duke as his vassal, and 
to make demands of the most arrogant kind, which 
would ultimately have led to the subjugation of 
all Italy. 

The first demand was that the freedom of religious 
opinion, which had been granted to the Waldenses, 
should be revoked. The demand, when granted, 
produced insurrection, and consequent severe punish- 
ments and executions. 

The second was for a free passage for the 
French troops through the Passes of the Alps. 

The third, that a military contingent should be 
provided by the Duke to be used against the King 
of Spain. 

The fourth, that certain places, and, in particular, 
the Castle of Turin, should be consigned to the 
French monarch. 

The last requirement was too much for the spirit 
of the Duke of Savoy to grant. It would have 
been simply making himself and his people the 
subjects of France. His little army consisted only 
of a few thousand soldiers; but the demand was 
refused, and war was declared against the powerful 
French King. 

Then followed a time of grievous trial. A French 
army commanded by Catinat, a general of great 
ability, was sent by Louis XIV. into Piedmont, 
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with orders to devastate the country, and show no 
pity. The general, more merciful than his royal 
master, having won two battles, had not the heart 
to injure the peasantry, and therefore sent an 
entreaty that compassion might be shown to the 
unhappy people. The answer returned was ** Burn ! 
burn! Go on burning," and the order was carried 
out. The French destroyed the beautiful Park at 
Turin, and burnt the Castle of Rivoli. When the 
tidings were brought to Victor Amadeus he ex- 
claimed, "Let all my palaces be burnt to the 
ground, if they will only spare the dwellings of the 
poor". This feeling of pity for his people seems 
always to have been present with him. One day, 
when passing through a very barren part of the 
country, he found himself in the midst of a half- 
naked, and starving population, and immediately 
distributed amongst them all the money which he 
had with him; and taking off the rich Collar of 
the Order of the Annunziata which he wore round 
his neck, he broke it up and gave this also to the 
poor people, that they might buy bread. Such 
charitable acts are not, and can never be, forgotten 
by the Piedmontese, and have doubtless tended to 
increase their devotion to the Savoy family, whose 
conduct has formed so marked a contrast to the 
ruling power in some other Italian States. 

The war between France and Piedmont lasted 
till 1694. But Victor Amadeus did not fail in his 1694. 
endeavours to put a stop to it. Louis XIV. had 
been victorious in Italy, but he was defeated in 
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Other countries; and this disposed him to listen 
to the secret proposals of the Duke of Savoy. A 
truce, followed by a treaty of peace, was agreed 
upon between the two powers. It was confirmed 
1697. 1^ '697, by the treaty of Ryswick, to which France, 
England, Spain, and Holland were parties; and 
which gave for a time peace to Europe, and proved 
very advantageous to Savoy; for the town of 
Pignerol was restored to Piedmont, and the French 
and Germans once more left Italy. 

The changes which took place in some of the 
smaller Italian States during this period (the latter half 
of the seventeenth century) must not be overlooked. 
Rome. The Popes increased their dominions by the 
addition of Ferrara, and the Duchy of Urbino ; but 
they injured their reputation by nepotism, or unduly 
conferring power and dignities upon their own 
relatives. 

Tuscany. The Medici family, as Grand Dukes of Tuscany, 
governed their people with gentleness, but corrupted 
them by evil example ; and whilst encouraging art, 
they entirely neglected the defence of the State, — 
the army being reduced to a nullity. 

Venice. And so it was with the lesser States. Venice 
carried on a contest with the Turks, sometimes 
successfully, sometimes unsuccessfully. In the 
year 1669 she lost the Island of Candia, after 
having defended it heroically for twenty-nine years ; 
but some years afterwards she gained another ad- 
dition to her dominions by the conquest of Pelopon- 
nesus, now known as The Morea. 
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Genoa had found herself obliged to submit to Genoa. 
Louis XIV., who, angry at being refused certain 
demands, sent out a fleet which approached the 
city as a friend, and then unexpectedly bombarded 
it. The losses of the Republic were severe ; but only 
when theFrench — weary, yet not satisfied — withdrew, 
was there any idea of yielding. The bombardment 
had been unjust, and the Peace granted was 
ungenerous. The French monarch insisted that 
the Doge of Genoa, accompanied by four Senators, 
should himself go to Paris and ask for pardon ; and 
such was the necessity of the case, that the insolent 
requirement was accepted. 

At this time the oppression of the Spanish 
government in the Kingdom of Naples, in Sicily, Naples, 
and Sardinia rose to its height. Men were con- 
demned to the galleys, merely at the will of 
Governors and Viceroys. Public offices were sold ; 
and those who bought them made money by resell- 
ing them. Justice was a matter of bribery ; ban- 
ditti scoured the country with impunity; owners 
of land tyrannised over their labourers ; agriculture 
was decreasing; taxes were increasing; and the 
burdens fell upon the poorer classes, while the rich 
and the nobles were left free. Many families emi- 
grated. The population of Milan was reduced from 
three hundred thousand to one hundred thousand, 
and the villages were deserted. 

Complaints were useless. They passed neces- 
sarily through the hands of the Governors, who, 
either from ignorance, presumption, or want of time, 
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did not attend to them, or, from motives of personal 
intecest, upheld the evil-doers. As a last expedient, 
the Neapolitan soldiers rose against the Spanish 
government, with the idea of establishing a Re- 
public, under Masaniello, a young man whose 
employment had previously been that of a fish- 
vendor. The Spaniards were obliged to quit 
Naples, but they found means to re-enter it ; and 
then tranquillity was restored by means of severe 
punishments. 

Similar results followed the insurrection of 
Messina, the capital of Sicily, in 1674. '^^^ 
insurgents looked to France for aid, but only received 
promises, which were quickly abandoned ; and the 
city remained at the mercy of the Spaniards. 
Several thousands of the inhabitants were exiled; 
property was confiscated, houses were destroyed, 
and the city was deprived of its privileges. Five 
hundred persons, who, on the faith of a permission, 
returned from exile, were condemned to death or to 
the galleys. 

It was a miserable time for Italy, and as destruc- 
tive of good habits and manners as of happiness. 

Offices, laws, language, customs, opinions, even 
modes of dress, and forms of society, were all 
subject to Spanish influence. The title of Don 
superseded that of Signor. The gentlemen of 
the country lost their ancient pride, but, with it, 
they lost also their courtesy and cultivation, and 
secluded themselves in their Chateaux, taking no 
part in public affairs. The common people were 
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equally debased. In fact, except in Piedmont and 
Venice, where the military profession was upheld 
from necessity, the Italians lived without object or 
interest, and became accustomed to a life of absolute 
inactivity. 

The impulse which had in previous years been 
given to the cultivation of Art and Literature had 
lessened. Yet the great painter Domenichino (1581 
to 1 641) has left works that can never lose their 
high reputation ; and the name of Torquato Tasso, 
the author of the famous poem La Gerusalemme 
Liberata, is classical in Italian Literature. Tasso's 
unfortunate attachment to the Princess Leonora 
d'Este (sister of his patron, Alfonso II., Duke of 
Ferrara), the envy which was aroused by his poetical 
talent and the favour shown him, — ^his jealous dis- 
position, and ultimate insanity, and death, in 1595, 
are among the saddest stories of literary history. 

Science was upheld by the Florentine, Galileo, 
who lived from 1564 to 1642. His important 
astronomical discoveries, however, brought only 
trouble and trial to himself. When he declared that 
the earth moved round the sun — and not the sun 
round the earth — he brought himself under the cen- 
sure of the Inquisition, a tribunal instituted for the 
preservation of the Faith of the Church, and the 
punishment of those who offended against it. It 
was composed chiefly of Monks of the Order of St. 
Dominic, and was famed for its severity. The 
assertion of Galileo was declared by them to be 
contrary to the teaching of the Catholic Church. 
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He was summoned to Rome, and called upon to 
kneel and renounce the truths he had maintained. 
It has been said that on rising up, after making his 
recantation, he stamped his foot, and was heard to 
exclaim in an undertone, ** And yet it does move " 
(£ pur si muove). The story is not absolutely au- 
thentic ; but it is certain that Galileo was condemned 
to imprisonment for an indefinite time, — a sentence 
which was, however, soon commuted to banishment 
to the Villa of the Grand Duke of Tuscany, at Rome. 
Ultimately, he was allowed to return to his home 
near Florence, where for some time he carried on 
most important scientific inquiries, and made many 
valuable discoveries. He died in 1642, — the year 
that Sir Isaac Newton was born. 

Many illustrious men were disciples of Galileo, 
and by their talent and industry kept up the spirit 
of study and scientific research in Tuscany. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

A.D. 17OO-I732. 

We have reached the beginning of the i8th century, 
which was destined to see great and momentous 
changes throughout the whole of Europe, — changes 
from which Italy, especially, was to suffer. 

Before entering upon the history of this period, 
it will be well to again state clearly the political 
position of the various States which occupied the 
Italian Peninsula. 

The Duchy of Milan, the Kingdom of Naples, 
and the Islands of Sicily and Sardinia, recognised 
the sovereignty of Charles II., King of Spain. 

The other principal sovereigns were — 

The Pope. 

The Grand Duke of Tuscany (of the Medici 
family). 

The Duke of Savoy and Piedmont. 

The Duke of Mantua and Montferrat (of the 
Gonzaga family). 

The Duke of Parma (of the house of Farnese). 

The Duke of Modena and Reggio (of the family 
of Este). 

There were also two Republics — Venice and 
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Genoa ; and several very small States, which can 
scarcely be said to have had any political power. 
These were the little Republics of Monaco, of Piom- 
bino, and of Massa and Carrara. Lastly, several 
fiefs were still in existence, which were subject 
directly to the German Emperor, whilst two Alpine 
valleys belonged to France. 

The endless conflict of political interests occa- 
sioned by these numerous subdivisions of a country 
which, geographically, cannot be said to be large, 
may more easily be imagined than described. 

It can be no matter of surprise that the longing 
for unity under one head should become universal 
as years rolled on, and brought their sad experience. 

The death of Charles II. of Spain, which took 
1700. place in November of the year 1700, was the prelude 
to great political changes in Europe. Charles, who 
was the direct descendant of Philip II., left no 
children to inherit his throne, which was in conse- 
quence claimed by France, by Austria, and by the 
Duke of Savoy. 

Louis XIV. of France had married Maria Theresa, 
the elder sister of Charles, and now upheld the right 
to the Spanish throne, of Philip, Duke of Anjou, 
second son of the Dauphin, and therefore grandson 
to Maria Theresa. Leopold, Emperor of Germany, 
whose mother was a Spanish Princess of an elder 
generation, upheld the right of his second son, the 
Archduke Charles, of Austria. 

The Duke of Savoy, Victor Amadeus II., also 
had a shadowy claim, in right of a Spanish marriage; 
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but his motive for coming forward must have been 
not so much any expectation of success, as the 
desire to aggrandise his own position. 

By the will of Charles II. of Spain, drawn up Pope 
at the instigation of Pope Innocent XL, the crown Innocent 
had been left to Philip of Anjou ; but the other 
claimants were not prepared to yield what each 
considered his right ; and then ensued the long 
war of the Spanish Succession. 

The Pope, and the sovereigns of Tuscany, 
Parma, and Modena declared themselves neutral ; 
but the Duke of Mantua allied himself with France. 
Victor Amadeus, of Savoy, was placed in a very Savoy, 
difficult position ; and — influenced, doubtless, by 
the consideration that France was a power near 
and threatening, whilst Austria was far off and 
not very far-seeing — he at first took the side of the 
French. 

The arrival in Italy of an Austrian General, who 
was a member of the Savoy family, soon compli- 
cated greatly the Duke's position. 

Prince Eugene was a direct descendant of Charles 
Emmanuel I. He was born in France, where his 
father had inherited the possessions of the Counts 
of Soissons. In his youth he had worn the dress 
of a French Abbe, and it was supposed that he 
would take orders; but the historical romances 
of the day excited his longing for a military career, 
and, presenting himself before the King of France, 
he asked for the command of a regiment. His 
request was refused — not without a sneer —and 
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Prince Eugene then left France, with an oath 
never to return except sword in hand; and his 
oath was kept. 

His services were offered to Austria and accepted ; 
and so much did he distinguish himself that, at 
the age of thirty-four, he was made Commander- 
in-chief of the army raised to repel the Turks. 
Now, when he appeared at the head of the Austrian 
forces, which were sent to oppose the French in 
Piedmont, and gained three victories in a very 
short time, Amadeus II. had a strong inducement 
to throw in his lot with Austria, rather than with 
France. Personally he had cause of complaint 
against both. The French Government had failed 
in keeping agreements, and had not advanced 
certain sums of money which had been promised ; 
whilst the Austrian Prince Charles had hesitated 
to allow Victor Amadeus to enter the same carriage 
with himself, and had insisted that he should take 
a lower seat at table, because he was only a Duke. 
In the end the Austrian influence gained the day, 
and secret negotiations were entered into. Louis 
XIV., becoming aware of the fact, ordered the 
arrest of all the Piedmontese soldiers who were in 
his army, and gave the Duke of Savoy twenty-four 
hours to declare himself either a friend or an 
enemy. 

The Duke entered into no explanations, but 
arrested the French Ambassador, closed the gates 
of Turin, made prisoners of three companies of 
French cavalry, called to arms the soldiers in the 
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provinces, sought alliance with other States, and 
declared war against France. 

** I prefer,'* he said in a public manifesto, " the 
honour of dying, sword in hand, to the shame of 
allowing myself to be insulted and oppressed." 

Yet the outlook was by no means promising. 
Prince Eugene had returned to Germariy, and the 
French had taken possession of Savoy, Nice, and 
other places in the Difchy ; and were preparing to 
besiege Turin, the last hope of the unfortunate 
Duke. 

The city of Turin was well prepared. . The 
inhabitants voluntarily seconded the soldiers. Old 
men, women, and children rivalled each other in 
giving their assistance in every possible way, whilst 
the younger men formed themselves into eight 
armed battalions. 

The French Admiral sent a courteous message 
to the Duke, asking him to point out his own 
special quarter of the town, in order that it might 
be spared attack ; he even offered the Duke a safe 
conduct if he wished to leave the city. 

The Duke replied that ** his quarters were wher- 
ever his presence could be most useful ; the enemy 
might, therefore, choose their point of attack at 
their pleasure. For the rest, there were two gates 
of the city open, through which he could pass 
when his duty called him to go forth.*' 

In fact, when every preparation for defence had 
been made, Victor Amadeus did leave the city with 
a few chosen officers and soldiers, promising his 
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people that he would return to set them free ; and 
exhorting them, in the meantime, to be brave and 
faithful. The little band had constant skirmishes 
with the enemy, sometimes attacking them in one 
place, sometimes in another. The works of the 
siege were carried on silently in the trenches. 
But when ' the fortifications were approached, a 
sudden outburst of artillery, assaults, and mines, 
began, and went on for three" months, during which 
time Victor Amadeus kept watch on the outside 
of the city, and found means to keep up a supply 
of provisions and ammunition. The best hope of 
the besieged was in the arrival of the Austrian 
army, under Prince Eugene, which was known to 
be already on its way to Turin. The French vainly 
endeavoured to stop this succour. Prince Eugene 
advanced by rapid marches, and was able to com- 
municate with the Duke. On the hill of the Superga, 
commanding a view from the foot of the Alps over 
the plains of Lombardy, the two commanders met. 
They could see the position of the enemy, and observe 
their movements. The Duke made a solemn vow to 
build a church on the height, if God should vouch- 
safe to grant him the victory ; and then, accom- 
panied by the Prince, descended the hill. The 
soldiers of the joint forces gathered around him, with 
cries of " Viva il Duca ! Viva Eugenio di Savoia ! " 
Measures were taken to encircle the French ; and 
1706. on the morning of 8th September, 1706, a great 
battle was fought, in which Victor Amadeus and 
Prince Eugene were completely successful ; whilst 
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of the French army scarcely twenty thousand 
escaped. 

The Duke, in fulfilment of his vow, built a noble 
church on the Superga, and instituted a yearly pro- 
cession, to commemorate the help which had been 
granted to him and to his people in the hour of their 
extreme peril. 

The immediate effect of the victory of Turin was 
the recovery of Piedmont for the Duke, and Lom- 
bardy for the Austrians. Its remote effects were 
even more important. 

The war of the Spanish Succession was carried 
on between France and Austria for several years. 
Philip of Anjou was ultimately declared to be King 
of Spain, and ascended the throne as Philip V. 
At the same time, by the treaties of Utrecht in 17 13, 1713. 
and Rastadt in 17 14, Sicily, with some small 1714. 
territories in the north of Italy, was given to 
Victor Amadeus II., who received the title of King. 
The Duchy of Milan, the Kingdom of Naples, the 
Island of Sardinia, and the Duchy of Mantua, taken 
from the Gonzaga family, were allotted to Austria. 

The arrangement of Italian States made by the 
European powers in 17 14, was not likely to be 
permanent. Spain had lost both Sicily and Sar- 
dinia, the former having been given to Savoy, the 
latter to Austria. Philip V., a young prince, quite 
unaccustomed to government, was entirely in the 
hands of his minister, Alberoni, a man who, from 
a Church sacristan, had become a Cardinal and 
the Prime Minister of Spain. Clever and unscrupu 
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lous, Alberoni paid but little attention to Treaties, 
and the one object of his ambition for Spain was 
to recover the two Islands that had been taken from 
her. With this view he managed to collect together 
two fleets which he hoped would be an assistance 
in carrying out his secret purpose ; and in this he 
succeeded. Sicily and Sardinia were taken by 
treachery ; but Austria and Savoy appealed to the 
powers which had agreed to the Treaties of Utrecht 
and Rastadt ; and Philip V. did not dare keep what 
he had seized, when France, England, and Holland 
were united against him. A new arrangement was 
therefore made. Sicily was given to Austria (the 
power which was already in possession of Naples), 
and the Island of Sardinia was offered to Victor 
Amadeus in exchange. There was no question of 
choice. The offer was accepted, and the head of the 
Royal House of Savoy assumed the title of King 
of Sardinia. 

The efforts of Victor Amadeus, the first King 
Sardinia, of Sardinia, were entirely directed to the improve- 
ment of his people. His reforms were numerous 
and wise, and his strong will enabled him to 
carry them out. It has been said of him that 
he saw everything, and knew everything, and 
provided for everything. For thirty-five years his 
Kingdom benefited by his government ; but at the 
end of that period he grew weary of the continued 
strain caused by such heavy responsibility, and 
1730. craved repose. On the 3rd September, 1730, he 
summoned his ministers and nobles to a great 
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meeting at Rivoli, and there gave up his crown 
to his son Charles Emmanuel II. But repose was 
not so easily to be obtained. The man who had 
passed successfully through such stormy days, who 
had been revered and loved, admired and obeyed, 
could not reconcile himself to inaction. 

He had stood with Prince Eugene on the heights 
of the Superga, and vowed to conquer the enemy 
whom he saw below him, and victory and peace 
had been his reward ; he had been acknowledged 
by all the powers of Europe to be worthy of a 
Kingly title, and had proved his claim by the 
strength and wisdom of his actions ; but when 
the demand was made that he should subdue his 
own inclinations, he failed. 

The longing for power was too great to be 
controlled. By degrees, weary of the tedium of 
a private life, he became anxious to resume the 
authority which he had given into the hands of his 
son ; and sought for a restoration to his throne, 
first by request, and then by threats. At length 
his mind gave way ; and Charles Emmanuel, after 
resisting for a long time the urgent advice of his 
ministers, was compelled to arrest his father, and 
place him under strict guardianship in the castle 
of Moncalieri. In the month of October, 1732, two 1732. 
years after his abdication, Victor Amadeus 11. died. 

His body was laid to rest in the royal sepulchre 
of the Superga, where the bravest and best of 
those who were to succeed him were one day to 
be laid by his side. 

10 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

A.D. I732-I789. 

The Bourbon King, Philip V. of Spain, was now 
Naples. King of Naples, but the Italian territory was not 
destined to remain simply a province, as it were, of 
another country, but was to have an independent, 
though unhappy existence of its own. 

Philip V. was twice married, and his second 
wife, Elizabeth Farnese, an ambitious and schem- 
ing woman, was the daughter of the Duke of 
Parma. The death of the Duke, in 173 1, and the 
fact that he left no male heirs, opened the way 
for the succession of Don Carlos, the son of Eliza- 
beth and Philip; and, once in Italy, the hope of 
recovering the Kingdom of Naples from Austria 
was perhaps not unnaturally awakened. A contest 
for the throne of Poland was, at this time, occupy- 
ing the great powers of Europe ; and the moment 
seemed propitious for an attempt upon Naples ; 
since Austria, to whom the Southern Kingdom 
had been accorded by the treaty of Rastadt, would 
be less able to defend it, when engaged in other 
quarters. 

Don Carlos was but a youth of seventeen, but 
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he was bold and clear-sighted. Events favoured 
him. The Austrians had not been very long the 
masters of Naples ; and when the Spanish Prince 
appeared before the city with a well-disciplined 
army, it was unprepared for defence. ' Don Carlos 
entered without difficulty, conquered the Austrians, 
and took possession, not only of Naples, but of 
the Island of Sicily. 

Thus began, in the Kingdom of the two Sicilies, 
the government of the House of Bourbon ; for it 
must not be fprgotten that Don Carlos, although a 
Spanish Prince by birth, belonged to the dynasty 
of the Bourbon Kings of France. Naples, from 
this time, had an independent existence as a 
Kingdom, but its rulers were still foreigners. 

The fact that the hated Austrian domination Sardinia, 
was at an end in one part of the Peninsula raised 
hopes for a similar expulsion in the North ; and 
Charles Emmanuel III., King of Sardinia, was 
induced to join France in the European war then 
being carried on, in the hope of being able in this 
way to have the opportunity of acquiring Lom- 
bardy, which was, accordingly, occupied by a joint 
French and Sardinian army, whilst Charles Em- 
manuel issued a proclamation, in which he openly 
stated his determination to liberate Italy from the 
Austrians. The battle of Guastalla, the most im- 
portant engagement which took place, was marked 
by an incident that showed the presence of mind, 
as well as the courage, of the Sardinian King. He 
was mingling in the fight, without the slightest 
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regard to his personal safety, but showing himself 
wherever there was the greatest danger, when he 
observed some battalions of French troops waver- 
ing, and abbut to retreat. Riding up to them, he 
exclaimed, "What are you doing, my brave fellows? 
The enemy are in the other direction." And the 
soldiers, encouraged and stimulated, turned back, 
and continued the fight, which brought victory to 
the French and to the King. 
1738 The European peace of Vienna, in 1738, made 

but little difference as regarded the freedom of 
Italy, for the Austrians still retained Lombardy, 
and the Duchy of Parma and Piacenza ; whilst 
Francis of Lorraine, another German prince, re- 
ceived the Grand Duchy of Tuscany; the Medici 
family having become extinct in 1737. 

The King of Sardinia acquired an increase of 
territory, but there seemed little hope of his being 
able to carry out the great wish of his heart,— Italy 
was held by Austria in too firm a grasp ; and when 
another and greater war broke out, in which the 
chief powers of Europe were engaged, Charles 
Emmanuel III. was compelled to side with the 
country which was really his most dangerous 
enemy. 

This war, known as the war of the Austrian 
Succession, was directly connected with Francis of 
Lorraine, the new Grand Duke of Tuscany. He 
was the husband of Maria Theresa, daughter of 
Charles VI., Emperor of Germany. 

The Austrian family had now for many years 
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succeeded — rather as it were by right than election 
— to the Headship of the German Empire ; but 
Charles VI., who had two daughters and no son, 
fearing lest the inheritance in the female line 
should not be accepted without resistance, made 
an appeal to the chief sovereigns of Europe to 
support the right of his elder daughter, Maria 
Theresa, in case of his death; and Francis of 
Lorraine, when he married this princess, probably 
looked upon himself as certain of being ultimately 
Emperor of Germany. 

But the dignity was not to be obtained without 
a struggle, which belongs rather to the history of 
Germany than to Italy. Maria Theresa of Austria 
found herself, at her father's death, face to face 
with her ambitious enemy, Frederick II. of Prussia 
(commonly known as Frederick the Great), who 
laid claim to Silesia, a portion of her hereditary 
dominions. In the war which followed, the Grand 
Duke of Tuscany was necessarily engaged. Charles 
Emmanuel III. of Sardinia remained for some 
time a passive spectator of the contest; but at 
length he became the ally of Maria Theresa, on 
condition of obtaining an enlargement of territory. 
It was not long before the Austrian war spread into 
Italy. The King of Sardinia, as the ally of Maria 
Theresa, was of course open to attack from her 
enemies, who were very powerful ; France, Spain, 
and Bavaria, siding with Frederick of Prussia, 
whilst England alone adhered to Maria Theresa. 
The details of the war in Italy are complicated. 
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A Spanish army on the side of Frederick of Prussia 

1742. invaded Savoy in 1742 ; but was repulsed. A 
German army, on the side of Maria Theresa, made 
an attempt to dispossess Charles, the Bourbon 
King of Naples, but failed. A joint army of French 

1744- and Spaniards crossed the Alps in 1744, invaded 
Savoy, and laid siege to Cuneo, one of its most im- 
portant towns. Charles Emmanuel, however, effectu- 
ally relieved the town, and compelled the enemy 

1745' to raise the siege. The following year (1745) a 
fresh force of French and Spaniards poured into 
Piedmont, and at first seemed likely to take posses- 

1746. sion of it entirely; but the year after (1746) brought 
help in the shape of reinforcements sent from Maria 
Theresa; and the King of Sardinia, joining with 
them, effectually defeated the enemy, and compelled 
them to leave Italy. 
Genoa. The Republic of Genoa suffered much from the 
War of the Austrian Succession. It had given 
effectual assistance to France, and, in consequence, 
a German army appeared before the city. Being 
unprepared for defence the Genoese opened their 
gates, and the enemy entered. 

The German General insisted upon the immediate 
payment of a large sum of money, and gave licence 
to his soldiers to plunder the town. The Genoese 
entreated for mercy, but the only reply they received 
was, that they deserved worse punishment, and 
that the General was prepared to take everything 
from them, and leave them only their eyes to weep 
for their sufferings. The unfortunate citizens 
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trembled at such threats, and a revolt broke out. 
It began by the act of a boy who, seeing some of 
the populace threatened with the scourge, unless 
they assisted the Germans in carrying away a piece 
of ordnance, took up a stone, and exclaiming, ** I 
will break it,'* threw it at a German soldier. The 
people, roused to fury, followed this example ; and 
the Germans, assailed on all sides, were compelled 
to flee to another part of the city. Then the citizens, 
arming themselves, dragged huge pieces of artillery 
to a height, and regularly attacked the German 
force, which was at length expelled, and Genoa 
was restored to freedom. 

Several other conflicts, more or less noteworthy, 
took place in the two years which followed the 
expulsion of the Germans from Genoa ; but at length 
the question of the Austrian Succession was settled. 
Maria Theresa was acknowledged to have rightly 
inherited the Austrian States, and her husband, 
Francis of Lorraine, was recognised as Emperor 
of Germany; whilst the Duchies of Parma and 
Piacenza, and Guastalla, were bestowed on Don 
Philip, the second son of the King of Spain and 
Elizabeth Farnese. 

After the peace which terminated the War of 
the Austrian Succession, the States of Italy were 
left free to attend to internal improvements. 
Charles III., King of Naples, and Leopold I. 
of Lorraine, Grand Duke of Tuscany, especially 
devoted themselves to the welfare and general 
progress of their subjects. It was Charles who 
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set on foot the excavations of the cities of Hercu- 
laneum and Pompeii, which, in the time of the 
Roman Empire, had been buried by the eruption 
of Mount Vesuvius. He increased the privileges 
of the people, made good laws, and was careful 
that justice should be impartially administered; 
and he enlarged and beautified the city of Naples. 
The name of Leopold I. is held in equal honour 
in Tuscany for similar benefits. Charles Em- 
Sardinia, manuel III., King of Sardinia, also, who in his 
youth was considered feeble in intellect, and timid 
in conduct, gave proof, when he ascended the 
throne, that he knew how to govern wisely, 
whilst he possessed the personal courage which 
has always been hereditary in the House of 
Savoy. 

His son, Victor Amadeus III., although excellent 
in intention, was not equally successful in action. 
Reforms which his father had begun, especially in 
the Island of Sardinia, were not carried out ; and 
although several valuable institutions were founded 
by him, he neglected the men of Science and 
Literature, who would have been an honour to his 
country, and devoted his chief attention to military 
affairs. 

Lagrange, the great mathematician — Alfieri, the 
famous poet, and dramatist — and Baretti, a man 
of considerable literary eminence — were neglected 
in their own land, and found a home in other 
countries. The name of Baretti will be recalled 
by all readers of BoswelPs Life of Johnson; for 
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he came to England, lived in London, and when 
defending himself in a street brawl, stabbed his 
assailant, and was tried for murder at the Old 
Bailey. 

Johnson, Burke, Goldsmith, Garrick, and Sir 
Joshua Reynolds gave testimony to his good 
character, and he was acquitted. 

But Italy was not left undistinguished in Science 
and Literature. Besides the dramatists, Alfieri, 
Metastasio and Goldoni, who have helped to make 
her name famous, — Muratori, the librarian of Milan, 
by his Collection of Annals laid the foundation of 
Italian History ; Beccaria, Professor of Political 
Economy at Milan, by his Treatise on Crimes and 
Punishments^ led to many of the reforms which 
have been made in the penal codes of the principal 
European nations ; Vico, who held a high position 
in the University of Naples, is regarded as one of 
the founders of the Philosophy of History; and 
Volta, Professor of Physics in the University of 
Pavia, made experiments in Electricity, which 
have given him a world-wide fame. 

It is singular to remark that, while thus progressing 
in thought and science, Italy was losing ground in 
Art. The wave of artistic talent ^hich, as it were, 
swept over the country in the previous century, 
had ebbed ; and now, although there were some 
painters of note, such as Carlo Dolce, Guido 
Reni, and the Carracci, there were none whose 
works could compare with those of Raphael, 
Michael Angelo, or Leonardo da Vinci, Music 
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had taken the place of painting; the great composers 
Pergolesi, Cimarosa and Paisiello, were not only 
admired and patronised in their own land, but 
gave an impulse to the cultivation of music in 
other countries. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

A.D. I789-1799. 

The last years of Victor Amadeus III. were clouded Sardinia, 
by the outburst of the French Revolution ; which, in ^7^' 
1789, had startled Europe, and brought about a 
change in the political and social condition of 
France, that spread rapidly over the continent. 

The detailed history of this change does not 
belong to Italy, although the several States of the 
Peninsula were materially affected by it. Loyalty 
to rulers was everywhere shaken by the example of 
France ; and the claim of the sovereignty of the 
people could, as it appeared, only be realised by 
the establishment of a Republic. 

Naples, from the natural excitability of the in- 
habitants, and Piedmont, from its vicinity to France, 
were most readily influenced by the new political 
theories. But the government in both countries 
endeavoured as much as possible to check the circu- 
lation of French books, and French principles. 
When England, Austria, and Prussia, joined in a 
war against France, Victor Amadeus III. was in- 
vited to enter into an alliance with that country ; 
a promise being made him that Lombardy should 
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be his when once it was conquered from Austria. 
The Sardinian king refused the proposal ; and, in 
consequence, a French army entered Piedmont, 
and for four years carried on a war disastrous to 
the country, though honourable to its ruler and 
1796. his generals. In 1796, Napoleon Buonaparte as- 
sumed the command of the French forces ; and the 
future of Italy seemed to be entirely in his hands. 

The King of Sardinia had now two alternatives 
before him. He must join either Austria or France. 
The Austrians offered him little help, and demanded 
great concessions. France made various claims, 
and insisted upon the possession of Savoy, and 
Nice, and a free passage over the Alps into Lom- 
bardy ; but, at the same time, professed a willing- 
ness to make peace. The unfortunate Victor Ama- 
deus could only submit to France. He agreed to 
the terms proposed ; and a treaty was signed, at 
Paris. The following October (1796) he died, 
leaving to his high-principled, but physically weak 
son, Charles Emmanuel IV., a crown which the 
Prince, when he ascended the throne, declared to be 
a crown of thorns. 
Napoleon The career of Napoleon Buonaparte in Italy can 
?o^r°"^ only here be sketched in outline. Having obtained 
the submission of Piedmont, his next object was to 
gain possession of Lombardy. With this in view, 
he pretended to be bent on crossing the Po at 
Valenza ; but, instead of doing so, he went further 
down the river; crossed it in boats, defeated the 
Austrians, who were prepared to oppose his ad- 
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vance, and compelled them to evacuate the town 
of Lodi. A wooden bridge across the river Po 
separated the Austrian and French armies. The 
bridge was defended by 16,000 Austrians and 20 
pieces of artillery. Napoleon sent his cavalry to 
seek for a ford higher up the river, and when it 
was found, and the cavalry had crossed to the other 
side, he attacked the flank of the Austrians, thus 
throwing them into confusion. A column of French 
grenadiers was ordered to seize the bridge. Dash- 
ing across it, with Napoleon at their head, they 
charged the Austrians, completely routed them, 
and compelled them to retreat into the Tyrol. 

The Dukes of Modena, and Parma, alarmed at 
such rapid success, sought for peace, and obtained 
it at a high price ; pictures, statues, and rare books 
being carried away by the conqueror, and sent to 
Paris. The Duke of Modena offered an immense sum 
to redeem the famous painting, "St. Jerome," by Cor- 
reggio, — but the French generals entreated Napoleon 
to refuse. "The Duke's two million of francs,'' 
they said, "will soon be spent; but his Correggio 
will remain for ages to adorn Paris, and stimulate 
the artistic spirit of France." 

The Pope, Pius VI., obtained peace on similar Pope 
conditions ; but it was not long kept. Pius VI. 

Napoleon's career of conquest continued whilst 
fresh Austrian forces poured into Italy. Mantua 
was besieged ; and after a battle which lasted three 
days the Austrians were again repulsed, and driven 
back into the Tyrol. Mantua was compelled to 
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yield from famine, and then the French conqueror 
turned against the Pope. Pius VI. had secretly 
encouraged the Austrians. The fact could not be 
concealed, and Napoleon did not hesitate to take 
his revenge. The Pope resisted, and his troops 
were twice defeated. After this a peace was again 
concluded at Tolentino, on condition of the pay- 
ment of a large sum of money ; and the renuncia- 
tion of Bologna, and Ferrara, — small States known 
as the Legations, because they were usually governed 
by a Cardinal Legate. 
Cispa- The nucleus of a new division of Italy, directly 

dana Re- subject to France, was thus formed. The Legations 
public. , , . r ,^ , , . 

and the city of Modena were converted into a 

distinct State, and designated by the name of the 
Lorn- Cispadana Republic. In like manner, Lombardy, 
bardy. under the overbearing influence of Napoleon, formed 
itself into a Republic. Having thus settled the 
affairs of Northern Italy to suit his own ideas, the 
conqueror left the country, with the avowed inten- 
tion of carrying war into the heart of the Austrian 
dominions, and attacking Vienna. In the midst 
of ice and snow the Alps were again crossed. 
The struggle that followed was short. When the 
French had advanced within a few leagues of 
Vienna, the Austrians in alarm offered proposals 
of peace, which were accepted. The stipulations 
made were known as the Preliminaries of Leoben, 
and the substance of them was that Lombardy 
should be given to France, and that Austria, in 
exchange, should receive the State of Venice. 
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This was an instance of intolerable perfidy on 
both sides. Venice had professed neutrality, and Venice, 
only a shadow of complaint could be brought 
against her, as the reason for the loss of her inde- 
pendence. The people, irritated against the French, 
who had entered their city as friends, and then 
behaved insolently, had, here and there, risen 
against them. In Verona, the excitement had 
been more serious, for the rioters attacked all 
classes and buildings, not sparing even the Hospital. 
But Buonaparte did not really need any excuse 
for conquest, except his own will. On the pretence 
of the disturbances in Venice he declared war against 
the Republic. The Doge and his Senate, in great 
alarm, sent offers of submission ; but their messengers 
were received with contempt. ** French blood has 
been treacherously shed," said Napoleon. "Ifyou 
could offer me the treasures of Peru, if you could 
cover your whole dominion with gold, the atonement 
would be insufficient. The Lion of St. Mark must 
lick the dust." This answer brought despair to the 
Senate; for well they knew that the government was 
hateful to the majority of the citizens, who would 
willingly welcome any change which might give 
them freedom and safety in their daily lives. Whilst 
the confusion was at its height, Buonaparte ap- 
peared on the coast opposite the city ; and some 
of his troops had already entered, when a hasty 
message of absolute submission reached him, and 
assured him that Venice was subdued. The terms 
of peace were severe. Large territories on the 
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mainland were surrendered ; money, ships, stores 
were demanded, and twenty of the best pictures and 
many works of Art were carried away to Paris ; 
amongst them were the bronze horses which had 
been brought from Constantinople when in 1204 
the Venetians and Crusaders took possession of 
that city. But Venice was not absolutely con- 
verted into a province. The Oligarchy, or rule of 
the few rich, was exchanged for a democracy formed 
on the model of the French Republic. The 
leaders who had excited the riot in Venice, and 
who had assisted the insurgents of Verona, were 
given up to the conqueror for punishment, and 
French troops were ordered to occupy the city until 
tranquillity should be established. 
1797* It was on the 12th May, 1797, that the French 
entered Venice; and, on the 17th of the following 
October, a peace, known as the Treaty of Campo 
Formio, was concluded between France and Austria. 
It was fatal to Venice, for by it the ancient govern- 
ment was abolished, and the city of Venice, with 
the Venetian dominions on the mainland, was 
given over to Austria. The old Doge, Luigi 
Manini, when called upon to swear fidelity to the 
Austrian General, fell to the ground and died in a 
fit of apoplexy. 

The establishment of nominally independent 
Republics in Italy seems to have been Napoleon's 
chief object at this time ; and, after the Treaty of 
Campo Formio, he united the Cispadana Republic 
to Lombardy, and made of the two, one single 
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State, which he called the Cisalpine Republic. It Cisalpine 
was not a successful arrangement ; the chief citizens Republic, 
were quite inexperienced in government, and neces- 
sarily fell under French influence. This caused 
great discontent ; but Napoleon was not on the 
^pot to observe the effect of his interference in 
Italian affairs. He had gone back to France ; and, 
though his army remained in Italy, the small States 
thought it a good opportunity for endeavouring 
to effect an alteration in their respective govern- 
ments. 

Genoa was the first to exert herself. The Genoa. 
Patriots, as the dissatisfied citizens were called, 
aided by French soldiers, rose in rebellion soon 
after the Treaty of Campo Formio, and compelled 
the Senate to abolish the old constitution ; and the 
State was then formed anew under the name of the 
Ligurian Republic, and placed under the protection 
of France. During the tumult which accompanied 
this change of government, the Statue of Andrea 
Doria, the former preserver and defender of his 
country, was thrown to the ground, and ignomini- 
ously dragged through the streets. 

In a similar way, an insurrection broke out in Rome, 
the Ecclesiastical State in 1798. The city of Rome ^798. 
was at first faithful to the Pope ; but, during a 
street riot, the house of the French Ambassador 
was attacked, and this gave occasion for the occu- 
pation of the city by French troops. A Republic 
was proclaimed, and Pius VI. was called upon to 
give up his temporal power ; but he replied firmly. 
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that he " held his authority from God, and was not 
at liberty to yield it: for himself, he had little fear, — 
he had reached the age of eighty, — they might do 
with him what they pleased ". 

He was compelled to leave Rome, and retire to 
the South of France, where he was virtually a 
• prisoner. Some of the Cardinals were expelled, 
some imprisoned ; and then began the. spoliation of 
Churches, Palaces, Museums, and Libraries. The 
private possessions of the Pope, and of some of 
the great families, were seized ; the property of the 
Church was confiscated, and a large sum of money 
was demanded. The populace, finding a dearth of 
provisions, and angry with the forced circulation of 
paper money, which was worth only two-thirds 
of the ordinary coins, collected in mobs, and began 
riots which were with difficulty repressed. 
Sardinia. Piedmont suffered at this time like the rest of 
Italy. Charles Emmanuel IV. had scrupulously 
kept the engagements with France which had been 
entered into in 1796 ; but he had not, therefore, been 
allowed to remain in peace. The efforts made for 
the overthrow of the old-established governments 
were shared by the so-called Patriots of Turin, who 
were supported by the French openly, and with 
insolence. The French Ambassador even called 
upon the King to change his Ministers. Charles 
Emmanuel refused, and the Ambassador was re- 
called. Soon after, a demand was made by the 
French that the Arsenal should be given into their 
hands ; and again they met with a refusal. Then 
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a body of French soldiers marched to Turin ; and 
the citadel having been seized by their friends (the 
so-called Patriots), the cannon of the castle were 
turned against the private houses. The Patriots 
swarmed in the streets, and resistance was useless. 
Charles Emmanuel was in despair. He issued a 
Manifesto, in which his wrongs were fully set 
forth ; and, as his only alternative, abdicated the 
throne, and with his family departed to the Island 
of Sardinia. 

The abdication was in reality more a matter of 
form, decided upon for the sake of peace, than a 
real renunciation; and it was revoked almost im- 
mediately on the arrival of the Royal family in 
Sardinia, the Duke declaring that it had been 
extracted from him by force. The French, however, 
established a Provisional Government in Piedmont, 
which made heavy demands upon the people. 

Naples, like Sardinia, had suffered from the Naples, 
instability of its government. When Austria and 
Russia jointly declared war against Napoleon 
Buonaparte, the Bourbon King of Naples, Ferdin- 
and IV., thought it a good opportunity for making 
an effort to expel the French from Italy; but he 
acted independently, without sufficient preparation ; 
and though his troops marched towards Rome, they 
were obliged by the French force to retire. The 
Neapolitans were at the same time roused to re- 
bellion, and Ferdinand fled to Sicily, carrying with 
him the most precious of his treasures, and a very 
large sum of money. 
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Thus . in three years, from March, 1796, to 
1799. March, 1799, the whole condition of Italy under- 
went a fundamental change. The long-established 
governments of Piedmont, Lombardy, Tuscany, 
Genoa, Parma, Venice, Modena, Rome, and Naples 
were overthrown, and were replaced by Republics, 
or provisional Governments. In fact, however, 
the whole of the Peninsula, except the State of 
Venice, which was in the hands of Austria, was 
subject to France. Italy had entirely lost her 
independence, and the downfall of her former rulers 
had not secured her liberty. 
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CHAPTER XX. 

A.D. 1799-1806. 

The subjection of the greater part of Europe to Napoleon 
Napoleon Buonaparte could not quietly be toler- ^"^"^" 
ated by the nations of the Continent, or by ^^^ ^' 
England. Neither could the lawless and revolu- 
tionary efforts of so-called Patriots be accepted with- 
out a protest in act as well as in word. At the 
close of the eighteenth century, Austria and Russia 
combined against France ; and a joint army 
entered Italy, and forced the French to evacuate 
Naples, Rome, and Tuscany, and to retire to 
Genoa. At the same time, the Bourbon dynasty 
was re-established in Naples ; the government of 
the Grand Duke was restored in Tuscany ; and an 
attempt was made by the Russian general, Suwaroff, 
to bring back Charles Emmanuel IV. to Piedmont. 
This last effort was, however, prevented by the 
Austrian s, who were resolved to be masters of that 
country. 

Each of these restorations was marked by the 
cruel punishment of the Patriots, and the oppres- 
sion of the people generally ; whilst, to increase the 
misery, religious fanaticism was added to political 
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enmity, and thirteen Jews and a Frenchman were 
burned in the principal Piazza of Siena. The return 
Naples, of the Bourbons to Naples was the most grievous 
of all. Thirty thousand arrests were made, and 
1300 persons were condemned to death ; amongst 
whom were an Admiral, three Generals, two Bishops, 
two women, and a lad of sixteen. Torture was 
made use of to extract confession from the witnesses, 
as well as from the accused ; and the victims were 
imprisoned in subterranean dungeons, without air, 
without light, and left to endure hunger, thirst, 
and the scourge. Sequestrations and confiscation 
were added to the horrors of the prison ; and thus 
the violence of the Patriots was succeeded by the 
cruelty of a despotic government. 
Return of Napoleon Buonaparte had been absent in Egypt 
Napoleon whilst these miseries were accumulating. His 
object there was to crush the power of England, 
and eventually to gain India; but when reports 
reached him of the unsettled condition of France, 
and the events which were taking place in the 
Italian Peninsula, he lost no time in returning to 
Paris. By clever management he obtained the 
position of First Consul, and then turned his mind 
to the recovery of the French power in Italy, which 
had now been reduced so low that only the city 
of Genoa, besieged by the Austrians, remained to 
France, even nominally. The rest of the Peninsula 
was in the hands of princes of the Austrian 
family, or of the Bourbons who were closely 
connected with it. 
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The mountain of the Great St. Bernard afforded 
a Pass over the Alps, scarcely known even to bold 
Alpine travellers; but which, by the most direct 
way, led into the valley of Aosta, and from thence 
into Lombardy. To the astonishment of Europe, 
Napoleon by this Pass descended into Italy, with 
a large army. Great were the difficulties for his 
cavalry, greater still for his artillery; but the 
determination of the French General, and the courage 
and energy of his soldiers, caused every obstacle to 
be surmounted. The French forces poured into 1800. 
Lombardy, and confronted the Austrians in the Battle of 
plain of Marengo, which stretches between Ales- ^^^"S 
sandria and Tortona. 

After an obstinate conflict the French were 
driven back; but as they began their retreat, a 
force under General Dessaix, one of Napoleon's 
best officers, unexpectedly came to their aid. Retreat 
was still deemed advisable by many of the other 
Generals; and Buonaparte turned to Dessaix for 
his opinion. Dessaix took a rapid survey of the 
condition of the battlefield, and then looked at his 
watch. "Yes," he said, "this battle is lost; but 
it is only three o'clock; there is time to win 
another." And his words were verified. The 
Austrians were defeated ; but Dessaix was killed at 
the outset of the attack. 

The return of the Pope to Rome followed upon Rome, 
the battle of Marengo, but it was not Pius VI. who 
came back. He had died in August, 1799 ; and a 
conclave held in Venice had elected as his successor, 
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a Cardinal of the Chiaramonte family, who took 
Pope the name of Pius VII. Napoleon, after the victory 
Pius VII. of Marengo, saw that it would be advisable to restore 
the authority of the Head of the Church, who would 
still be under French control; and Pius VI I. entered 
Rome in triumph. 
1801. The year 18.01 saw the establishment of a 
general peace, which was received with thankful- 
ness by all Europe. Italy, as usual, was parcelled 
out according to the convenience of the ruling 
powers. The Duchy of Parma and Piacenza 
was given up to France by its Bourbon Prince, 
who received in exchange Tuscany, erected into 
The a little Kingdom, called the Kingdom of 

Kingdom Etruria. Piedmont and Genoa also were de- 
Etruria ^ivered over to Napoleon. Piedmont was declared 
annexed to France, and was divided into depart- 
ments. 

The Kingdom of Naples and Sicily continued 

under the government of* King Ferdinand IV. 

Venice was held by the Austrians, and Rome by 

the Pope. The Island of Sardinia was left to 

Charles Emmanuel IV. ; but, weary of the world, 

saddened by the loss of two brothers, and of his 

saintly wife, Maria Clotilda, and desirous of giving 

the remainder of his life entirely to devotion, he, in 

1802, yielded up his throne to his brother, Victor 

Emmanuel L 

The Cis- The Cisalpine Republic was under the immediate 

alpine control of Napoleon, who caused himself to be 

epu ic. gigcted President. It must be acknowledged, even 
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by those most opposed to the ambition of Buona- 
parte, that he was singularly wise in his civil 
government. Tribute was to be paid to France by 
the Cisalpine Republic ; but at the same time 
Justice, Education, Art, Literature, were well sup- 
ported, and religious differences were arranged by 
a Concordat with the Pope. The fact of the 
reforms which had been carried out in France, and 
those which were proposed for Italy, gave Napoleon, 
indeed, a reputation that in a great degree counter- 
balanced the dread inspired by his passion for 
military glory. It is only in this way that we can 
account for the flattering reception given to him 
when, in 1804, after having raised himself from the 1804. 
rank of First Consul of France, to that of Emperor, 
and having been consecrated by Pope Pius VII., 
who was summoned to France for the ceremony, 
he once more visited Italy that he might be ac- 
knowledged as its supreme sovereign, thus putting 
an end to the Cisalpine Republic. Peace and 
good government at last seemed within reach of 
the Italians ; and great was the general enthusiasm 
when, in the Cathedral of Milan, with the sanction 
of the Archbishop, Napoleon took from the Altar 
the iron crown of Lombardy, and putting it on 
his head, exclaimed in a loud voice : ** God has 
given it to me. Woe to him who shall touch it." 
The reception given to Napoleon is graphically 
described in the Memoirs of Count Pasolini, the 
inheritor of an honoured name, a man of talent, a 
statesman and Patriot. His father was in Milan 
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when Napoleon arrived, and thus writes to his 
wife.i 
Milan. ** Milan, May, 1805. ^^^ Emperor and King daily 
^^5' advances in public opinion by his extraordinary 
gifts, his great energy, and freshness of mind. 
His Ministry are working very hard also to bring 
out the new Constitution. I went yesterday to see 
the Cathedral, where immense preparations are in 
progress for the coronation on Thursday. But the 
place is so vast, that they can only fit up the nave ; 
and there are still six thousand ells of damask 
wanting even for this, so they cannot cover 
all the intended space. . . . Yesterday we, 
eighteen gentlemen of the Kingdom, were pre- 
sented to Napoleon, who conversed with us in 
a most friendly manner ; and after an hour and a 
half dismissed us, full of admiration and astonish- 
ment. I do not think the Empress will come, as 
the Emperor contemplates a mere flying visit, in 
order to inspect the celebrated port of Ravenna." 

It will be seen from the preceding extracts that 
the idea of a united Kingdom of Italy was heartily 
welcomed by the Italian people. Many changes 
followed the assumption of the title of King by 
Napoleon. The smaller States received new rulers, 
but there were really only two powers in possession 
of the country, Austria and France. The Austrians 
were supreme in the State of Venice, and the 



1 See Memoirs of Count Guiseppe Pasolini^ translated by the 
Dowager Countess of Dalhousie. 
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French were supreme in Savoy, Nice, Genoa, 
Piedmont, the Islands of Elba and Corsica, and the 
Duchy of Parma and Piacenza. The Ecclesias- 
tical States were nominally free, but really under 
French authority, and so also was the Kingdom of 
the two Sicilies. 

In 1805, the boundless ambition of the French 
Emperor led him into a war with Germany, by which 
Italy was again seriously affected. The combined 
armies of Austria and Russia were defeated at the 
famous battle of Austerlitz ; and by the Peace which 
followed, Austria was obliged to give up Venice to 
Napoleon, and it was incorporated in the Kingdom 
of Italy. Naples also was brought under French Naples, 
influence. The conduct of Ferdinand IV., who 
had allied himself with Austria and England, 
contrary to an agreement made with Napoleon, was 
severely punished. The Bourbon King was very 
unpopular ; his subjects made no effort to support 
him when Naples was attacked by a French force ; 
and, though his queen bravely endeavoured to rouse 
the people to resistance, no one came forward. A 
Russian and English force, which had lately occu- 
pied Naples, had departed, and the only hope for 
the Royal family was to retire to Sicily. There 
the king could reign under the protection of Eng- 
land, whilst Napoleon at once took Naples for his 
own, and bestowed it on his brother Joseph (1806). 1806. 

The greater part of the Italian States fell in like 
manner under the power of the new Emperor. 
The Kingdom of Etruria, which had taken the 
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place of the Grand Duchy of Tuscany, was not 
allowed to retain even the appearance of independ- 
ence; for the Bourbon prince, on whom it had 
been bestowed, was obliged to give it up to a 
French force, and it was then united to France. 

The Duchy of Parma and Piacenza was also 
absorbed into the French Empire. 
Kingdom The so-called Kingdom of Italy was (it need 
of Italy, scarcely be said) entirely subject to French govern- 
ment. It comprehended Lombardy, Venice, Modena, 
Bologna, Ferrara, and Dalmatia, and over it Eugene 
Beauharnais, Napoleon's stepson, ruled as Viceroy; 
whilst the little Principality of Lucca and Piombino, 
which had been given by Napoleon to his sister 
Elisa and her husband Baciocchi, though left un- 
touched, could in no way be said to be independent 
of the Emperor's authority. 

Having thus grasped Italy, the ambitious con- 
queror turned his thoughts to Spain. The means 
by which he obtained a footing in that country are 
amongst the most discreditable which he ever 
adopted ; but it must be sufficient here to state 
that the Spanish King was dethroned, and the 
crown bestowed upon Joseph Buonaparte, who 
was taken from Naples, and sent to reign in Spain 
without any consideration for the wishes of either 
Spaniards or Neapolitans, or even of Joseph him- 
self, but solely at the will of Buonaparte. 
Naples. Naples was then given to Joachim Murat, 
Napoleon's brother-in-law, the husband of his sister 
Caroline. Murat was a man of low birth, but he 
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was singularly handsome and striking in his 
appearance, famed for his bravery, and had reached 
the highest rank in the army ; and the Neapolitans 
accepted him joyfully as their sovereign. In this 
way Napoleon had by degrees established his 
authority over the greater part of the Peninsula. 
But the Pope was still a stumbling block in his Rome, 
way. Pius VII., when, — in spite of his advanced 
age, and the severity of the weather, — he had under- 
taken the long journey to Paris, to crown the 
Emperor, had hoped to persuade Napoleon to 
restore to him the Legations of Bologna and 
Ferrara, which had been taken from his predecessor, 
and united to the Kingdom of Italy ; but his ex- 
pectations had been disappointed, and the refusal 
rankled in the heart of the Pontiff. After events 
increased the bitterness of his feelings. Napoleon 
had modified the Concordat agreed upon between 
the Holy See and Italy, to suit his own pleasure. 
French soldiers continually traversed the Roman 
State without licence, and some even remained in 
it in order to see that no trade with England was 
carried on ; whilst the conquest of Naples, a 
feudatory of the Holy See, was also a new motive 
for strife. Napoleon further insisted that Bishops 
of his appointment should be accepted by the 
Pope ; and the Pope refused to consent. He insisted 
that the Consul of Ferdinand of Sicily, and also 
any English persons, should be sent out of the 
Roman territory ; and again the Pope refused, on 
the plea that he was an independent and neutral 
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sovereign, and was not to be coerced in his foreign 
policy. 

French soldiers were, in consequence of these 
refusals, sent to occupy various towns in the Roman 
State; but Pius VI I. did not change his mind. 
Then the French actually entered Rome, and 
regularly took possession of the city. The Pope 
closed his doors and windows, and shut himself up 
in the Quirinal, with a few guards. The newspapers 
abused him, and the French threatened him ; but 
this condition of humiliation did not satisfy the 
wrath of Napoleon. Rome, with a portion of the 
State of the Church, was absorbed into the King- 
dom of Italy; and a yearly pension being given 
to the Pope, it was deemed that the Pontifical 
Government was at an end. 

Pius VII. angrily excommunicated the author 
of these spoliations, and the French carried him 
away from Rome ; and, after taking him from one 
place to another, finally kept him a prisoner in the 
town of Savona. 
1809. Such was the state of affairs in 1809, when the 
last change was made by the Emperor of the 
French in the political position of Italy. 

The great conqueror had again been successful 
in Germany. Austria had been defeated at Wag- 
ram, in a battle obstinately contested for twelve 
hours ; and being under the necessity of imploring 
peace, obtained it on the cession of Carniola, Istria, 
and other provinces. These, with Dalmatia, were 
annexed to the French Empire, under the title of 
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the Illyrian provinces, whilst the Tyrol was re- 
united to the Kingdom of Italy. Still the Pope 
was unsubdued. At the beginning of his exile at 
Savona, Napoleon had endeavoured to win him 
by flatteries and attention ; a numerous court was 
sent to Savona to attend upon him, but Pius VII. 
refused to accept the honour, deeming it not suited 
for a prisoner. 

By prayers and arguments, mingled with threats, 
efforts were further made to induce him to renounce 
his temporal power, to sanction the choice of 
certain Bishops appointed by Napoleon, and to 
transfer the Holy See to Paris. But refusal still 
followed, and at last the Emperor's indignation 
could no longer be restrained. The property of 
the Cardinals, who were faithful to the Pope, was 
confiscated, and several of these princes of the 
Church were exiled from Rome and imprisoned. 
Bishops were appointed or transferred according to 
Napoleon's pleasure, without reference to the Pope ; 
convents were abolished, and their inmates ex- 
pelled ; and Pius VII. was not only deprived 
of servants, books, and writing materials, but was 
also threatened with deposition. Notwithstanding 
this system of insult and terrorism, the Pope re- 
mained firm ; the only point on which any concession 
could be obtained from him was in regard to 
Napoleon's nomination of Bishops, some of whom 
he accepted, fearing that a schism might be the 
result of his refusal. 

In the meantime the Kingdom of Naples had Naples. 
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prospered under Joachim Murat. The new King's 
first acts were merciful and wise; exiles were 
recalled, pardons granted, expenses diminished, and 
the island of Capri, opposite the city of Naples, 
was subdued, and added to the Kingdom. 

Murat also continued the reforms which his 
predecessors had projected, but had not been able 
to carry out ; for he set on foot schools, founded 
agricultural societies, and abolished many of the 
old feudal privileges and exactions. The Brigands 
who infested the country were exterminated, but 
not always mercifully ; the army was made use 
of against them, and there were many executions. 
Murat' s first great object, as time went on, was to 
render Naples independent of France ; and this was 
by no means agreeable to Napoleon, who must 
have been greatly irritated when the French 
colours on banners and flags were set aside for the 
Italian. 
Kingdom The Kingdom of Italy, so called, was on the 
of Italy. Qther hand quite French. The viceroy, Eugene 
Beauharnais, had brought his Italian army into 
excellent discipline, and the courage of the Italian 
soldiers had been fully proved in the last war. 
Literature also, at this time, began to flourish 
again : the poets Monti and Ugo Foscolo have left 
names which must descend to posterity; and the 
public security and the careful administration of 
justice rendered the country more really peaceful 
than it had been for years. But still insuperable 
objection to the new government remained. It 
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was foreign, and rendered oppressive by heavy 
taxation. The language used in public decrees 
was French, the manners and opinion of the 
people were French ; and by the system of mili- 
tary conscription the young men were carried 
away from their own land, enrolled in the French 
army, and made to serve in distant countries. To 
these hardships must be added the daily incon- 
venience resulting from the commercial blockade, 
which, by arresting trade with England, interfered 
with that of the continent generally ; and last, but 
certainly not least, the action of the police, who, 
besides being expected to make themselves acquainted 
with private, as well as public affairs, were allowed 
to interfere with the free intercourse carried on by 
writing and conversation. 

The Kingdoms of Italy and Naples did not, it 
must be remembered, include the whole of the 
Peninsula. Napoleon's power extended over what 
were called departments, which included Piedmont, 
Tuscany, Parma, Piacenza, Genoa, with a portion 
of the Roman State, and the islands of Elba and 
Corsica. The Principality of Lucca and Piombino 
was also really under him. One tiny State, the 
Republic of San Marino, on the borders of the 
Adriatic, was allowed to remain, as it had been for 
centuries, independent ; but being only a craggy 
tract, with an area of about twenty-two square 
miles, and a few thousand inhabitants, there was 
no need to interfere with it. 

The Canton Ticino was Italian geographically, 
12 
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but really formed part of Switzerland, to which 
it had been yielded. 

Two of the islands connected with Italy were 
still independent of Napoleon. Victor Emmanuel 
reigned in Sardinia, and Ferdinand (the dethroned 
King of Naples) in Sicily, whilst Malta belonged 
to England. 

The power of Napoleon Buonaparte had at this 
time reached its height. It extended over the 
larger part of Europe. Austria, nominally inde- 
pendent, did not venture to act contrary to his 
will ; England, though superior at sea, was, by the 
commercial blockade which Napoleon had estab- 
lished, shut out from influence on the Continent. 
Only Russia could venture to oppose him ; and 
war with Russia was to be his ruin. The story 
of the invasion of that country, the burning of 
Moscow, the sufferings entailed upon the French 
army by the severe climate, and the fatally disastrous 

1813 retreat, followed the next year (1813) by the loss 
of the Battle of Leipsic, form the most exciting 
episode of Napoleon's life. For the history of Italy 

1814. it will be sufficient to say that the year 1814 found 
the great conqueror reduced to accept the sovereignty 
of the little Island of Elba, offered him by the 
powers of Europe assembled at Paris. 
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CHAPTER XXL 

A-D. 1814-182I. 

The downfall of Napoleon, in 1814, changed thei8i4. 
fortunes of Italy. By a Congress of the principal 
European Powers held at Vienna in 1814 it was 
resolved to re-establish Pope Pius VII. in the 
possession of the Roman State. The Grand 
Duchy of Tuscany, and the Duchy of Modena, 
were bestowed respectively on two princes of the 
Austrian family, whilst the Austrian government 
retained Lombardy and Venice, with Dalmatia 
and Istria. 

To Victor Emmanuel I. were given back the 
dominions of the House of Savoy, to which Genoa 
was added. The restoration of the old form of 
government was received with especial satisfaction 
by the people of Piedmont ; but, unhappily, neither 
Victor Emmanuel, nor any of the princes who 
at this period were restored to power, had really 
learnt the lesson which the terrible outbreak of the 
French Revolution had doubtless been intended to 
teach. They cared more to retain their own 
authority than to grant freedom in speech and 
action to their people. The old laws, the old 
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restrictions, were re-established ; and a feeling of 
disappointment became universal. Soon, however, 
the public attention was turned in another direc- 
tion. The intelligence that Napoleon Buonaparte 
1815. had escaped from Elba (1815) and landed in France, 
and had been received with enthusiasm by the people 
and the French army, awoke again the dread of 
war and conquest. Only by a union of forces 
could there be any hope of successful opposition. 
Austria, Russia, Prussia, England, and other Powers 
formed a Confederacy against France. Napoleon 
conquered the Prussians at Ligny, but was himself 
conquered at Waterloo, by the combined forces of 
England and Prussia; and then once more he 
renounced the throne, and sought refuge on board 
an English ship, the Bellerophon, To allow him 
his freedom when he had so deliberately broken his 
engagements was impossible. The peace of Europe 
was at stake ; and the once powerful conqueror, 
the arbiter of the destinies of nations, was sent to 
the Island of St. Helena, off the West Coast of 
Africa, where after five years he died. 
Naples. Murat, King of Naples, had been secretly informed 
of the projects of Napoleon ; and when the latter left 
Elba, and appeared in France, Murat took measures 
to support him. Professing himself the friend of 
the Pope and of Austria, he collected his troops, and 
occupied the Roman State ; but soon he threw off 
the mask, and declaring war against Austria, offered 
the Italians independence, and a Constitutional 
Government. Only 8000 men, however, gathered 
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to his standard. The first attack made by the 
Austrian s was repulsed ; but when Murat advanced 
as far north as Modena, the Austrian army met 
him in full force, and he suffered a complete defeat, 
and was compelled to surrender. With singular 
generosity he asked nothing for himself, but only 
for his soldiers, who were permitted to retain their 
honours, titles, and military ranks; and Murat 
then gave up his throne. A few days after, the 
excitable Neapolitans, ready to welcome every new 
sovereign, received, with apparently joyful satisfac- 
tion, their former monarch, Ferdinand of Sicily, 
who had left Naples amidst the execrations of his 
people in 1806. 

Murat repented of his abdication shortly after he 
had made it ; and when Ferdinand again became 
obnoxious to his subjects, by an attempt to bring 
back the severe government which had before 
rendered them miserable, Murat thought the 
occasion opportune for an attempt to recover his 
throne. It was, however, too late. He landed 
on the Neapolitan shore ; but though the people were 
ripe for insurrection, few were prepared to join him. 
He was seized by a body of Gendarmes, and 
searched ; and on his person was found a pro- 
clamiation which he had intended to publish. 

This was sufficient for his condemnation. Orders 
were given by the Neapolitan government that 
General Murat, as he was called, should be tried 
by a military commission, as a disturber of the 
public peace; and a royal decree was added, which 
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allowed the prisoner only half an hour between the 
sentence and its execution. Such a trial was a 
mockery. When the sentence was read Murat 
heard it unmoved, only asking to see his com- 
panions, — a request which was refused, — and to be 
allowed to write to his wife, Caroline Buonaparte, 
to whom he was much attached. He met his fate 
with a dignity which cast a veil over the errors of 
his life. 

Peace being now once more restored to Europe, 
it was necessary to settle definitely the outlines of 
the different governments which had been so ruth- 
lessly disturbed, and so frequently altered, to gratify 
the ambition of Napoleon Buonaparte. The allied 
powers renewed at Paris the Congress first held at 
Vienna, and Italy was finally reconstituted very 
much as it had been before Napoleon's assumption 
of the throne. 

The King of Sardinia kept his ancient territories 
with the addition of Genoa. 

The Pope was restored to his former temporal 
power. The Kingdom of the two Sicilies was 
given back to Ferdinand IV., of the house of 
Bourbon. 

Lombardy, the Valteline, and Venice were re- 
tained by Austria ; and two princes of the Austrian 
family obtained the sovereignty of Tuscany and 
Modena. Maria Louisa of Austria, the second 
wife of Napoleon, was made Duchess of Parma, 
Piacenza, and Guastalla. Lucca was erected into 
a Duchy, and given to a prince of the house of 
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Bourbon ; but on condition that if at any time he 
should obtain a higher dignity, Lucca should be 
added to Tuscany. 

The smaller states were unaltered in govern- 
ment; but the principality of Monaco, though 
independent, was placed under the protection of 
the King of Sardinia. Malta continued in the 
possession of England, and Corsica was left to 
France. 

It will be seen from previous statements that 
the power of Austria and of the Bourbon family 
was still paramount in the Peninsula; but the 
experience of late years, whilst it had not brought 
wisdom to the foreign rijlers, had intensified the 
free spirit of the people. The longing to throw off 
the yoke that had been re -imposed led to the 
formation of secret societies, which were likely to 
resort to unjustifiable means for the attainment of 
their end. The Liberals of Italy enrolled them- 
selves under the name of Carbonari. The ramifi- 
cations of the society extended over the whole of 
the Peninsula ; but its chief seat was in the King- 
dom of Naples. . 

In June, 1820, the Carbonari of Naples organised 1820. 
an open revolt, which was so far successful that 
King Ferdinand IV. was compelled to yield to the 
demands for a Constitution, under which the people 
should no longer be subject to a despotic sovereign, 
but should have a voice in the making of the laws. 
A similar change of government was carried out 
in Sicily, though not . without civil war ; but when 
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the Carbonari secretly endeavoured to spread their 
Liberal principles in Lombardy, they were discovered, 
and severely punished. Amongst the persons 
accused was Silvio Pellico, a poet, and a man of 
blameless private life. He was condemned to im- 
prisonment in the fortress of Spielberg ; and the 
account which he gave in after years of the suffer- 
ing he was there called upon to endure, tended 
greatly to make known the oppressed condition 
of the Italians. 
Sardinia. Piedmont did not escape the efforts of the Car- 
bonari. Victor Emmanuel I., when restored to his 
throne, had at first sight, like the other sovereigns 
of Italy, endeavoured to govern without sufficient 
regard for the wishes of his people; but soon, 
perceiving his mistake, he called to his aid Ministers 
of Liberal principles, and opened the way for a 
happier future. The secret societies, however, were 
not contented with the reforms that were made ; 
and some of their members having gained many 
adherents, especially amongst the military, openly 
declared their desire for a regular Constitution, 
such as, in the year 181 2, had for a time been 
adopted at Naples; but which was found to be 
unsafe, both for sovereign and subject. They also 
desired a new King, Charles Albert, cousin of Victor 
Emmanuel, and a prince of the younger branch of 
the Savoy Ducal family, known as that of Savoy 
Carignan. 

Charles Albert was then twenty-two years of 
age : he had been educated in the midst of revolu- 
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tionary tumult, and the despotism of Napoleon ; and 
by his conversation, and the choice of his friends 
and dependants, had shown plainly that his sym- 
pathies were with the Liberal party, and that the 
independence of Italy was the ardent wish of his 
heart. He was the prince most nearly related to 
the reigning family, and as neither Victor Emmanuel 
I. nor his brother Charles Felix had any male 
heir, it seemed that the crown must after their 
death devolve upon Charles Albert. 

The revolution, which had been secretly planned, 
burst forth in 1821 ; and an outcry was made for 1821. 
the establishment of a Constitutional government. 
Victor Emmanuel, when restored to his throne, had 
promised the Powers of Europe that he would make 
no concessions of this character ; and as the Savoy 
family had for centuries made themselves popular 
by their care for the interests of their people, it 
might have seemed that no further safeguards for 
freedom were needed. But to the leaders of the 
Liberals this dependence merely upon the goodwill 
of the reigning sovereign did not appear a sufficient 
security against despotism. The clamour for a 
Constitution increased, and Victor Emmanuel was 
placed in grave difficulty. Either he must break 
the promise he had (probably unwisely) made to 
the European Sovereigns; or he must, by force, 
resist the desire of his people. As the only alter- 
native left to him, he renounced his throne ; and 
proclaimed his cousin, Charles Albert, Regent of 
the Kingdom, until the intentions of the direct heir. 
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Charles Felix (Victor EmmanuePs brother), who 
was then at Modena, could be ascertained. Charles 
Albert then proclaimed the Constitution of 1812, 
reserving it, however, for the acceptance of Charles 
Felix. 

The reservation made by the Regent, when the 
Constitution was proclaimed, proved to be very 
necessary. Charles Felix was by no means prepared 
to accept a scheme of government which provided 
only one Chamber for deliberation, and for the 
enactment of laws ; and left it possible for the King 
to overthrow the people by dismissing the Chamber, 
or for the people to overthrow the King, and to 
establish a Republic. As soon as the news of the 
recent events reached Modena, an appeal was made 
by Charles Felix to all his faithful subjects to meet 
him at Novara. The Constitutional party remained 
masters of Turin and the fortress of Alessandria. 

Charles Albert, as a subject and a soldier, was 
among the first to obey the command. He relin- 
quished the Regency, and repaired to Novara- 
There he found Charles Felix prepared to call in 
the aid of the Austrians against the Constitutional- 
ists. A body of Austrians invaded Piedmont, the 
Constitutionalists were defeated, and the Revolution 
was crushed. Severe punishments followed ; death, 
exile, imprisonment, confiscation of property. 
Charles Albert was amongst the sufferers, and was 
sent to Spain to assist in subduing an insurrection. 
Naples. Similar contests took place in Naples, where 
Ferdinand IV. had sworn to uphold Constitutional 
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government. Austria was entirely opposed to any 
concession of a Liberal character, and by force 
restored the King's absolute authority. The punish- 
ment of the Liberals in Naples was more severe 
than in Piedmont ; — 800 were executed, and a 
much larger number exiled and imprisoned. These 
revolutionary efforts, in fact, retarded the cause 
which they were intended to advance. They em- 
bittered the feelings of both princes and subjects, 
and occasioned the introduction into the different 
States of a system of police surveillance, and 
espionage, hated by the people ; and a censor- 
ship of the press, which was intolerable to men of 
letters, and deprived Italy of the services of many 
of her most eminent citizens. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 

A.D. 1821-1831. 

Sardinia. Charles Felix was not wiser than his brother 
Victor Emmanuel I. in his idea of the government 
suited for the age in which he lived ; and many of 
the reforms lately originated were neglected. He 
was, moreover, destitute of ambition ; and the 
Crown to which he had attained had no charm for 
him. He interested himself in the Navy, but not 
in the Army ; and his real delight was in a private 
life, and the cultivation of music and painting. 
When, after an uneventful reign of ten years, he 
1831. died (1831), there were probably but few to regret 
him ; for the expectations of the people were fixed 
on Charles Albert, who was to succeed him. 

Almost immediately upon his succession, the 
new King was addressed by a man of great talent, 
high principle, but extreme opinions, who was 
destined to bear a prominent part in the approach- 
ing struggle for Italian independence ; and whose 
career has been portrayed, in the darkest or the 
brightest colours, according to the political sym- 
pathies of those who have undertaken to hand 
down his name to posterity. 
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Mazzini, a Genoese by birth, had from his youth 
pondered upon the wrongs of Italy. He had joined 
the Carbonari whilst still a University student ; 
but his tastes and personal sympathies were not in 
accord with the rough and intriguing life of political 
agitation. His connection with the revolutionary 
party had, however, brought him into difficulty ; and 
having been exiled, he had retired to Marseilles. 
From thence he wrote a passionate appeal to Charles 
Albert to put himself at the head of a National 
movement. "All Italy/' he said, "waits for one 
word — one only — to make herself yours. Write on 
your banner, — Union! Liberty! Independence! 
Declare yourself the vindicator of popular rights ; 
liberate the country from her barbarians ; unite us, 
sire, and we shall conquer." But Charles Albert, 
whatever were his personal sympathies, did not 
respond. Partly it might have been because he 
feared a repetition of the scenes of revolutionary 
violence which he had witnessed in former years ; 
partly because he dreaded lest, by making conces- 
sions to the extreme party, he should weaken the 
cause of permanent independence ; and partly, also, 
from a- want of self-confidence, and the advice .of 
friends and counsellors. 

This delay on the part of the King disappointed 
and displeased the more ardent Liberals; and a 
conspiracy was set on foot, the object of which 
was to effect a change in the government. Its 
members were for the most part young men with- 
out experience, but generous and noble-hearted. 
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who dreamed they could drive out the Austrians, 
and form a Republic which should include all the 
States of the Peninsula. Mazzini placed himself 
at their head. The persons who sided with him 
were first known as the party of Young Italy, from 
a newspaper or magazine so named, which was 
printed and circulated secretly. A body of these young 
men made their way from Switzerland into Savoy, 
with the idea of stirring up the people; but they 
had neither soldiers nor adherents, and were soon 
suppressed ; the only result of such an attempt 
was to weaken the Liberal sympathies of the King, 
to encourage those who were averse to reform, and 
to increase the rigour of the police, and the censor- 
ship of the Press. 

Notwithstanding these unfortunate events, Charles 
Albert pursued, though more carefully than before, 
the task he had set before himself of ameliorating 
the condition of his people, and giving stability to 
the government. He was personally extremely 
popular; his courtesy gained affection, whilst his 
dignity commanded respect ; and though cherishing 
an ardent desire to secure a noble name among his 
contemporary sovereigns^ his aims were in no way 
selfish. His own interests were always subsidiary 
to those of the State. His personal enemies easily 
obtained forgiveness, and were often assisted in 
times of poverty and distress by his Christian 
charity. Possessing great physical courage, a hero 
on the field of battle, his one great weakness was 
the want of moral courage when called upon to 
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express his opinions. He had no talent for public 
speaking. The bent of his mind was deeply re- 
ligious, and he was a careful observer of the Church 
rites and ceremonies. He would practise strict 
abstinence whilst receiving his guests at a banquet, 
and then go to his private apartment, to eat scantily 
of the poorest food. At the same time, his devotion 
to the duties of his position was incessant. To 
these he sacrificed sleep, rest, and health ; and his 
people owed to his efforts the reconstruction of 
the finances of the country, the establishment of 
Codes of civil and commercial laws, and the forma- 
tion of several important literary and military 
Institutions. During his reign Piedmont, which, 
owing to perpetual wars, had hitherto fallen behind 
the other states of Italy in intellectual culture, was 
able to take a high position as the home of art and 
talent; and the names ofVincenzo Gioberti, Cesare 
Balbo, and Massimo d'Azeglio must ever be re- 
membered as belonging to men who by their 
writings spread far and wide the principles of 
honour, justice, and moderation, which, in the end, 
led to the attainment of the freedom and independ- 
ence that had been the dream of centuries of suffer- 
ing and oppression. 

To all thoughtful persons eager for the unity of Rome 
Italy, it might have seemed a special interposition 
of Providence for the furtherance of their object 
when, in 1846, Cardinal Mastai, Bishop of Imola, 1846. 
was, on the death of Gregory XVI., elected Pope, 

taking the name of Pius IX., his predecessor, Pius Pope 

Pius IX 
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VIIL, having reigned only one year. The character 
of the new Pope as given by his intimate friend, 
Count Guiseppe Pasolini,^ was fully borne out by 
after events. The Count describes him as a man 
of candid mind, who took much pleasure in general 
conversation, whether relating to literature and the 
fine arts, or to horses, farms, and gardens ; and the 
most earnest wish of whose heart it was that the 
Clergy should set an example of spotless integrity, 
and frugal living. As an instance of his feeling on 
the last point, we are told that he returned, without 
tasting it, a delicious fish sent him by a parish Priest, 
remarking that the donor ought to employ his spare 
money in helping the poor, not in offering dainties 
to his Bishop. In almsgiving he was liberal 
almost beyond his means, and his charities were 
bestowed most unostentatiously, with no desire 
for thanks. As regarded his political principles, 
Pius IX. was far in advance of all the other rulers 
of the Italian States, with, perhaps, the exception 
of Charles Albert of Piedmont. He fully recognised 
the idea that the people who pay the taxes have a 
right to a knowledge of the public expenditure. 
He was willing that laymen, as well as the Clergy, 
should have a share in the management of religious 
Institutions. Any undertaking likely to prove 
generally useful was certain of his support; and 
the general impression of his character may be 
summed up in the words of Pasolini : " Every act 

^ See Memoirs of Count Pasolini, 
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of the Cardinal's proceeded from the sincere desire 
to do good ". 

But, unhappily for his country, Pius IX. was 
lacking in the knowledge of public affairs, which 
was essential in a time of perplexity and excite- 
ment. 

Bad health, and the fatigue of missionary work, 
had interrupted the regular course of study, which 
might have made him a practical man. He had 
read Gioberti's book on the Moral and Civil Sup- 
remacy of the Italians^ and the predictions which 
it contained had made a great impression on his 
mind. The assertion that Italy is the Capital of 
Europe, because Rome is the religious Metropolis 
of the world, though strange and startling, was also 
exciting to his imagination ; but he did not realise 
that the part which Gioberti expected the House 
of Savoy to take, in securing the future greatness 
of Italy, would involve the loss of the Pope's own 
Temporal Power. Yet often Count Pasolini saw 
him fixing his eyes on a portrait which hung in 
his room, whilst he repeated the words of Gioberti, 
as though he expected from it some glance which 
would enlighten his perplexity. This portrait 
was that of Victor Amadeus II., the first 
King of Sardinia, who, in concert with Prince 
Eugene, had delivered his country from the 
invaders. 

Twenty days after the accession of Pius IX., a 
general pardon for political offences was publicly 
granted, and all Italy turned to the generous 
13 
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Pontiff with gratitude and affection. The formation 
of a Council of State and increased freedom of 
the Press followed, and the subjects of the Pope 
became enthusiastic. The example thus set was 
imitated by other rulers. The Grand Duke of 
Tuscany established a State Council. The Bourbon 
prince who reigned at Lucca did the same; and 
then, alarmed at the noisy, tumultuous festivity of 
his people, fled. Lucca then joined itself to Tuscany ; 
whilst the fugitive Bourbon found a new sphere 
for his authority as Duke of Parma and Piacenza. 
The little Duchy had been bestowed on Maria 
Louisa, second wife of Napoleon, but just at this 
time she died. 
Sardinia. Charles Albert of Sardinia was not indifferent 
to the changes which were so rapidly taking place 
around him. His immediate attention was given 
to the acts of the Austrian government, who, on 
various pretexts, interfered with the freedom of 
commerce carried on across the Alps ; and he was 
doubtless afraid that by making concessions im- 
prudently, he might arouse hopes which would 
ultimately cause discord and disappointment. But, 
after a lapse of some months, he suddenly granted 
all that had been conceded by other States, and 
even more, — including freedom of the Press, and 
equality for all classes before the law. A large 
State Council was also established, and the people 
recognised, with gratitude and acclamation, the acts 
of their Sovereign. About the same time Ferdinand, 
King of Naples, made a like concession with regard 
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to the formation of a Council of State. Thus 
began the system of Constitutional Monarchy, 
which was regarded by thoughtful statesmen as 
the one hope for Italy. 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 

A.D. 183I-1849. 

Changes of government naturally increased the 
tension between Austria and the States of the 
Peninsula connected with it. In Lombardy and 
Venice the laws were made more severe, the police 
were more vigilant and suspicious. The inhabit- 
ants, to show their hatred of the foreign yoke, 
refused to smoke tobacco because of the tax imposed 
upon it ; and this and other evidences of disaffection 
were punished by increased arrests and imprison- 
1848, ments. At last, on March i8th, 1848, the people 
of Milan rose in open insurrection ; and after fight- 
ing for five days, drove the Austrian soldiers out 
of the city. 
Sardinia. This was the beginning of a long contest. Charles 
Albert no sooner heard of the movement in Milan 
than he declared war against Austria; and with 
an army of 25,000 men, raised the tricolour standard 
for the cause of Italian independence, and called 
upon the people of Lombardy and Venice to support 
him. The response to this appeal was unanimous. 
Nobles and people. Liberals of all shades, soldiers 
in active service, or who were seeking repose after 
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conflict, rushed to the war. University students 
left their books, and enrolled themselves amongst 
the Bersaglieri, or Civil Guards. The youths in 
the military schools, deserted by their superiors, 
hastened to take part in the struggle as private 
soldiers ; even boys of fourteen voluntarily enlisted 
in the National Guard of Turin; whilst Charles 
Albert's sons, — the Dukes of Savoy and Genoa, — 
accepted with equal alacrity the posts — important 
or humble — which seemed at the moment most 
likely to conduce to the general good. The States 
of Northern Italy sent contingents to the Army of 
Independence ; and at first all went well, and the 
Austrians were obliged to retreat, and place them- 
selves under the protection of the four great fortresses 
Peschiera, Mantua, Verona and Legnago, often 
known as the Quadrilateral. Though commanded 
by their best General, Marshal Radetsky, they 
were unable to hold their ground ; and the Italians 
gained a great victory at Goito, on May 30th, and 
made themselves masters of the fortress of Pes- 
chiera. 

The Austrian government then proposed terms 
of peace, and offered to give up Lombardy. Charles 
Albert had fought for the complete independence 
of Italy, and he refused this offer. The refusal 
might have been an error, but the feeling which 
dictated it was brave and noble. Again the war 
went on ; and again Radetsky was victorious at 
Custozza (July 25th). The soldiers of the Pied- 
montese army, weary, and unsupported by allies, 
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began to retreat, and the King was compelled to 
beg for an armistice. The terms demanded were, 
however, too hard to be accepted, and the Army of 
Independence preferred the difficulties of a retreat. 
Under the walls of Milan, in answer to the appeal 
of the citizens, they confronted the Austrians ; and 
still defeat was their portion. Then Charles Albert, 
in dire extremity, made another request for an 
armistice, and was permitted to withdraw his 
troops beyond the Ticino. Thus ended an enter- 
prise begun with great enthusiasm, with the 
sympathy of all Italy, and which failed not so 
much from military error, as from the impossibility 
of conquering only by the means of the forces of 
Piedmont and Northern Italy. 

Both France and England interposed to convert 
the armistice which had been arranged at Milan 
into a permanent peace; but the terms again offered 
by Austria left neither Lombardy, nor the Duchies 
of Tuscany, Modena, and Parma independent ; and 
Charles Albert once more refused them. The 
Piedmontese army had by great efforts, and heavy 
expense, been raised to the number of 150,000 men; 
but many of these were conscripts, or provincial 
soldiers, unaccustomed to military service, and 
wanting in discipline and the confidence of victory, 
so needful for success. In the month of March, 
1849. 1849, the armistice was broken, and the King 
renewed the war ; but it would seem rather in ful- 
filment of his often-repeated pledge that he would 
free Italy, than in any actual hope of the attainment 
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of his object. He had, indeed, only a choice of 

evils. To fight might be to bring death to 

hundreds, but to refuse to fight was to entail 

misery and oppression upon millions. His answer 

to a person who endeavoured to impress upon him 

the perils of his undertaking was : ** It is a question 

of honour ". The command of the forces was given 

to an experienced general ; the King himself holding 

the rank of Colonel ; and the army then crossed 

the Ticino, and entered Lombardy. But when the 

Austrians invaded Piedmont, the Piedmontese drew 

back to defend their own territory. Two battles, 

one a victory, the other a defeat, took place before 

the decisive struggle at Novara on March 23rd, Battle of 

1849. From eleven in the morning until the Novara. 

evening, the struggle lasted. Four times the 

Austrians took possession of a little village, called 

Bicocca, and four times they lost it. The King, 

like a man resolved to die, placed himself always 

in the post of the greatest danger. As the day 

drew towards its close, the exhausted Italian soldiers 

gave way before the superior numbers of the 

Austrians. Charles Albert's immediate followers 

fell around him, but still he held his ground ; and 

when at last the signal of retreat sounded, he 

slowly moved towards a spot where the cannonade 

was most heavy. An officer near him took him 

by the arm, and compelled him to turn slightly in 

a different direction. The King made no resistance; 

he seemed to have lost the consciousness of what 

was passing around him ; but, presently recovering 
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himself, he exclaimed : " All is useless ! Let me 
die ! " and not till the last regiment had retreated 
did he leave the field. On reaching Novara he 
repaired to the ramparts, and there remained for 
an hour silently gazing upon the plain, on which — 
mingled indiscriminately — lay the conquerors and 
the conquered. An armistice was now the only 
hope ; for the Austrian army shut out from the 
Piedmontese the road to Alessandria, their chief 
fortress. Negotiations were entered into, but still 
the terms proposed were incompatible with honour 
and safety. Charles Albert called his generals 
together, and announced to them the conditions 
demanded by the enemy. "You see," he said, 
" that such terms could not be adhered to ; " then 
turning to each individually, he asked whether 
there could be any expectation of success in the 
renewal of the war. All answered " No ! " Silence 
followed. At length the King spoke again. " For 
eighteen years, I have always done that which 
lay in my power for the advantage of my country. 
Most sorrowfully do I confess that I have been 
disappointed in my hopes ; but my grief is more 
for my people than for myself. I sought death 
on the field of battle, but I did not find it, eagerly 
though I desired it. It may be that, in the eyes 
of the enemy, I am the sole obstacle to the attain- 
ment of an equitable peace ; and since the continu- 
ance of the war is impossible, I now renounce the 
crown in favour of my son, Victor Emmanuel, with 
the flattering hope that he may be able to obtain 
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more favourable conditions from the enemy, and 
procure for the country an advantageous peace. 
Here is your King ! " and he pointed to the Duke 
of Savoy. 

That night Charles Albert, with only his attend- 
ants, left Italy for Portugal, under the name of Count 
de Barge. Four months after he died, broken-hearted. 
His tomb is in the centre of the vaulted chamber 
which forms the Crypt of the great Church of the 
Superga, in which are the monuments of the sove- 
reigns of the House of Savoy, from Victor Amadeus, 
the first King. The old faded tricolours and banners 
presented to Charles Albert, when for a few months 
Lombardy was free from the Austrian dominion, 
still hang upon it. Behind are two marble slabs 
placed in the Church a few years after the king's 
death, and inscribed with ** the eternal gratitude of 
the people of Turin ". 

"A Carlo Alberto, che redenti i suoi popoli a nuova 
vita, Italia tutta voleva far libera. Mille e mille socii 
operai riuniti, questo marmo simbolo di eterna ri- 
conoscenza al di 8 Agosto, 1852, consecravano. 

" R^ Carlo Alberto ! II tuo cenere muto ma 
glorioso convengono a lagrimare anche le buone 
del tuo popolo. 

** Le Operaie de Torino. 

"Il II Ottobre, 1849." 

" To Charles Albert, who, having awakened his 
people to new life, sought to make all Italy free, this 
marble, the symbol of eternal gratitude, is consecrated 
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by thousands and thousands of his working people. 

" King Charles Albert ! All the good amongst 
thy people unite also in weeping over thy mute but 
glorious remains." 

The events taking place in Piedmont were in- 
timately connected with political disturbances in 
other countries. The year 1848 was indeed a year 
of revolution. In France, Louis Philippe abdicated 
the throne, and a Republic was established, of which 
Louis Napoleon was ultimately the Head ; whilst, 
in Austria and Hungary, the spirit of the people 
had been so roused to resist the despotism of the 
government, that the powerful Prime Minister, 
Prince Metternich, was for a time obliged to give 
up his position, and become an exile. It seemed, 
indeed, as if the power of Austria was about to 
be completely overthrown. When Charles Albert 
Venice, fought for freedom in Piedmont, Venice threw off 
the Austrian yoke, and re-established the Republic 
under Daniele Manini ; whilst the Duke of Modena 
fled, alarmed by the insurrection of his subjects. 

But the movement in Rome was more startling 
Rome, than in any other State. Pius IX. granted his 
subjects a Constitution, and formed a government 
of which it was proposed that Cardinal Antonelli 
should be the head, whilst Count Pasolini, and other 
notable men of thought and talent, were appointed 
to different political offices. But the. Constitution 
was proclaimed by the Pope, without due consulta- 
tions with the persons who were to carry it into 
effect; and Pasolini was the first to see that it 
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was unworkable. The liberal sympathies of the 
Pope made him, however, for the time the idol of 
the people, and believing in his sympathy, when the 
news of the revolution in Venice reached Rome, the 
people hauled down the Austrian colours, and burnt 
them in the Piazza del Popolo, to the cry of " Italy, 
Italy for ever! " The Government, though obliged 
to condemn the disturbance, began the formation of 
an army, which was entrusted to the command of 
General Durando, a Piedmontese General. Twelve 
thousand volunteers went forth from the States of 
the Church, — Dukes, Nobles, Citizens, Peasants, 
side by side, whilst the Pope bestowed his blessing 
upon them as brave defenders of the Roman terri- 
tory. But when General Durando, after reaching 
Ferrara, begged for more definite instructions, so 
that he might act in concert with King Charles 
Albert, it became evident that the Pope was vacil- 
lating, and the General was then told that it was 
necessary to be guided by circumstances ; — nothing 
could be decided, in regard to a definite League 
with the Sardinian King, till after the next news 
from Piedmont. 

This was extremely unsatisfactory; and the Pope's 
Ministers, being firmly persuaded that a hearty co- 
operation in the war was the only safe course, made 
to the Pontiff a solemn declaration of their convic- 
tions, intimating at the same time that they would 
be compelled to resign if any obstacle to the war 
were raised by him. The answer to this appeal 
was : ** Fear nothing ! Can't you trust me ? You 
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shall be satisfied." And yet, the next day, when 
the Pope's Allocution, or address to his people, was 
printed, it was to the effect that, although many 
persons desired that the Pope, in concert with other 
princes and people of Italy, should declare war 
against the Austrians, the Pontiff himself judged it 
right, being the earthly representative of Him, Who 
is the Author of Peace and Lover of Concord, to 
state distinctly that this was far from his intent, and 
by virtue of his Apostolic Supremacy, he equally 
embraced with paternal love all people of every 
nation. 

The Allocution, when posted up in all parts of 
Rome, was torn down by the enraged populace. 
The Ministers resigned, and Minghetti, the Minister 
of Public Works, went at once to the camp of 
Charles Albert, and entered upon active service in 
the army of Piedmont. 

Cardinal Antonelli was as indignant as his col- 
league. " You are lucky in being able to get off," 
he exclaimed to the secular ex-ministers, *' but look 
at me," — and he pointed to his ecclesiastical dress, 
— ** I take service no more with Pius IX. If he 
command me as Pontiff, I must obey, for I owe 
him canonical obedience ; but as sovereign he shall 
not rule over me." The formation of a new Ministry 
was now an absolute necessity ; many unsuccess- 
ful efforts were made to find capable men, willing 
to undertake the government, and at length Pasolini 
recommended the Pope to call in Count Pellegrino 
Rossi, a man of high character, who had a great 
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knowledge of political economy and finance. Rossi 
took office much against his will; — he insisted upon 
important reforms being carried out, and proposed 
that a league with Charles Albert should at once be 
made, and that the Pope should decide what pro- 
portion was to be contributed by the Roman 
government to the military force of the Pied- 
montese army. 

Count Rossi entered upon his duties in September, 
1848 ; and on the 15th November, as he was going 
to the opening of the Chamber, he was assassinated. 
"This day," says the historian Farini, "the city 
was dark and gloomy, as though struck by the 
wrath of the Almighty. At the Quirinal there 
was heard first a vague whisper that something 
was wrong, next a report that Rossi was wounded — 
then that he was dead. Uncertainty, anguish, and 
terror pervaded all hearts. The Pope was struck 
down as with a thunderbolt." 

In his despair, Pius IX. had recourse to the two men 
whom he believed to be the most faithful and clear- 
sighted of his first councillors, Pasolini and Min- 
ghetti. By them he was told that it had become 
almost impossible to establish a government for any 
Italian State the ruler of which refused to join the 
war of Independence. At this juncture the Pope's 
judgment and moral courage failed him ; he could 
not make up his mind to open hostilities. Some- 
thing he said about tl^e Will of God ; and then his 
voice failed, and he could not utter another word. 

All that day Rome was left to itself; authority 
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had lapsed. Towards evening a crowd gathered, 
uttering cries against the murdered Rossi, Min- 
ghetti, and Pasolini, as being the Pope's Ministers. 
This condition of tumult continued for several 
days; — ^the Pope anxious to form a new Ministry, 
and consulting his few friends and supporters ; and 
the mob insisting upon the election of the persons 
who, they fancied, would be entirely on their side. 
Some of the leaders of the populace repaired to the 
Quirinal, and had an interview with the Pope; 
but he declared that he would not yield in any 
way to insurrection ; and when the answer was 
reported, the mob rushed to the palace, and assault- 
ing it, set one of the doors on fire ; one of the chief 
ecclesiastical dignitaries was killed at the window 
of his room ; and some shots reached the Pope's 
ante-chamber. 

A cannon was even dragged forward in front 
of the Quirinal ; and it would have been fired, but 
that an impetuous, honest-hearted lad threw him- 
self in front of it, exclaiming : " Shame to point 
cannon upon the man who gave us the amnesty ! *' 

The Pope, now without means of defence, or 
hope of assistance, could but surrender to the 
demands of the people ; and one of the Cardinals 
was called upon to confer with the principal leaders, 
as to the Ministers who would be acceptable to 
them. These being appointed, peace was for the 
time restored. But the disturbance had made a 
most painful impression on the mind of the Pope ; 
for Pasolini and Minghetti, his best friends, had 
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been received with bowlings by tbe mob, and he 
felt himself forsaken ; though Pasolini promised 
to remain with him. His mind was, indeed, so 
shaken that he looked upon a beautiful Aurora 
Borealis, which appeared in the sky, on the night 
of November 17th, as a sign of Divine displeasure, 
and threw himself upon his knees in fervent prayer, 
saying : " If this be a sign of Thy Wrath, O 
Lord! let it fall on me alone; not on this Thy 
people". In the week following (Nov. 25th) 
the Pontiff, who had begun his reign with such 
bright hopes, left the Quirinal secretly, in the 
ordinary dress of a priest, and drove to Gaeta in a 
carriage provided by the Bavarian Minister, Count 
Spaur. As he passed out of the city, it seems to 
have been supposed that he was the Count's family 
tutor; his dress might have led to this idea. 
Some of his friends had advised him to wear a 
layman's dress ; but he replied that, even as an 
exile, in peril of his life, he would not renounce the 
clerical garb.^ 

^ See Memoirs of Count Pasolini. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

A.D. 1849- 1857. 

1849. It was now fully expected in Rome that Mazzini 
Rome would come forward to the support of the people, 
that he would proclaim a Republic, and would be 
supported by Garibaldi, — a brave soldier (a native of 
Nice), who had gathered round him a heterogeneous 
band of followers, and for some time had carried on 
a kind of guerilla warfare against the Austrians. 
Garibaldi had joined the party of Young Italy, but 
he did not share the enthusiasm of Mazzini for a 
Republic. His hopes for freedom rested upon a 
Constitutional Monarchy, under the new King of 
Sardinia, Victor Emmanuel II. The Roman people, 
however, were not prepared for the establishment 
of any regular government. Disorder and licence 
prevailed in the city, although it was nominally 
subject to a popular assembly ; but Mazzini, after a 
time, was recognised as the first of three chief 
magistrates called Triumvirs. 

Pius IX. from his retreat at Gaeta invoked the 
help of France, Austria, Spain, and the King of 
Naples; and a force of six thousand Neapolitans 
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set out for Rome, with the declared intention of 
restoring the Pontifical authority. 

About the same time a body of French troops, 
under General Oudinot, landed at Civita Vecchia, 
avowedly with the same object in view. Garibaldi 
was called upon by the Roman Magistrates to de- 
fend the frontier ; and he made his way to the South, 
and twice defeated the Neapolitans at Palestrina 
and Velletri. Then turning to Rome he prepared, 
conjointly with Mazzini, to defend the city from 
the French, who had advanced to attack it. The 
struggle was carried on for two months, but at the 
end of that time, surrender became unavoidable ; 
and on the 2nd of July, 1849, the French troops 
were admitted. The Pope, however, was not brought 
back until April, 1850. 

The Austrians were equally successful in recover- 
ing their authority in Venice, but not until they had 
lost 20,000 men. 

The Republican projects of Mazzini and the Con- 
stitutional projects of Garibaldi were now alike at 
an end. The two leaders had united for a time ; but 
their political views were essentially different, and 
the divergence was plainly seen in the events that 
followed the restoration of Pius IX. 

The hopes for Italy, which had rested upon 
Charles Albert, had been destroyed by the defeat 
at Novara ; the despotism of the Austrians had been 
restored, and on August 2nd, 1850, the Pope pro- 1850. 
nounced a new Allocution, praising Austria, and 
the King of Naples, condemning the Republican 
14 
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party, but saying nothing of Piedmont ; and allud- 
ing to Pasolini, Minghetti, and their followers only 
indirectly, as simple, well-intentioned citizens who 
had tried to bring the people back to the paths of 
order and moderation. 

Pasolini saw clearly the disappointment which 
would follow the Pope's indecision and weakness. 
For, speaking of him, he said to his friends, that 
Pius IX. at the beginning had hoped for impossi- 
bilities ; and that his Ministers, whilst working with 
him to bring about liberal reforms, had always felt 
doubtful of their stability, because it seemed impos- 
sible that a Pope should adhere to such principles 
when carried out practically to their inevitable con- 
sequences. He continued, however, to place implicit 
confidence in the Pope's personal rectitude. Maz- 
zini, after the defeat at Novara, and the abdication 
of Charles Albert, had entirely lost any dependence 
upon the Sardinian government. " Better it would 
be," he said, **that Italy should be enslaved, than 
handed over to the traitor, Charles Albert." Gari- 
baldi remained steadfast in his hope of seeing Italy 
united under a Constitutional sovereign ; but he was 
a soldier rather than a politician, and when the course 
of public affairs was unfavourable to his wishes, he 
was contented to retire for the time into the back- 
ground. 
Sardinia. Happily for Italy there was another man, a 
statesman, far-seeing, patriotic, and patient, who 
came forward at this critical juncture to revive the 
hopes of the disheartened people, — Count Camillo 
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Cavour, — a Piedmontese, who had deeply studied the 
questions connected with Constitutional govern- 
ment as exhibited. in England, and who, in 1848, 
had been chosen member for Turin in the first 
Parliament of Piedmont, and now (in 1850, the 
second year of the reign of Victor Emmanuel II.) 
was Minister of Commerce in the Cabinet of which 
the Marquis d'Azeglio was the head. 

Victor Emmanuel possessed the indomitable cour- 
age of his race, with a strict honesty of character, 
which, valuable at all times, was especially important 
at a moment when the foundations of political society 
were shaken, and fear and perplexity filled the 
hearts of all thoughtful Italians. 

The happy, orderly development of liberty under 
his government was especially appreciated by the 
late Ministers of the Pope, Pasolini and Minghetti. 
The latter, writing to Pasolini, in July, 1851, 1851. 
concluded his letter thus: "This great tact in 
Piedmont proves that we were right when we made 
it our programme for all the other States of Italy, 
that they should go forward on the same lines. 
I had yesterday another audience of the King, who 
talked to me pretty freely of his own principles of 
conduct, saying that he was determined to ignore 
all political intrigues, and that he considered it the 
best policy always to speak the truth, to hold to 
his word, and to act with energy ; '* and he added, 
with much feeling : ** You may be sure that I will 
not fail in my duty, and you will always find me 
at my po«t. I am not afraid of any factions, and 
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even if the party of the Red Republicans were to 
triumph in France, I should still hope to save the 
country from them." It was this firm determina- 
tion and absolute sincerity which gained for Victor 
Emmanuel II. the title of // Re galantuomo (The 
honest King), the sovereign who never broke his 
word ; and the same nobility of mind and unselfish 
patriotism were rewarded by the full confidence 
and the devoted loyalty of the Minister from 
whose efforts Italy was ultimately to obtain unity 
and independence, — Count Cavour. 

Mazzini, nevertheless, did not recognise the safety 
of Italy in the form of Constitutional Monarchy. 
To him a Republic was the only form of govern- 
ment under which true freedom could be guaranteed, 
and to that only would he give his support He 
could not sympathise, as Garibaldi did, with the 
progress of Liberty in Piedmont, because he saw 
that, in the end, it would not lead to the object 
which he had in view ; and his connection with 
the extreme Republican party caused his name to 
be associated with wild schemes, and acts of 
violence, in which, in reality, he had no share. 
The right relation between Church and State was 
the most difficult problem with which the Sardinian 
government had to grapple. Pius IX. was now 
entirely guided by the Austrians; and the Italian 
priests, following the directions of the Head of the 
Church, repudiated every project of reform. There 
were 23,000 Ecclesiastics in the Sardinian King- 
dom; their influence was almost unbounded, and 
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until it was lessened, there was no prospect of carry- 
ing out the plans which the King, assisted by 
Massimo d'Azeglio and Cavour, had formed. 

The .Priests could only be tried by Ecclesiastical 
Courts; the ordinary Law Courts had no control 
over them. They claimed also the right of afford- 
ing asylum to criminals, and in this way great 
offenders were able to escape just punishment. 
Yet Victor Emmanuel did not act harshly. In 
1849, he had sent a special envoy, Count Siccardi, 
to Rome, to endeavour to gain the consent of the 
Pontiff to the changes which were deemed necessary; 
but Pius IX. was inexorable in his refusal. The 
reply to the suggestions made was : ** The Holy 
Father is willing to please the King of Sardinia 
as far as going into the ante-chamber of the devil ; 
but into his very chamber he will not go ". Victor 
Emmanuel, thus left to himself, passed a law 
called the Siccardi law, from the statesman of that 
name, by which the special Clerical Courts were 
abolished ; and the Clergy were to be tried by the 
same laws as their fellow-citizens. He also dimin- 
ished many of their privileges, and forbade corpora- 
tions to buy or receive landed property. The 
Priests were furious, and the King and his Ministers 
were declared to be heretics. It happened just at 
this time, that one of the Ministers died; and 
though he was a man of blameless life, and was 
in complete communion with the Church, he was, 
on account of his political principles, refused the 
last Sacrament. This roused the indignation of 
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the people, as well as of their sovereign, and the 
opposition to the Priestly power was intensified. 
Count Cavour especially came forward prominently 
in support of these reforms. His great intellect 
and unbending will were already recognised as 
likely to make him the leading statesman in the 
country. 

1852. In 1852 he became Prime Minister of Sardinia ; 
and two years after, by his advice, the king resolved 
upon taking a step, which, at the moment, appeared 
to many imprudent, and almost presumptuous, but 
which Cavour recognised as likely to produce the 
all-important result of giving the kingdom of Sar- 
dinia a place by the side of the great powers of 
Europe. His own words, when he took office, had 
described the main principle of his government. 
** Piedmont," he said, " must begin by re-establish- 
ing in Europe, as well as in Italy, a position and 

1854. a credit equal to her ambition;" and when, in 1854, 
the Crimean war broke out, and Sardinia offered a 
military contingent to the united forces of England 
and France, as opposed to Russia, Cavour was but 
carrying out the fundamental idea of his policy. 
But his object would have been unattainable, 
except for the firm support given him by the 
king. The moral courage and determination of 
Victor Emmanuel' never failed him at any crisis of 
his country's history. England and France, it was 
well known, upheld Turkey, because both had an 
interest in preventing Russia from obtaining the 
mastery of the Mediterranean. The King of Sar- 
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dinia joined them, because his interests were iden- 
tical with theirs, but also because, — according to the 
words of Cavour, in a speech made to the Parlia- 
mentary deputies, — " the first condition of any 
improvement in the fate of Italy was that her 
good name should be restored to her, and that she 
should prove to Europe that she was not only 
capable of governing herself with order and with 
freedom, but also was not inferior to her ancestors 
in military virtues *'. 

The result of the Crimean war was the defeat of 
Russia, and the victory of the Allies. The Sar- 
dinian contingent of 15,000 soldiers, under General 
Alfonso della Marmora, had shown distinguished 
bravery ; and their country could not be overlooked 
when, after the fall of Sebastopol, a Congress was 
summoned at Paris to arrange the terms of peace. 
In this Congress, Cavour, on the part of Victor Em- 
manuel, insisted that Sardinia should take part, and 
gained his point. He was himself her repre- 
sentative, and seizing the opportunity, he brought 
forward a statement of the condition of Italy, — the 
tyranny of Austria, Naples, and the Italian States, 
still ruled by Princes of the Austrian family, — and 
called upon the Great Powers to interfere, and put 
an end to such oppression. Privately, also, he 
made a similar appeal to ' the representatives of 
England, — Lord Cowley and Lord Clarendon; and 
from them he received assurances of sympathy, but 
they gave no hope of material aid, and Cavour then 
turned to Louis Napoleon, the French Emperor. 
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The position of this .newly-made sovereign was 
by no means safe. From President of the French 
Republic he had become Emperor — by means of a 
coup d'etat^ — a sudden successful blow, aimed at 
those who shared with him the government of 
France. But he had many enemies ; a revolution- 
ary spirit was abroad, and the only hope of securing 
tranquillity in France was to engage the attention 
of the people in another direction. At the Congress 
of Paris, the need of an effort for the independence 
of Italy suggested itself; and from a conversation 
with Louis Napoleon, Cavour found reason to 
think that it might be possible to enlist the military 
as well as moral support of France, in an endeavour 
to throw off the Austrian yoke. The action of 
Cavour at the Congress of Paris received the 
approval of all patriotic Italians; but Austria, 
though recognising the necessity of a more liberal 
government under the Pope, professed herself un- 
able to see on what grounds Piedmont should 
assume, as it were, the Protectorate of the other 
States of the Peninsula. She joined, however, with 
France in urging certain reforms upon Pius IX., 
whilst England made more strenuous remonstrances 
to the King of Naples. 

The aid of France was Cavour's only hope ; but 
just at the moment when Louis Napoleon seemed 
likely to come forward for the support of Italy, an 
attempt was made upon his life by Orsini, an Italian, 
who was supposed at the time to have been in- 
stigated by Mazzini. The suspicion was unfounded. 
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Mazzini was too noble to be a party to any such 
attempt; but the Italian Republicans could place 
no dependence on a sovereign who, like Napoleon, 
had raised himself to supreme power by destroying 
a Republican Government; and, being aware of 
this, the Emperor's sympathy for Italy rather 
cooled. 

In the meantime, some relaxation of the severity 
of the Austrian government had taken place. The 
Archduke Maximilian, a popular Prince, was made 
Governor of Milan, and pardons were granted to 
certain political offenders ; but the feeling against 
Piedmont, which was the sole obstacle to the ex- 
tension of the Austrian authority over the whole 
of the Peninsula, was intensified. Causes of 
complaint against the government of the King of 
Sardinia were easily found ; and Victor Emmanuel, 
aware of the uncertainty of his political relations, 
thought fit to strengthen the fortifications of Ales- 
sandria, to make Spezzia a maritime port, and to 
further the scheme of a railway and tunnel through 
Mont Cenis, by which troops could pass to and 
from Italy, without the risk of interference from 
Austria. These signs of preparation for resistance 
were carefully noted. They awakened suspicions, 
and increased occasions of offence ; and at length, 
in March, 1857, the Austrian Ambassador was 1857. 
recalled from Turin, and the diplomatic relations 
between the two countries were broken off. 

Neither Victor Emmanuel nor Cavour could dis- 
guise from themselves that the long-looked -for 
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Struggle was close at hand. The King had indeed 
accepted the prospect from the moment when he 
ascended the throne of his unhappy father, in 1849. 
This was evinced in his declaration, made to Marshal 
Radetsky, the Austrian general, when negotiations 
for a truce were entered into, after the abdication of 
Charles Albert: "What my father has sworn I 
will maintain. My House knows the road to exile, 
but not to that of dishonour." It is said that after- 
wards, kneeling at Charles Albert's tomb, in the 
Superga Church, Victor Emmanuel made a solemn 
vow to carry out the work which had been begun, 
and complete the independence of Italy. 
Rome. Whilst the signs of coming changes were visible 
both at home and abroad, the Pope determined to 
make a progress through the States of the Church, 
and see for himself the condition of his subjects. 
The idea was well received, and great things were 
expected of a Pontiff, known to be so benevolent. 
Even thoughtful statesmen could not but be hope- 
ful. ** Certainly I think," said Minghetti, in a 
letter to Pasolini, " that the Pope, when he comes 
to Bologna, will make some concessions, if the 
grievances of the country can be properly put before 
him. There is no better way of doing honour to 
a Prince than by telling him the truth, in full con- 
fidence that he will redress the wrongs of his 
people." But the hope was disappointed, for the 
truth never reached the Pontiff's ears. Count 
Pasolini had an audience of Pius IX. at Imola, and 
said to him : ** This journey has surely been a 
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happy inspiration, for thus your Holiness will see 
and understand many things, which you could never 
otherwise have heard of**. " I have seen the 
magistrates of many districts," replied the Pope, 
**and they have spoken to me about local wants, 
which I endeavoured to satisfy as far as possible, 
but none of them alluded to needs of govern- 
ment." 

** At Bologna," said Pasolini, "these needs will 
surely be explained to your Holiness." 

** Bologna is the hot-bed of Liberalism," was the 
answer. 

** The Liberals, especially Minghetti, are my 
friends," replied Pasolini ; ** with whom I have 
largely shared both joy and sorrow." 

** I find no fault with you," said the Pope; "but 
if these Liberal Governments are to imitate Pied- 
mont, they must be Anti-Christian, and they cannot 
fail to disgust a great part of the population. I will 
not have fundamental changes, for in that case an 
army would be required. Burnt children dread the 
fire ; and besides, these Piedmontese journals, 
which I read, wipe out all the pleasure of granting 
favours, or making reforms, by attributing such 
acts either to the pressure of the French, or of some 
other Ambassador." 

The conversation went on for a long time, always 
candidly, and with good humour on both sides; and 
Pasolini's impression was, that prudence and rever- 
ence might ultimately succeed in winning over the 
Pope to the Liberal side ; for although inclined at 
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first to be contradictory, his heart was always in 
the right place. 

At Bologna, Pius IX. was received with respect, 
but silently and coldly. The people seemed as 
niuch afraid of asking for reforms as the Pope was 
of granting them. "What did you ask for?'* in- 
quired Pasolini, of a citizen who, with several 
others, had been granted an audience at Faenza, 
where a great personal enthusiasm for the Pontiff 
had been awakened. 

** Money to build the city gates," was the reply ; 
" I think we may expect that." 

And thus Pius IX. was deceived, not intention- 
ally, but from want of moral courage on the part of 
those who approached him ; Pasolini being amongst 
the few exceptions. "It is not in courage that the 
Pope fails,*' was the remark of the Count, in a 
letter to Minghetti, " but he has the conviction 
that there is no real demand, nor expectation 
requiring his interference ; and, therefore, he deems 
it best that exclusive attention should be given to 
the development of material interests, as a satisfac- 
tion to restless minds." 

In a conversation with Pius IX., at Bologna, 
Pasolini ventured to refer to the vexed question of 
a Constitution. " There are no States," he said, 
" governed without a Constitution in these days, 
and your Holiness had granted one." 

" True," replied the Pope ; " but you saw what 
bad use was made of it." Pasolini then drew 
attention to the fact, that Piedmont desired to 
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expel the Austrians, and for this purpose the 
united strength of all the Italian States would be 
needed ; whilst the alliance with Austria tended to 
keep the States of the Church in agitation and 
danger. 

"What course does your Holiness propose to 
take ? " he asked. 

" Providence will direct me," answered the Pope, 
with a sigh. 

" Then," persisted Pasolini, ** we are to remain 
mere spectators of what the government may be 
pleased to enact ? " 

The only answer was : ** I am very sorry, Count 
Pasolini ; but there is a person waiting for me, 
and I have no time for further conversation ". 

" Yes," was the rejoinder. " I saw the Austrian 
general in the ante-chamber." And Pasolini took 
his leave. The Pope accompanied him to the door, 
holding his hand, and speaking many kind words ; 
and at the last moment turned and said, with tears : 
** Then you desert us, my dear Count ? " 

"No," replied Pasolini, "we do not desert you, 
but your Holiness has thrown us over." 

Such was the end of a journey undertaken to 
revive, as it was fondly hoped, the attachment of 
the Pope's subjects, but which proved to be only a 
mournful farewell to the population, who, for a 
thousand years, had been under obedience to the 
Temporal Power of the Roman Pontiffs.^ 

1 See Memoirs of Count Pasolini. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 

A.D. 1857- 1859. 

Naples. Whilst Italian statesmen, seconded by France, 
thus strove to open the Pope's eyes to the reforms 
needed in his dominions, similar endeavours were 
made by France and England with regard to the 
King of Naples, but equally in vain ; for Ferdinand 
even broke off diplomatic relations with the two 
countries who had presumed to interfere with his 
mode of government ; and increased the severity of 
his laws. The result was insurrection and even an 
attempt to assassinate the King. 

It was evident that no hope of internal reform 

could be reasonably entertained, and Cavour turned 

1858. to the French Emperor. In the summer of 1858, 

Louis he met Napoleon at the Baths of Plombi^res, and 

^^" there the agreement was concluded, which had for 

* its object the Independence of Italy. 

Nothing, however, was publicly known until the 
beginning of the next year ; but at Turin, Count 
Pasolini dined at the table of General La Marmora, 
with Count Cavour, who requested Pasolini to go 
and see him at five o'clock the next morning. The 
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special stipulation on which the Emperor of the 
French insisted was then stated. 

The Princess Clotilde, daughter of Victor Em- 
manuel, was to marry Prince Jerome Napoleon, 
the Emperor's cousin, thus uniting the Buonaparte 
and Savoy families, and giving a dignity to the 
position of Louis Napoleon, which could only be 
obtained by connection with an ancient dynasty. 

** The marriage," said Cavour, ** has been made 
on purpose. We make sure of aid from France, 
and all Italy is ripe for revolution." He then 
explained that the idea of Louis Napoleon was to 
declare war with Austria, — Italy being his ally, — 
and the war being limited to the Italian territory. 
Victor Emmanuel, he said, entered warmly into the 
arrangement, and needed rather to be held back 
than urged forward. Pasolini must give his aid. 
As a friend of the Pope, he must persuade Pius IX. 
that the Austrians must leave Italy, and that Rome 
would be safe under the protection of the Sardinian 
government. 

The conversation lasted two hours. Pasolini 
says of himself that, until then, he had no idea 
how rapidly and widely the political movement 
for independence had spread. His surprise was 
that of a man, suddenly awakened to the sight of 
an avalanche ready to fall upon him; and aware 
that his feelings must be written in his countenance, 
and wishing to escape remark or question from 
those whom he might meet in the streets of Turin, 
he called a ** Fiacre," and drove to the Dora bridge, 
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where he remained a long time gazing alternately 
on the mountains and the river, to steady his mind, 
and enable himself to dwell with calmness on the 
vision of the future, which had been brought before 
him. 
1859. It was on the ist January, 1859, that Europe 
was electrified by the knowledge that the French 
Emperor, at a public reception in Paris, when allud- 
ing to the condition of Italy, had addressed the 
Austrian Ambassador in terms tantamount to a 
menace of war. Ten days after, Victor Emmanuel, 
at the opening of his Parliament, made a speech, 
which thrilled the hearts of all who heard it. "Our 
country," he said, ** small in territory, is great in 
the idea she represents. We respect treaties, but 
we are not insensible to the cry of anguish that 
reaches us from many parts of Italy." And at the 
words "cry of anguish," the whole assembly sprang 
up, with an overwhelming outburst of enthusiastic 
acclamation. 1 

The announcement of the marriage of the Prin- 
cess Clotilde and Prince Jerome Napoleon quickly 
followed the King's speech to his Parliament. 

Of this political union, little can be said that is 
satisfactory : many were the stories current at the 
time, but there seems little doubt that the Princess, 
who was remarkable for her gentleness and piety, 
was persuaded by her father and his Minister to 
sacrifice herself for the interest of her country. 

^See Marriott's Makers of Italy, 
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How far such a sacrifice can ever be thought 
acceptable, in the sight of God, must always be 
doubtful. 

Austria and Piedmont were now on the eve of 
war ; but a last effort was made for reform by 
peaceful methods. 

It was suggested by Russia that a Congress of 
the great Powers should be held, at which the 
Italian question should be the one subject of con- 
sideration and arrangement ; but Austria demanded, 
as a preliminary step, the disarmament of Piedmont. 
This was at once recognised by all as unjust, and 
the threatening political condition continued un- 
changed until the month of April ; whilst volunteers 
from the other States of Italy hastened to enrol 
themselves under the banner of Victor Emmanuel. 

An Ultimatum from Austria followed on the 26th 
of April. The choice lay between disarmament or 
war. 

Disarmament was refused, and without delay an 
Austrian force crossed the Ticino. 

In the meantime a very important change of Tuacany. 
government had taken place in Tuscany. The 
Grand Duke had been invited to join the army of 
Piedmont, and had refused ; he preferred rather to 
leave Florence with his family, and on his departure 
the Tricolour flag was raised, and Victor Emmanuel Sardinia, 
was proclaimed Dictator during the continuance of 
the war. This example was followed by the little 
State of Massa and Carrara, which was under the 
authority of the Duke of Modena, a most unpopular 
15 
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prince. The Duke, alarmed at the position of affairs, 
withdrew his soldiers, and the people immediately- 
raised the National flag, and appointed a provisional 
government in the name of Victor Emmanuel. 

The fact that war had been determined upon 
was thus announced to the Italian people by the 
King :— 

** People of Italy! Austria has invaded Piedmont 
because I have espoused the cause of our common 
country in the Councils of Europe. In taking up 
arms to defend my throne, the liberties of my people, 
and the honour of the Italian name, I fight for the • 
whole nation. Let us trust in God, in the alliance 
of the noble French nation, and in the valour of 
our troops. For myself, I have but one ambition, 
— to be the foremost soldier in the army of Italian 
Independence." 

Louis Napoleon made a somewhat similar pro- 
clamation to the French people. "Austria," he 
said, "has brought things to such an extremity, 
that it is an imperative necessity to make Italy free 
from the Alps to the Adriatic. We go, not to en- 
courage revolution, but to save the Italian people 
from subjection to a foreign yoke ; and to establish 
a government under which all lawful and justifiable 
interests shall obtain satisfaction." In pursuance 
of the object thus stated, four battalions of French 
troops were despatched to Piedmont by the Passes 
of the Alps, by the Riviera, and by sea to Genoa ; 
at which port Louis Napoleon himself disembarked 
on the 1 2th May, 1859. 
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The Piedmontese army, under the command of 
the King, was posted on the right bank of the Po, 
between Casale and Alessandria. The Austrians, 
under General Giulay, took possession of Vercelli, 
on the 2nd May, and then, advancing along the 
left bank of the river, threatened Turin. The city 
had scarcely any fortifications ; but when the 
Austrians pressed forward, they found that the 
banks of several canals which intersected the plain, 
had broken down, and in consequence the country 
was inundated. This caused them to withdraw, 
and although a few skirmishes took place, — Gari- 
baldi especially repulsing the enemy by the efforts 
of a volunteer force, known as " The Hunters of 
the Alps," — there was no regular battle until the 
month of June, when the joint forces of France and 
Piedmont crossed the Ticino. On the 4th of that 
month, a terrible engagement took place at Magenta, Battle of 
in which the Austrians were completely routed, with Magenta, 
a loss of 20,000 men, and were compelled to evacu- 
ate Milan and Pavia, which immediately allied 
themselves with Victor Emmanuel. 

Count Pasolini, who, as the Pope's representative, 
was holding the office of Governor, or Gonfaloniere 
of Ravenna, describes vividly the excitement and 
anxiety of the Italian populace, and the risk of 
collision with the Austrian regiments still remain- 
ing in the neighbourhood. He had himself made 
great efforts to dissuade his fellow-citizens from 
trying to throw off the Papal yoke, before the 
Austrian garrison at Ancona should have taken 
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its departure; but after the battle of Magenta it 
was impossible to restrain them, and on 13th June 
the revolution became a fact, and the Tricolour 
Banner was raised in Ravenna. 

Pasolini was obliged to take upon himself, for a 
time, the sole responsibility of maintaining order in 
the city, declaring himself the impartial protector 
of the rights of all parties. 

The magistrates acting under him, agreed to form 
a Provisional Government, and everything seemed 
going on smoothly, when it was reported that the 
Austrian garrison of Ancona had already set out 
on their march to Lombardy, and would certainly 
pass by Ravenna, — a defenceless city, which had 
revolted from the Pope. The situation was alarm- 
ing, and prudent measures were adopted. The 
new flag was hauled down while the Austrians 
were in sight, so as not to give occasion for insult, 
and the members of the Provisional Government 
kept out of the way. But there was really not 
much cause for alarm : the Austrian soldiers were 
in a deplorable state of fatigue and want ; and 
during their forced marches many had become 
seriously ill, and no less than eleven had died on 
the road. They were accustomed to encamp out- 
side the towns at which they halted, and at Ra- 
venna preparations were made for them in the public 
gardens; there they lay on the ground, which 
might have been in some way restful, but it had 
been soaked by a day's rain, and though the General 
was provided with a house, neither he nor his 
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soldiers could have had spirit and energy to attempt 
the seizure of the city. 

After the battle of Magenta, the Austrians with- " 
drew across the River Mincio ; and Parma, Piacenza, 
and Bologna, being all free, proclaimed the Dicta- 
torship of the King of Sardinia. Romagna rose, 
as one man ; Ancona and several other cities ex- 
pelled the Austrian forces ; Perugia did the same, but 
on the 14th June a body of the Papal Swiss troops 
was despatched from Rome to retake it, and on the 
2oth it was entered, not without bloodshed, and 
many of the houses of the inhabitants were sacked. 
As regarded the future destiny of Romagna, there 
was a universal feeling in favour of annexation to 
Piedmont ; and it was notified that the King would 
send a Commissioner — Massimo d'Azeglio — to 
govern in his name. Before starting from Turin, 
D'Azeglio wrote the following letter to Pasolini, 
entreating his support. 

" Dear Pasolini, — Perhaps you know already that 
the King has appointed me Commissioner in 
Romagna, with full powers; and you know more 
than I do of the difficulties awaiting me there, al- 
though I go with a force of 2000 men, a battery of 
artillery, and a regiment in course of formation. I 
count on your help in overcoming my difficulties, 
and am sure you cannot refuse to aid both your 
old friend and your country. If you, and such as 
you, will stand by me, I shall not be afraid of any 
obstacles ; and I am determined to carry things on, 
or lay down my life in the attempt.*' 
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This letter was written on the 15th June. On 
Battle of the 24th a double battle was fought at Solferino 
Solferino. and San Martino ; and again the armies of France 
and Piedmont were victorious. 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 

A.D. 1859-1861. 

And now it seemed that the liberation of Italy was Treaty 
close at hand. Louis Napoleon and the Austrian ? j[ ^" 
Emperor Francis Joseph met at Villafranca. The 
terms of an armistice were agreed upon; but, to the 
intense disappointment of the Italian people, the 
proposed agreement did not include Italian Inde- 
pendence. 

The first idea of Louis Napoleon had been the 
establishment of a Confederation, of which the 
Austrian Emperor was to be a member, whilst the 
former Rulers of the Duchies were to be reinstated 
in their dominions. To this proposal Victor Em- 
manuel refused to consent. Another proposal was 
then brought forward, and one which touched the 
King most deeply ; — Lombardy was to be annexed to 
Piedmont ; and so also might the whole of Central 
Italy be, if in return for the sacrifice made for Italy, 
Savoy and Nice were added to France. The posses- 
sion of Savoy, according to Louis Napoleon, was 
dangerous to Italy in a military point of view ; and 
as the King of Sardinia had now become thoroughly 
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an Italian sovereign, he no longer needed territory 
on the other side of the Alps. 

Cavour's usual self-command forsook him when 
he heard of the proposed agreement, and he hastened 
to the King, entreating that he would decline to 
accept Lombardy on such conditions. But Victor 
Emmanuel saw more clearly than his great Minister 
the necessities entailed on him by his position. 
Louis Napoleon had grievously disappointed his 
expectation (Cavour called him treacherous) ; but 
whatever might have been the motive for this cruel 
demand, which took from the King of Sardinia 
the country that had been the cradle of his race, 
it was clear that in the conflict which had just 
ended, Italy had gained enormously ; and, to the 
intense grief of Cavour, Victor Emmanuel yielded 
to the French demands. 
i860. In the following year, i860, the so-called Emilian 
Sardinia. Provinces — ^which comprised the northern part of 
the States of the Church, and the Duchies of 
Modena and Parma — by a general vote were united 
to the kingdom of Sardinia. Tuscany also made 
the same choice by the vote of its citizens ; Count 
Capponi, one of the most respected of the Floren- 
tine nobles, coming forward at the age of ninety to 
add his name to the list. Savoy and Nice, after 
the question had been subjected to the experiment 
of a plebiscite, were then ceded to France, by the 
Sub-Alpine Parliament, which included the Deputies 
of the recently united States. 

The indignation of the followers of Mazzini and 
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Garibaldi at the surrender thus made, knew no 
bounds. Victor Emmanuel owned that it was the 
sacrifice most painful to his heart, and for him 
there might be some sympathy; but Cavour was 
stigmatised by the vilest epithets. Garibaldi was 
too sincerely patriotic, however, to allow any feel- 
ings of resentment to interfere with the object on 
which his hopes for his country were fixed. 

The condition of Naples had long been a matter Naples, 
of grief and humiliation ; for Piedmont was full of 
exiles, fugitives from the tyranny of King Ferdinand, 
who had received the nickname of Bomba ; 
having bombarded Messina and Palermo, and 
caused his own subjects to be shot down in the 
streets of Naples. His cruelties had been brought 
before the notice of England by Mr. Gladstone, in a 
letter to Lord Aberdeen, as far back as the year 
1 85 1, and efforts had been made to induce the King 
to moderate the severity of his rule, but without 
effect. 

In 1859, Ferdinand died, and his son succeeded 
him. The change of sovereigns brought no change 
in the system of government. The King, Francis 
II., a young man, twenty- three years old, declared 
himself in alliance with Austria, and the severity 
of the late government was increased. In March, 
i860, a Revolution broke out in Sicily; and Gari- Sicily, 
baldi's enthusiastic sympathy could not be re- 
strained. He summoned his followers, and pre- 
pared to aid the insurgents. It was an awkward 
moment for Cavour ; but he was equal to it. To 
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support the excitable, self-made General in an 
expedition against a friendly Power (for Naples 
and Piedmont were on terms of diplomatic friend- 
ship) would be contrary to established international 
law. To interfere and prevent the expedition might 
be the ruin of the prospect of a United Italy. Gari- 
baldi asked no leave. He started from Genoa with 
1 200 men on board two steamers, and disembarked 
at Marsala, on the 12th May. 

All that Cavour did was not to stop him. A 
squadron of the Sardinian Navy, indeed, was sent 
out to follow him; but the private instructions given 
to the Admiral were to try to sail between Gari- 
baldi's vessels and the Neapolitan cruisers which 
were likely to interfere with him ; Admiral 
Persano understood perfectly what was required, 
and the adventurous General was suffered to go 
on his way, and in a few days Sicily was in his 
hands. 
Naples. From Sicily he could easily reach the mainland. 
Francis II. had already, in alarm, changed his 
Ministers and promised his people a Constitutional 
Government, and an alliance with Piedmont; but 
repentance came too late. No one trusted his 
words, and all thoughts were directed to Garibaldi, 
who, on the 20th of August, crossed the Straits 
of Messina with 2500 soldiers and followers. 
Landing at Reggio they dispersed the supporters 
of Francis, and pursued their way, cheered 
by the acclamations of the people, very many 
of whom joined them. The King of Naples and 
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his courtiers had not sufficient spirit to defend 
the capital, and sought refuge in the fortresses of 
Capua and Gaeta : and the following day Garibaldi 
entered the city, amidst the frantic rejoicings of 
the populace. He was proclaimed Dictator, and, if 
his ambition had been selfish, he might have seized 
the vacant Throne. Cavour was alarmed ; he did 
not distrust Garibaldi, but he feared the influence 
of Mazzini, who was at that time in Naples. Gari- 
baldi's first act strengthened Cavour's fears. He 
called upon the King to confirm his Dictatorship, 
and plainly announced his intention of marching 
to Rome. There he would proclaim Victor Em- 
manuel King of Italy. Cavour's statesmanship was 
never more clearly shown. Not a moment of time 
was to be wasted. Let Garibaldi carry out his 
intentions, and Louis Napoleon, who held Rome 
in his own grasp, would unquestionably interfere ; 
and all that Italy had gained might, with France 
as an enemy, be soon lost. Cavour, with the full Sardinia, 
approval of Victor Emmanuel, decided that the 
project thus brought forward should be forestalled 
by sending an army into Romagna, which might 
hold the ground before Garibaldi arrived. The 
idea was suggested to Louis Napoleon by the 
Italian Ambassador in Paris. The reply left the 
whole responsibility to Victor Emmanuel and his 
Minister. It was willingly accepted. The Sar- 
dinian army marched towards Rome; and before 
Garibaldi could arrive, a force partly Swiss, partly 
French, enlisted for the defence of the Pope, and 
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commanded by General Lamoricifere, was entirely 
routed. 

Garibaldi, with his soldiers, had sailed from 
Naples in pursuance of his intention, but at the 
Volturno he was met by the army of Francis II. 
A battle was fought on the ist October; the 
ex- King of Naples was defeated, and fled to Gaeta ; 
and the question then remained — which was to be 
supreme in Southern Italy — Garibaldi, as Dictator, 
— or Victor Emmanuel, as King, with the certainty 
of Constitutional Government ? 

The answer might have been doubtful to many, * 
it must have been so especially to Mazzini ; but in 
the simple honest mind of Garibaldi there was no 
doubt. A plebiscite of the people had decided it. 
** To-morrow," said the great patriot, in a Pro- 
clamation issued as a farewell to the Neapolitans, 
** Victor Emmanuel will appear before us. Let us 
worthily receive him who is sent by Providence. 
Let Italy be one under the * Re Galantuomo,* for 
he is the symbol of the regeneration of our country, 
and of its future prosperity." The next day, 17th 
November, i860, Victor Emmanuel and Garibaldi, 
riding side by side, entered Naples. 

All the States of Italy, with the exception of 
Venice and Rome, had now given a nearly unanim- 
ous vote for union under the Constitutional Monarchy 
of the House of Savoy; and on the i8th February, 
1 86 1, the first Italian Parliament was opened 
at Turin ; and the law was promulgated by which 
Victor Emmanuel II. of Savoy assumed for him- 
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self and his descendants the title of King of 
Italy. 

It was a proud moment for the country ; but the Italy, 
nation, in the full height of its joy, was to receive 
a seemingly deadly blow. Count Cavour, whose 
firmness and disinterested perseverance had been, 
under Providence, the chief instrument in bringing 
about the longed-for result, was struck down by a 
fatal illness, and died on 6th June, 1861. 

One who was in Turin immediately after the 1861. 
event thus spoke of it:* "Even if antagonistic to 
Count Cavour' s policy, it would have been impos- 
sible not to feel his death. But the real truth is 
that the condition of Italy, at this moment, tends 
to shake the foundation of all political theories by 
the * inexorable logic' of facts. You cannot live 
amongst the Italians, and wish that the Austrians 
should rule over them ; you cannot see an effort 
made to shake off that rule, without sympathising 
with it. And Turin is the very heart — it contains 
the life-blood of Italy — and the pulsation is felt at 
each turn. 

"To attempt to restore Italy is like attempting to 
restore the circulation of a man who has been 
nearly drowned. In the extremities, in Rome and 
in Naples, it would seem a hopeless effort; at 
Florence there is life, but it is uncertain ; powers 
are at work there which may again paralyse the 

1 See Impressions of Rome, Florence and Turin, by Elizabeth 
M. Sewell. 
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newly restored animation, and there are times when 
one cannot but fear for the event But at Turin — 
one has no fear — no doubt The energy is so 
strong, the spirit so earnest, it must in the end 
gain the victory over the moral death which is 
striving for the conquest of the country. 

"The King was not in the city when we visited it ; 
he was at a hunting-seat, where he had shut him- 
self up, ever since Count Cavour's death. The 
way the people speak of their loss makes one feel 
deeply how great it is. Between two and three 
thousand persons were waiting before the Count's 
house the day previous to his death to hear 
tidings of him ; and the night he died, thousands 
never went to bed at all, from their anxiety to know 
what his condition was. The King was with him 
continually during his illness, sitting by his bed- 
side for hours at a time. At the last Cavour was 
unconscious, and the physicians were obliged to 
say that it would be better to leave him, since the 
King was only suffering himself without doing any 
good. Victor Emmanuel left him at six o'clock, and 
at seven Cavour was dead." 

The scene on the day of the Count's funeral is 
thus described : '* It might have been said in pass- 
ing through the streets of Turin, that * there was 
not a house in which there was not one dead '. Our 
balconies were draped with white and black hangings, 
and so indeed were the balconies of all the houses. 
There may have been grander processions (though 
there could scarcely be more magnificent uniforms 
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and trappings than those of the Sardinian Cavalry, 
or finer soldiers than the troops that passed under 
our windows) ; but a more touching sight it would 
be impossible to imagine. When after the long 
lines of soldiers, and the processions of priests, the 
hearse came in sight, with the royal servants in 
their scarlet liveries attending it, and the train of 
Parliamentary Deputies following, whilst the people 
threw flowers from the windows, and one saw 
them carefully gathered up and placed upon the 
bier, which was open to view ; not even a Stoic 
could have looked on unmoved. But, more striking 
than this was the crowd of all classes behind : 
artisans, citizens, men in blouses, Garibaldi's 
soldiers in their red shirts, all walking with that 
peculiar solemn step so rarely seen, and showing 
that every heart was bent upon the one object of 
doing honour to Cavour. The procession entered 
the Piazza Reale, and passed round the old Madama 
Palace, to a church very near Cavour's Palace, 
where for the time the body of the Count was laid. 
The King wished to have his great Minister placed 
in the inner Crypt of the Superga Church, the only 
subject amongst dead Princes ; but Cavour had re- 
quested for himself that he might be buried at his 
own home in the country." 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 

A.D. 1861-1862. 

Venice and Rome were still wanting to complete 
the work of Italian unity to which Cavour had de- 
voted his life. 
Venice. The condition of Venice at that time was de- 
scribed by two Venetians, a gentleman and lady, 
accidentally met by the same traveller who was 
present at Cavour's funeral, and who speaks of them 
as ** two quiet-mannered, moderate people, such as 
one might meet any day, only with an expression 
of deep suffering in their faces, when they were led 
to talk of their country, which we in England can- 
not imagine. Venice, they said was a tomb. The 
best Italian families were ruined. The Austrian 
soldiers thronged in every direction. They filled 
the villas in the country ; there was no escape from 
them. The prison awaited all persons who dared 
speak their minds freely ; the young men were sent 
into exile, parents and children separated for years ; 
and the innocent were continually arrested. Thirty 
thousand Venetians had, in the space of the last two 
years, left Venice for Piedmont ; but no one could 
go now. Six months' leave was the very utmost 
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term of absence that could be obtained. At the end 
of that time, if they did not return, their property 
would be confiscated. And then — the Peace of 
Villafranca ! the horrible disappointment, after 
seeing the French fleet before Venice, and waiting 
day after day expecting deliverance, to learn that 
their chains were more firmly riveted than ever! 
Was this state of things to continue ? '* 

The answer came before many years had gone by, 
but in a way which no one had anticipated. By Ca- 
vour's death, the hopes of Italy were for the moment 
frustrated. The States were so small that — with 
Austria firmly possessed of Venice — Lombardy and 
Piedmont might at any moment be attacked ; for 
the distance between Milan and Turin is but two 
hours and a half; and when Charles Albert lost the 
battle of Novara, which caused him to die the death 
of a broken-hearted exile, he was but one hour from 
his capital. 

The political condition of Italy and the difiiculty Milan, 
of the government at this time, can be best under- 
stood by a reference to a private letter of Count 
Pasolini, who was then Governor of Milan, to Min- 
ghetti, the Minister of the Interior. ** I am in my 
ofiice," he says, "from morning till night. You 
may believe I work with all my might, and I cannot 
help owning to a feeling of discouragement, for the 
Garibaldians have increased, and are becoming 
more audacious. They think to make this place an 
established rendezvous for their Central Committee, 
with minor Committees affiliated in the country 
16 
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district, and their watchword is — * Not now but 
in the Spring'. ... I am always in dread of the 
people being led into riots by those who ought to 
be better friends to them. On my first arrival I 
tried to become acquainted with the reputed heads 
of the most daring faction ; but how can one reach 
the lower orders for their good ? What way is 
there to gain the confidence of the individual work- 
man, and of those who have the art of influencing 
them ? The Milanese are a difficult people to 
manage, and it is important to recognise the fact ; 
for, in its proportion, Milan contains the same 
capabilities of good and evil as Paris. ... A demand 
has come from Geneva for representatives to attend 
all the Committees of Provision, and no doubt 
many persons will go from this place. Mazzini 
writes that the country must be agitated, cost what 
it may/' 

The outbreak in the city, which Pasolini dreaded, 
took place not long after. A national festival was 
appointed by the Municipality for the 2nd of June, 
but the Archbishop forbade the clergy to take part 
in it. The people were indignant, and the Arch- 
bishop was in personal danger, and left the city. 
Pasolini endeavoured to calm the public mind by a 
Proclamation. ** Citizens : In a free country 
liberty is the right of all ; — liberty of discussion and 
opinion — therefore, the law forbids every act having 
the character of violence or restraint on the freedom 
of our fellows. Of you, I confidently ask that you 
make no manifestation, and permit no act to be 
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done in your midst, against the laws of liberty, and 
public peace. Whoever contravenes these is your 
enemy, and must be treated as such, at any cost. 
By unanimity of principle, and of affection, we shall 
conquer our foes, — under whatever colour they 
present themselves; and let our only watchword 
be the national one, God save the King." 

The Governor's efforts to preserve peace un- 
fortunately failed. The spirit of insurrection once 
roused could not be easily quelled, and serious riots 
broke out. Pasolini, writing to Minghetti, says : 
** How can we believe that such violence could have 
been carried out systematically, unless there had 
been a premeditated plan ? And if the disturbances 
were premeditated, we must attribute them either 
to the Austro-clerical or to the Republican party, 
who wish to excite the passions of the lower 
orders, and use them for their own purpose. I fail 
to observe anything indicative of Austro-clerical 
influence ; nor is there a sign of the money said to 
have been scattered through the city — but how can 
I personally get to the bottom of the affair ? No 
one could sound the lowest depths in Milan, unless 
by concert with our Antipodes (the party of Maz- 
zini), which has a well-known centre at the editorial 
office of the UnM Italiana, a newspaper set on foot 
early in the present year, with the avowed object of 
keeping up agitation throughout the country. By 
developing socialistic ideas the paper manages to 
attract the lowest classes of society, and finds ready 
proselytes among the disbanded soldiers, refugees, 
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and troops who abound in Milan. One word would 
suffice to raise the country against any Austrian 
intrigue, while the Mazzinians find ready sympathy 
through their Socialism, which they easily insinuate 
amongst the ignorant. In view of these facts and 
their consequences, we are forced to conclude, that 
the most dangerous classes are able to hold meet- 
ings in contravention of public order, unsuspected 
by the Government, neither can the police scent 
out their design." 

The National FSte was celebrated on the 2nd of 
June. It was orderly, but, nevertheless an occasion 
for fully showing the temper of the people, who 
assembled in a large meadow outside Milan. There 
the troops were received by General La Marmora ; 
the Governor, Count Pasolini, being with him. The 
troops fijed off before them and marched back very 
slowly, so that the crowd, who, two years previously, 
had fallen back to make way for the Austrians, now 
thronged around the cavalry ; women and boys 
scattering flowers, and shouting, ** Hurrah for the 
war! Hurrah for the freedom of Venice!" while 
many persons pressed forward to shake hands with 
the soldiers. 
Venice. Venice and Rome were indeed the only obstacles 
to the unity of Italy. Venice presented the greatest 
difficulty in a military point of view, for it was 
guaranteed to Austria by the Treaty of Villafranca, 
and was protected by Austrian troops in the fort- 
resses of the Quadrilateral, Peschiera, Mantua, 
Verona, and Legnago. But Rome, guarded by 
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the spiritual power of the Pope, was, to many 
minds, a far more insuperable barrier to unity. 
Cavour, indeed, had before his death proclaimed 
the necessity of obtaining a Free Church in a 
Free State; but Rome was guarded by French 
troops, and it was evident that any movement 
against the Temporal Power of the Pope would 
bring on a conflict with France, besides rousing 
the religious antagonism of many of the best and 
noblest Italians. Yet in its historical greatness, 
Rome was the only city which could fuse the muni- 
cipal and provincialjealousiesof the smaller States; 
and unless it could be placed under the royal autho- 
rity, Italy could never be a united kingdom. The 
problem was most important and most insoluble. 

Mazzini was inclined to secret workings among 
the people ; Garibaldi, to open attack. Neither of 
them ventured to suggest any scheme to Count 
Bettino Ricasoli, who had succeeded Cavour as 
Prime Minister of Victor Emmanuel. 

The supporters of Garibaldi were numerous in 
Milan ; the city had even been called his capital ; 
but they were not all of a very orderly character, 
for every idler donned the red shirt, — which was 
the dress of his followers, — and boasted that he 
was a Garibaldian. 

Count Pasolini therefore did not hear with satis- 
faction, that the independent leader was likely to 
be appointed President of the School of Musketry 
in Milan, and was about to visit the city. Although Milan, 
contemplating retirement from the office of Governor, 
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he thought it better to delay his resignation until 
the visit was over. A fiill account of it is given in 
the Count's memoirs. Garibaldi was welcomed 
with extraordinaiy applause by the people, who 
bowed down before him in attitudes of veneration, 
listening to all his utterances as though he had 
been an inspired prophet. He was lodged at the 
expense of the municipality, with his suite, who 
like a little court accompanied him. The mob, 
who cheered him loudly in the streets, began 
to say to each other, "This is the king of the 
poor ; "— " that other is the king of the rich ". The 
Governor invited him to dinner. He came dressed 
in grey trousers and the historical red shirt To- 
wards the end of dinner Count Pasolini rose and 
said : ** General, in your presence, who are the hero 
of great deeds, I feel that many words would be 
out of place ; yet amidst all the enthusiasm which 
you re-awaken for our most cherished hopes, and 
for glorious recollections of the past, I have to 
thank you for so kindly fraternising with us at this 
table, and I invite you in the fulness of patriotic 
loyalty to drink the toast, which is now that of the 
united Italian nation, — To the health of Victor 
Emmanuel, King of Italy ! " Garibaldi shouted, 
" Hurrah ! '* as did all his companions, though it 
was well known that it was not always, nor in every 
place, they would have ventured to propose the 
toast among themselves. He stayed late, and 
interested every one by relating some of his adven- 
tures in America, and during the Sicilian expedi- 
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tion, — making as little as possible of his own merits, 
and leaving behind him a pleasant remembrance of 
his noble aspect, fine voice, and agreeable language ; 
but, more than all, of his simple modesty. Count 
Pasolini said afterwards : "I felt myself a Gari- 
baldian all that evening ". 

After this evidence of the estimation in which he Gari- 
was held, it can be no matter of surprise that Gari- ^aldi. 
baldi's idea of his own influence as a leader was so 
raised as to induce him to carry out the scheme 
which he had before attempted, and to make an 
independent effort to gain Rome. 

His head-quarters were in Sicily, and his hope 
was to gather together a volunteer force to attack 
and defeat the French troops, who protected the 
Pope, and then to take possession of the city, and 
give it into the hands of the King of Italy. 

In August, 1862, he made an appeal to his old 1862. 
comrades, inviting the youth of Italy to rally to his 
standard, and follow him in a new and mysterious 
enterprise. In reply to this appeal a body of 
volunteers assembled at Sarnica, in the Tyrol, but 
there further movement was arrested. From Ca- 
tania, Garibaldi raised the cry of " Rome, or Death ! '* 
— vowing before all Italy that he would enter as a 
conqueror, or die under the walls of the Eternal City. 
Great uneasiness spread over Italy at this news, 
though the public mind was in some degree relieved 
by the immediate appointment of General La Mar- 
mora as Commissioner Extraordinary, with unlimited 
power over all the Neapolitan provinces. La Mar- 
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mora's military tactics could not fail to prevail over 
Garibaldi's impetuous but disorderly efforts. Yet, 
as Pasolini asked: "How was Garibaldi to be 
found ? La Marmora could not hunt up and down 
with a lantern in the rocks and caves of Calabria." 
Greatly to the regret of Victor Emmanuel and his 
Minister, Ratazzi, who had succeeded Ricasoli, it 
was absolutely necessary to interfere at once, and 
stop the projected attempt on Rome. It had no 
sanction from the Emperor of the French, and 
would inevitably produce the direst consequences. 
General Cialdini was therefore ordered to go in 
pursuit of Garibaldi, who had established himself 
Battle of at Aspromonte, a place in the Apennines, which he 
Aspro- had himself declared impregnable. Here he was 
monte. attacked and defeated by Count Palavicini's sharp- 
shooters, and after being twice wounded, he was 
taken prisoner, and carried in a ship of war to 
Spezzia. It was impossible to punish severely the 
man to whom Italy owed so much, and with whose 
unsuccessful attempt so many were in sympathy. 
A general amnesty was soon granted, and Garibaldi 
retired to Caprera ; but before leaving Spezzia, he 
published a defence of his* conduct, declaring that 
he had been misled by Ratazzi, who, before he 
became Prime Minister, had encouraged his hopes, 
and had afterwards disappointed him. 
Italy. The failure of Garibaldi's attempt was not, how- 
ever, the failure of hope for Italy ; and the Italian 
government clearly pointed out to the European 
Powers, that the wishes of the Italian nation could 
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not be disregarded, and that the possession of 
Rome must be their ultimate aim; the hostility 
between Italy and the Pontificate being caused 
solely by the Temporal sovereignty. But Louis 
Napoleon was at that time more than ever in need 
of the support of the Ecclesiastical authority. He 
had created for himself a grave difficulty by an 
unfortunate attempt to form for Maximilian, Arch- 
duke of Austria, a kingdom in Mexico, on the ruins 
of a Republic. Maximilian was defeated, sentenced 
to death, and shot. — Europe was scandalised ; and 
Louis Napoleon's prestige suffered in consequence. 
The French Emperor could not afford, at such a 
time, to make the Pope his enemy, for the Spiritual 
power of Rome extended over the greater part of 
Europe. To the Circular of the Italian Minister, 
he replied, in terms which made it quite evident 
that the French soldiers would still continue to 
hold Rome ; that Austria would carry on the mis- 
government of Venice ; and that the King of Italy 
must submit. 

Ratazzi was now extremely unpopular, and he 
resigned his office. The new Ministry included the 
two friends, — Pasolini and Minghetti, — who had 
for so many years worked well and wisely for the 
unity of their country. Pasolini became Minister 
for Foreign Affairs, and in a Circular addressed to 
all the Italian Ambassadors, he thus described the 
principles of the government: "By devoting all 
our efforts to the internal re-organisation of the 
kingdom, and by strengthening the ties which unite 
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us to other nations, we shall show that the realisa- 
tion of Italian Unity has greatly furthered the 
maintenance of the Balance of Power in Europe. 
The Italians will not forget that their success has 
been obtained with the concurrence, and by the 
support of the most enlightened nations. And, for 
the future, we trust to secure the same sympathetic 
co-operation, by energetically developing the re- 
sources of the country, and by our loyalty gaining 
the respect and confidence of the great Powers, 
without sacrificing any of the principles, which 
ought to direct us in the accomplishment of our 
national aims." 

** Excellent sentiments in excellent language," 
was the remark of the French Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, M. Drouyn de I'Huys, when the Circular 
was read to him by the Italian Ambassador. 
"The design of organising the State, establishing 
a steady system of government, and maintaining 
public order at any cost, will be your safety under 
future contingencies, whether you are able to gain 
possession of Rome at an early date, or whether 
long and difficult impediments arise to delay the 
attainment of that desired object." The possible 
contingencies thus alluded to by the French Minis- 
ter were not long in developing themselves ; and, 
as so often before, it was the political condition of 
other countries which influenced the fortunes of 
Italy. 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. 

A.D. 1 862- 1 866. 

In the year 1862 (the year after Cavour's death), the 
great Prussian Minister Bismarck possessed al- 
most supreme power ; for he was the trusted coun- 
sellor and friend of the King of Prussia, William I. 
The all-important question for Germany, as for 
Italy, was Unity, under one Head ; and the one 
doubtful point to be decided was, which should be 
that Head, — Prussia or Austria. This involved 
the probability of war between the two countries ; 
and Bismarck plainly saw that in the event of such 
war, an alliance with Italy would be very important. 
In December, a messenger was privately sent by 
him to Pasolini, then Minister for Foreign Affairs, 
to find out what would be the attitude of Italy in 
case of war between Prussia and Austria. The 
prompt reply was: "There need be no doubt of 
Italy, for she will always side with the enemies of 
Austria". There the matter rested for the time 
being, but the assurance thus given was destined 
to produce important results. 

In the meantime, Louis Napoleon kept posses- 
sion of Rome, through the French troops placed 
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there to support the Pope ; but he was not prepared 
to continue the support at all hazards. His desire, 
as he declared in a letter to M. Thouvenel, the 
French Ambassador, was " to favour the national 
aspirations of Italy, and to persuade the Pope to 
do the same, instead of being contrary to them ; in 
other words, to consecrate the alliance of Religion 
and Liberty ". Whilst thus decided in his words, 
the French Emperor was irresolute in action. He 
was anxious to recall the French garrison from 
Rome, but not without the Pope's consent ; unless, 
indeed, the Pontiff's sovereignty over his small 
territory could be maintained, for a sufficient length 
of time after the departure of the troops, to relieve 
the Emperor of responsibility, in case trouble should 
arise. He desired, in fact, to escape blame if the 
Pope should lose his Temporal Power, though it 
might be clear to every one that he would not regret 
it. Pasolini, acting for Victor Emmanuel, had also 
fully faced the difficulty of the Temporal Power. 
In a paper, in his own handwriting, found after his 
death, the results of a discussion on the subject 
with Minghetti, during the lifetime of Cavour, are 
thus stated: **If the Roman Government can arrange 
peaceably with its subjects, we will remain outside 
the Pope's territory, and respect its boundaries. 
Under a contrary supposition (meaning, of course, 
if the Pope cannot maintain order, and govern 
peaceably without external support), we would make 
our offer to ensure freedom to the Church within a 
free State ; to provide for her maintenance, to guard 
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her from disorder, and from the possibility of a 
recurrence to foreign intervention in future." Paso- 
lini had it much at heart that, whilst the great 
political questions remained unsettled, some per- 
sonal friend of the French Emperor should be able to 
speak with him freely, in reference to the Roman 
question ; and for this purpose Count Arese, who 
had been much associated with Louis Napoleon in 
his early days, was despatched to Paris. He had 
long conversations with the Emperor, and the 
position of Italy was freely discussed, but there 
seemed to be little hope either for Venice or Rome, 
and he wrote thus to Pasolini : " The wind does 
not by any means blow favourably for us at present ; 
it is the fashion to be very Catholic, in order to 
keep hold of the Clergy, at the approaching elections. 
The Emperor is fortunately in excellent health, ex- 
cept that having grown stout he leads a less active 
life ; his intellect is clear and bright as ever ; his 
activity of mind unimpaired ; he is much absorbed by 
the book he is writing upon Julius Caesar. As for 
the question of Rome, he has candidly declared 
that he could do nothing, for twice already he had 
made arrangements to withdraw his troops, and 
twice had been prevented by Garibaldi's expeditions ; 
besides which he has personal obligations of honour 
towards Pius IX., in which he is bound both as 
a man and a sovereign not to fail, and he thinks 
that we Italians have made a great mistake by 
calling out continually in every key, * We will have 
Rome I We will have Venice ! We have a right to 
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them.' ' Why do not you keep quiet ? ' he said. 
' Let the Pope alone ! Allow him to sleep without 
apprehension of jour attack, and I will ask to with- 
draw my troops. You can do as you like afterwards. 
It will be necessary that we unite for the election 
of a new Pope. Who is your candidate ? ' " This 
last question had reference to the weak state of 
health of Pius IX., and the probability of his death. 
He did, however, live fifteen years longer. 

Rome. The solution of the Roman question was now 
a subject for continual suggestions from statesmen 
and philosophers. The idea of quitting Rome, and 
accepting Malta as a residence for himself and the 
Cardinals, had been brought before Pius IX., by the 
English government, in 1862 ; but the offer was 
declined ; the Pope being frilly assured of the pro- 
tection of France. Another idea was that the 
possession of the city should be assured to a new 
Pope, with territory reaching to the sea. This was 
Pasolini's project ; he was prepared in the name of 
the Italian government to acknowledge and respect 
the new Pope's Temporal Power within given 
limits ; indicated, geographically, by the shores of 
the Mediterranean, and the rivers Tiber, Vico, and 
Marta. 

Italy. It will be seen from this that the position of 
Italy was still one of extreme difficulty, and no 
one more acutely suffered from the uncertainty and 
delays which were consequent upon it than Victor 
Emmanuel. Pasolini spent long hours with him, 
and gratefully recognised the strict impartiality with 
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which the King treated all who approached him. 
No one was too much out of favour to be chosen 
as a member of the Ministry, neither was any man 
such a favourite as to make the King hesitate in 
dismissing him from power when advisable. The 
choice of Ministers was indeed a more than usually 
grave matter under the circumstances ; and Victor 
Emmanuel would hide his face in his hands, as he 
tried to realise the fact, that the further Italy ad- 
vanced and became consolidated, the more difficult 
did it become to find men to carry on the govern- 
ment. ** How can it be ? '* he would exclaim. " I 
have ventured my life and my Crown, yet I cannot 
find men to assist me ! " The liberation of Venice Venice, 
was a frequent subject of conversation with Pasolini. 
One day the King expressed himself most im- 
patient of delay, as though he could not find any 
reason for waiting. " I am of the old school, please 
your Majesty," was Pasolini's reply, ** and consider 
that Ministers are servants to the King. If it please 
you to command a war with Austria to-morrow, 
give me the order, and I obey.'* This stopped the 
King's hasty words, and he good-humouredly 
answered : he did not mean anything like that, 
but the day must come, and he would be glad to 
hasten it. 

The day was indeed approaching, yet before it Italy, 
arrived a change was to be made in the internal 
arrangement of the Italian Kingdom, which oc- 
casioned serious discontent in Piedmont, and caused 
Victor Emmanuel and his Ministers grave anxiety. 
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It was clear to all that no immediate help, either 
as regarded Rome or Venice, was to be expected 
1864. from the French Emperor ; but in 1864, an agree- 
ment, known as the September Convention, was 
entered into, by which Louis Napoleon proposed 
that the French troops should evacuate Rome, and 
that the Italian capital should be transferred from 
Turin to Florence, or some other city of the Penin- 
sula. At the same time Victor Emmanuel was to 
pledge himself to allow no attack to be made on the 
Pope's territory. 

The change of capital would lead to the belief 
that the King had given up all idea of gaining 
Rome. It would therefore help to quiet the- public 
mind, as well as that of the Pope ; and when the 
country was free from disturbance, the French 
troops might quit Rome. For anything which 
might take place after this step, Louis Napoleon 
would not be responsible. 

The suggestion of the change, when made known 
to the people of Turin, was seen to be extremely 
unpopular ; riots, indeed, took place, which proved 
that, although the city appeared loyal to the King, 
there were those within its walls who would not 
peaceably submit to the transference of the capital. 
The threat of adopting the ** Bonnet rouge" the 
symbol of revolution, was heard ; and it was evident 
that the step could not be taken without danger. The 
hope of ultimately freeing Rome from the French 
troops outbalanced, however, every other considera- 
tion in the minds of the most influential statesmen. 
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There was no idea in their minds of giving up 
Rome, but it was seen that Florence, as the seat 
of government, was safer from foreign interference 
than Turin ; it would be farther removed from the 
Austrian power, and would be protected by the 
Apennines and the sea. This was the opinion of 
General Cialdini ; and it was shared, though un- 
willingly, by Pasolini. The traditions of the past 
clung to Turin, but the heart of the noble and 
distinguished Count was set on Jthe liberation of 
Italy from the stranger by sending the French out 
of Rome. To make sure of this essential point 
appeared in his eyes a sacred duty. When the 
President of the Parliamentary Chamber declared 
the resolution, " The capital of the Kingdom shall 
be transferred to Florence," Pasolini rose, as though 
performing a duty which cost him a great effort, 
and gave his vote of assent.. He wrote the next 
day to the Minister of the Interior, resigning his 
office of Prefect of the city, and though immediately 
offered the Prefecture of Florence, he declined to 
accept it, pleading his extreme anxiety to return to 
private life. 

The people of Turin, though at the time deeply 
feeling the loss of their proud position, became by 
degrees reconciled to it, and the events which soon 
after the removal of their Court took place around 
them, diverted attention from all lesser objects to 
the one absorbing hope for the freedom of Venice. 
The war between Prussia and Austria, which had 
long been threatening, broke out in 1866, and Italy, 1866. 
17 
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by allying herself with Prussia, found the long- 
sought-for opportunity for obtaining the liberty of 
Venice. By the time April arrived, nothing was 
heard on all sides but the noise of warlike prepara- 
tions. General La Marmora assumed the command 
of the army, which was to support Prussia ; and 
Garibaldi, who came forward with his volunteer 
force, was sent to the district of Trent. The first 
efforts of the Italian troops were unsuccessful, the 
royal army was defeated at Custozza, and Garibaldi 
was equally unfortunate, and was himself wounded. 
But the success of the Prussians in Germany re- 
deemed these losses. The Austrians were eventu- 
ally conquered at Sadowa, and terms of peace were 
in consequence proposed. 
Venice. Venice and the Venetian provinces were adjudged 
to Italy, — a result beyond the hopes of Italian 
statesmen ; for Pasolini, writing from Fontallerta, 
on the 7th of July, whilst the final arrangements 
were still uncertain, had expressed misgivings as to 
the future : ** I have been in the city all day, and 
find nothing but bad news, and feel very apprehen- 
sive. Oh that we might have news this night of a 
grand victory of our troops ! " 

By September 5, suspense was at an end. The 
victory was with Prussia and her allies, and 
Pasolini had only to consider whether he would 
accept the position of Royal Commissioner and go 
to Venice to superintend the necessary arrange- 
ments between the governments of Austria and 
Italy. 
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The appointment was so little to his liking that 
he was almost tempted to decline it. "I looked on 
myself," he said, when writing to a friend, ** as 
having done with active political life. I am more 
aged in mind than in body, for there is a certain 
kind of faith, an elasticity of hopefulness which 
already fails me, and without which one cannot go 
energetically to work." But pressure was put upon 
him ; and the words of Ricasoli, the Prime Minister 
of Victor Emmanuel, were conclusive : ** No one 
is more worthy than yourself to be the first re- 
presentative of Italy in beautiful Venice. I consign 
her to your hands, to be administered in the name of 
Italy, after long years of bondage." Pasolini reached 
Venice on the 20th October, but found few prepara- 
tions for his reception. Before leaving the city the 
Austrians had held an auction of their governor's 
chief movables, and his palace on the Grand Canal, 
which was now to be inhabited by the Italian Com- 
missioner, was nearly bare of furniture. The 
Venetians were so much absorbed by their en- 
thusiastic patriotism that they had not even thought 
of providing a bed for their new ruler ; but Pasolini 
cared little for his own comfort, and was only 
anxious for the success of his undertaking. 

The disposition of the people was so friendly that 
he found nothing to prevent him from keeping on 
good terms with men of opposite parties ; and he 
maintained relations of courtesy with the Austrian 
officers, who had to remain until the last moment, 
in order to give up formal possession of the military 
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establishments. The Austrian uniform had hitherto 
always been ah eyesore to the Venetians ; but when 
once Venice was free, both officers and soldiers 
were treated as guests, and the change of govern- 
ment was in this way effected without difficulty or 
ill will. Even the P6pe's representative, Cardinal 
Trevisanato, thought it right to show his sympathy 
with the general rejoicing. Pasolini had in fact 
taken up his position in Venice as though entering 
into the midst of an ancient family, all of whom he 
respected ; and not the least popular of his appoint- 
ments must have been that of the head of the City 
Militia, which he gave to Colonel George Manini, 
the son of Daniele Manini, who had suffered so 
greatly when delivering up Venice to the Austrians. 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 

A.D. 1866-187 1. 

Victor Emmanuel was now anxious to visit 
Venice as its King ; but before doing so he felt that 
the almost universal desire to complete the unity 
of Italy should be legally expressed by the direct 
vote of the people. On 22nd October a plebiscite 
took place, and (as shown by the poll), out of 
641,758 votes, there were only 69 against annexation 
to the Constitutional Kingdom of Italy — a result 
which was duly proclaimed in the Doge's palace a 
few days after. 

In the following month, on the 7th November, 
Victor Emmanuel made his entrance iirto Venice. 
Thousands of people from the mainland crowded 
into the city, and every window and balcony was 
filled with spectators. 

Except the loud cheering of the people, Victor 
Emmanuel's joyful entry into Venice differed en- 
tirely from the circumstances 6f his visits in state 
to the other cities of Italy. Instead of richly 
caparisoned horses, as elsewhere awaiting him, he 
found here a magnificent barge, rowed by eighteen 
gondoliers, in the dress of the sixteenth century, 
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copied from a picture of Victor Carpaccio. In this 
he passed down the Grand Canal, standing in the 
centre of his Ministers and officials, among them an 
old English gentleman, named Heath, who had for 
fifty years been the Italian Consul in London, and 
who had expressed his great desire to appear for 
once, in his official uniform, among the Italians, to 
welcome their King. An endless multitude of 
Gondolas floated round the royal barge like a swarm 
of bees, so dense as to hide the water completely in 
that part of the Grand Canal. At noon, the slight 
mist which had till then been like a fluttering veil 
over the scene, obscuring here and there the bright 
colours of the boats with their banners and beauti- 
ful flowers, and the gorgeously tinted tapestry hung 
out from many balconies, was suddenly lifted, 
revealing the brilliant reality in all its pomp and 
beauty. The old Church bells rang out as though 
awakening to new life the City of the Sea; and count- 
less voices cheered the King with their ** Evvivas," 
as the squadron of Gondolas advanced very slowly 
to the Piazzetta. There the King landed, and a 
royal salute was fired by all the ships of war, and 
Victor Emmanuel entered the great church of St. 
Mark. 

At the close of the Benediction, pronounced by 
Cardinal Trevisanato, the King turned round to the 
people, who could keep silence no longer, but broke 
out with a ringing cheer which echoed through the 
sacred building. A wonderful contrast is this de- 
scription, given by an eye-witness, Count Pasolini, 
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to that of another eye-witness, of the reception of 
the Austrian Emperor, fifteen years before. Then 
also there were lovely illuminations, and processions 
of Gondolas, and crowds of spectators, but there 
was no enthusiasm. To quote the words of the 
writer: "The canal was completely covered with 
Gondolas, the Emperor was in the centre, but his 
boat could not be distinguished from the rest. They 
came down the canal as one moving mass of oars, and 
arms, and figures bent forward in the act of rowing, 
the lights from the Rial to falling full upon them. 
And so they passed silently, brilliantly visible 
for a moment, when they glided beneath the arch 
of the bridge, and then vanishing into darkness, and 
traced only by the light of torches, and the sounds 
of music falling fainter and fainter upon the ear. 
We watched them whilst they were in sight, and 
afterwards turned away into one of the narrow, 
silent canals, and passing between the Ducal Palace 
and the Prison, looked up to the Bridge of Sighs, 
and felt — as every person, one would think, must 
feel in Venice — indignation at its past offences, and 
sorrow for its present fate. For it is a place fallen, 
as it would seem, never to rise again. The people 
have no wish to restore the power of the Doges ; 
but there is a spirit of discontent amongst them, 
and they will not submit patiently to the authority 
of the Austrian Emperor; and whilst plots are 
formed, and fear and distrust are everywhere felt, 
trade decays, and poverty depresses the inhabitants 
of the once powerful and wealthy. city." 
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The feelings of the Venetians were indeed changed 
since those days ; yet the week of Victor Emmanuel's 
visit to Venice was one of immense anxiety to 
Pasolini, under the difficulty of ensuring good order 
in a place so overflowing with a mixed assemblage 
of people. This anxiety reached its height when 
the Prefect of Milan came to tell him, that amongst 
the crowd was a man who had come with the in- 
tention of murdering the King. The idea seemed 
too absurd ; yet every precaution had to be taken, 
though it was felt that, in case of danger, Victor 
Emmanuel's real defence would be the universal 
love of his people, guarding him as with a shield. 

And now, to complete the unity of Italy, it only 
remained that Rome should become one with the 
other States ; and, amidst the rejoicings of the 
Venetians, some of the emigrants from Rome craved 
permission to hoist the Roman banner in the King's 
presence, as a reminder that the object of universal 
desire had not yet been fully attained. It was, 
however, decided that the demonstration would be 
ill-timed, and by no means calculated to further 
the desired end ; but the King was persuaded by 
Pasolini to let the flag be raised one evening in the 
Theatre. ** It is politic," said the Commissioner, 
*'to allow them this satisfaction, especially since 
it has been in virtue of granting liberty to the ex- 
pression of every man's opinion, that your Majesty 
has been able to make your progress through Italy, 
and to enter Venice in triumph." So the banner 
was raised; and the wish, of which it was the symbol, 
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became now the last and most difficult problem to 
be solved. 

At the end of the year 1866, Louis Napoleon Rome, 
withdrew his troops' from Rome. This was in 
accordance with the September Convention, but it 
did not settle the Roman question. There were 
still two parties in the city with conflicting interests 
— the National and the Papal. Mazzini and the 
Republicans would fain have gained possession of 
Rome by force ; but Victor Emmanuel could not be 
persuaded to support such an undertaking; and 
once more Garibaldi assumed a responsibility from 
which every one else shrank. 

In February, 1867, Ricasoli, who was then Prime 1867. 
Minister, wrote to Pasolini : " Garibaldi has quitted Gari- 
his retreat, undoubtedly with mischievous intentions. '^^*^*- 
It is the duty of Government firmly to prevent the 
disturbance of public order by any individual, who- 
ever he may be. In Italy we are all citizens ; the 
King and the Government included ; the latter being 
supreme over all. Garibaldi is a citizen like others, 
be it remembered. I trust you will maintain your 
dignity as his Majesty's representative, which re- 
quires you to abstain from doing homage to any 
private person." 

Pasolini was not afraid of receiving Garibaldi in 
Venice, should he appear there, remembering how, 
in former days, he had visited Milan ; but when the 
General actually arrived, on February the 26th, 
it was evident that the minds of the people 
were likely to be stirred up, in a way by no means 
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satisfactory to the cautious Italian Government. 
The renowned patriot met with an enthusiastic 
reception ; but it was fortunate that his stay lasted 
only two days, for in that time he had made such 
violent harangues against the Priests, that the riotous 
part of the populace broke the windows of the chief 
Ecclesiastical palaces. He was angry also because 
his followers were not included in the invitation 
given him to a City Banquet, and broke out into 
such bitter words, that the Garibaldians began to 
talk of making a demonstration against the Muni- 
cipality. 

Yet, in the end, his generous feelings overcame 
his impetuous irritability. In order to do him 
honour, four Common Councillors had been deputed 
to call upon him ; amongst them was a young 
man, named Berchet, on whom the Commissioner 
greatly depended for his tact in managing delicate 
affairs. 

Berchet must have well understood Garibaldi's 
character ; for he went straight to the General, and 
thus warned him : " After your discourse yesterday, 
the mob broke the windows of an Ecclesiastical 
Palace, and to-day they may probably smash those 
of the Municipality. Such is the fruit of your two 
days' visit here ; and can such results gratify you, 
in an illustrious city which had for years longed to 
see you, and now welcomes your presence with 
enthusiastic rejoicing?" Garibaldi fixed his blue 
eyes on the young man, and shaking him warmly 
by the hand, said : " You have an honourable name, 
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and you are worthy of it ; for you boldly speak the 
truth to my face, which few people do ". 

He came to the Banquet the next night without 
any followers, and all passed off happily. The 
feeling of the Venetians for the royal family was 
clearly shown, when at the Theatre the next even- 
ing, Garibaldi's arrival attracted little attention, 
whilst Prince Amadeus, the brother of Victor Em- 
manuel, was greeted with the utmost applause. 

The visit to Venice was considered a failure by 
the Garibaldians, and certainly it awakened some 
misgivings amongst the Royalists ; but the Com- 
missioner (Pasolini), writing to the Prime Minister, 
gave it as his opinion, that in consideration of all 
the political circumstances of the country, it seemed 
safest to let the General alone. 

Garibaldi, therefore, was allowed, as before, to 
collect a volunteer force ; but a warning from Louis 
Napoleon, who declared that a movement against 
the Pope would be deemed equivalent to a declara- 
tion of war against France, made it evident that he 
could not long be allowed to carry out his indepen- 
dent plans. The Republican party in Rome showed 
their sympathy with him by riots and disturbances ; 
they even blew up the Barracks, and in the explo- 
sion some of the Pope's soldiers were killed. 

Garibaldi was by this time so much a source of 
anxiety to the Italian government that he had been 
compelled to go back to Caprera. His son, Menotti, 
placed himself, however, at the head of the volun- 
teers, and advanced into Romagna. Here, Garibaldi, 
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having managed to escape from Caprera, joined 
him ; and together they marched to Rome. At 
Monte Rotondo, in the near vicinity of the city, 
^ they were met by the Papal troops, and gained 
a great victory ; but a pause followed. Victor 
Emmanuel, alarmed at the bold step taken without 
his authority, made a proclamation against the 
further advance of the volunteers, and Louis Na- 
poleon at the same time sent a fresh force into Rome. 
Garibaldi prepared to retire ; — he would, he said, 
leave the Roman question to be decided by the 
Italian and French troops ; yet at the same time 
he publicly declared that if any ignoble concession 
were made, and he were ordered to lay down his 
arms, he would not obey. If his volunteers wished 
to have Rome as the capital of Italy, he would 
support them. 

It was a brave determination, but not a prudent 
one. On the 4th November (1867), the French 
troops encountered the numerous but undisciplined 
Battle of volunteers near the little village of Mentana, and 
Mentana. completely defeated them. The moment was one of 
extreme difficulty for Victor Emmanuel. He had 
promised Louis Napoleon that he would not him- 
self take possession of Rome, and he was therefore 
compelled to prevent any movement on the part of 
Garibaldi, by arresting him ; but the act was 
obnoxious to the Italian people, and caused riots at 
Milan. The arrest was, however, a mere matter 
of form. After three weeks Garibaldi was again 
released, and allowed to return to Caprera ; and 
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once more the French troops were in full possession 
of Rome, and the Unity of Italy seemed almost as 
far off as ever. 

But it was only seeming : events were hastening Loui^ 
on, which were, most unexpectedly, to produce the ^^" 
long-desired result. Louis Napoleon's power was ^qjq 
based on an unstable foundation. In the great war 
with Prussia, in 1870, only three years after Gari- 
baldi's unsuccessful attempt on Rome, it became 
absolutely necessary to recall the French troops ; 
for France had need of all the forces which could 
be gathered together. Then came a day of hope 
for the Republicans, and of danger for the Pope. 
Rome was left unguarded. Who would be her 
protector, and establish and maintain order ? Pius 
IX. was powerless. Victor Emmanuel felt himself 
bound by the September Convention to take no 
steps towards gaining possession of the city ; whilst 
the violence of the Republican party, and the urgent 
appeals of Mazzini, increased the danger, not only 
of the Pope, but of the whole country. 

Less than a month passed in this state of 
suspense and excitement; then the news that the 
army of Louis Napoleon had been completely 
defeated in the battle of Sedan, and that he himself 
was a prisoner in the hands of the King of Prussia, 
changed the whole state of affairs. When the 
Republic was proclaimed in Paris, the September 
Convention was acknowledged by the Head of the 
French Government to be at an end ; and Victor 
Emmanuel was free to come forward. If he had 
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not done so, the condition of Italy would have 
been chaos. 
Rome. Yet the movement that he made was not without 
regrets. Respect for Pius IX. was strong, but the 
needs of the country were stronger. To use the King^s 
own words : ** With the affection of a son, with the 
faith of a Catholic, with the soul of an Italian, he 
appealed to the Pope to trust for the protection of 
Rome to the King of Italy, and preserve for himself 
a glorious position, independent of every human 
sovereignty." ... In other words, to yield the 
Temporal Power. 

The Pontiff's reply showed an unflinching de- 
termination. God had given him his dominion, 
and he must maintain it. "I address myself," he 
said, " to God, and place my cause in His hands, 
for it is certainly His." : 

The .end had therefore come. On the 20th 
September the Italian army was close to Rome. 
The Pope's soldiers were ordered to make a faint 
show of resistance, but it was only a show. When 
a breach in the walls, near the Porta Pia, had been 
effected, the Royal troops under General Cadorna 
entered, and took possession of the city. A plebis- 
cite was taken ; and in accordance with its result — 
the numbers for the Pope being forty-six, and those 
for Victor Emmanuel nearly five thousand — Rome, 
with its adjoining territory, was declared part of 
the Kingdom of Italy. 
Italy. It then only remained to prepare a triumphal 
entry for Victor Emmanuel into his new capital. 
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But, whether from a personal dislike to pomp and 
show, or from respect to the aged Pontiff, the King 
entered Rome as a private citizen, at a moment 
when the Tiber had overflowed its banks, and 
greatly injured the lower part of the city ; and his 
personal efforts were exerted for the safety of the 
poor people whose lives were endangered by the 
falling roofs. 

When the effects of that calamity had subsided 
the King opened the Italian Parliament on the 27th 
of November, 187 1. Its first act was to pass a law 1871. 
called the Guarantee, providing for the security, 
comfort, and dignity of the Pope. The Vatican, 
the Church of Santa Maria Maggiore, and the 
Palace at Castel Gandolfo, with their precincts, were 
made independent of the laws of the State ; so that 
the Pope might not be distressed by the exhibition 
of the King's sovereignty ; and an ample income 
was granted, sufficient to maintain the Pontifical 
Guards, and Secretaries, the Household, and, in 
fact, all that was needful for carrying on .the work 
of the Papacy. But the Temporal Power was gone. 
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CHAPTER XXX. 

A.D. 187 1 -1878. 

With the opening of the Italian Parliament (187 1) 
the great work of national independence was com- 
pleted. 

It had been commenced by Charles Albert ; and 
Victor Emmanuel, in a reign of twenty years, did 
much to establish it on a firm basis. He was in 
the full vigour of life, and his strong constitution 
and physical energy seemed to assure him many 
years in which to labour for the good of his people, 
when a fatal illness, for which the physicians could 
find no remedy, attacked him ; and he died almost 
suddenly, January 9, 1878. 
1878. It may be said that all Italy attended his funeral, 
and all Europe regretted him ; for, although, as a 
man, doubtless, he was faulty (are not all men 
faulty ?), yet, looking at him in the light of history, 
as the Re Galantuomo, his name must go down to 
posterity with undying reverence and admiration. 

Victor Emmanuel was the fortieth sovereign of 
the House of Savoy, and the first King of United 
Italy. He was succeeded on the throne by his son, 
Humbert I. The progress of Italy since the attain- 
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ment of its independence has been in many re- 
spects remarkable. Even when war was most 
destructive, it did not overpower the genius of the 
people. The works of Massimo d'Azeglio and of 
Manzoni, the celebrated author of I Promessi Sposi, 
were known and esteemed when the last struggle 
for independence was made, and sorrow for the 
wrongs of the country inspired some of the most 
touching and beautiful poems in the Italian lan- 
guage ; those of Leopardi, Grossi, and many 
others. At this time also Bellini and Rossini 
were musical composers of European celebrity ; 
whilst Canova's sculptures showed that Art still 
held her high place in the land which boasts of 
Michael Angelo. 

Education is now doing its wider work ; but long 
years are required to obliterate the consequences of 
centuries of oppression. The Italian people are too 
little accustomed to independent action to be aware 
that its blessings are necessarily accompanied by 
burdens. Heavy taxation is essential for the sup- 
port of the government, and the maintenance of the 
army and navy ; and the people are not prepared 
for it. In the South, unwillingness to work is en- 
gendered by the climate. Sicily has so long been 
accustomed to brigandage, that the measures of 
police required for its suppression must seem un- 
necessarily severe ; whilst the curtailment of the 
very large possessions of the Religious Bodies, — 
connected with Monasteries, Convents, etc., — has 
thrown the burden of the poor population upon th^ 
t8 
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country generally, and increased the discontent of 
the supporters of the Temporal Power. Many 
grave questions have yet to be solved in Italy, 
more especially the position of the Head of the 
Church ; but whatever may be the future lying 
before her, it may be safely predicted that — to adopt 
the words of Filicaia, — '* the country on which has 
so lavishly been bestowed the fatal gift of beauty 
with the sorrowful inheritance of woe, will never 
again be seen, girt with armour not her own, 
struggling against her enemies by the support of 
foreign hosts, yet always — whether conquering or 
conquered — alike enslaved ". 
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SONETTO, 
ALL' ITALIA. 

Italia ! Italia ! o tu cui feo la sorte 
Dono infelice di bellezza ; ond' hai 
Funesta dote d' infiniti guai, 
Che in fronte scritti per gran doglia porte : 
Deh ! fossi tu men bella, o almen piu forte, 
Onde assai piu ti paventasse, o assai 
T'amasse men chi del tuo bello a* rai 
Par che si strugga, e pur ti sfida a morte ! 
Che giti dalli Alpi non vedrei torrenti 
Scender d'armati, ne di sangue tinta 
Bever Tonda del Po Gallici armenti : 
N6 te vedrei, del non tuo ferro cinta, 
Pugnar col braccio di straniere genti, 
Per servir sempre o vincitrice o vinta. 

ViNCENZO FiLICAIA. 

Italy ! Italy ! Thou on whom fate bestowed 

The luckless gift of beauty — whence thou hast 

(By grief imprinted on thy forehead) 

The dowry sad of woes innumerable — 

Oh ! would thou wert less beauteous, or at least 

More strong, so might men fear thee more ; 
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Or they — who now long for thy radiant charms, and 

yet 
Defy thee to the death — might love thee less ! 
Then would'st thou not behold torrents of armed 

men 
From Alpine heights pour down, nor Gallia's troops 
Drink of the blood-stained waters of the Po, 
Nor longer should we see thee girt with armour 
Not thine own — fighting by aid of stranger hosts, 
Yet, — conqueror or conquered, — alike enslaved. 
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NAPLES AND SICILY. 



1266 Charles I. (Brother of Louis IX. of France). 



Separation of the two Kingdoms. 



Naples (House of Anjou). 
1282 Charles I. 

1285 Charles II. 

1309 Robert. 

^343 Joanna I. 



1382 Charles III. (of Durazzo). 
1386 Ladislas. 



1414 Joanna II. 



Sicily (House of Aragon). 
1282 Peter I. (III. of Aragon, 

son-in-law of Manfred). 
1285 James. 
1295 Frederick I. 
1337 Peter II. 
1342 Louis. 

1355 Frederick II. 
1377 Mary (married Martin of 
Aragon). 



1402 Martin I. (reigned alone). 

1409 Martin II. 

1 410 Ferdinand I. 

1416 Alphonso I. (the Magnani- 
mous). 



Second Union. 
1435 Alphonso (the Magnanimous). 



Naples. 
1458 Ferdinand I. (illegitimate). 

1494 Alphonso II. 

1495 Ferdinand II. 

1496 Frederick II. 



Second Separation. 

Sicily. 
1458 John ol Aragon. 
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Third Union. 
1504 Ferdinand III. (of Aragon), married Isabella of Castile. 

(Spanish Austrian Dynasty.) 
1516 Charles (Emperor Charles V.). 
1556 Philip (II. of Spain). 
1598 Philip III. of Spain). 
1623 Philip (IV. of Spain). 
1665 Charles (II. of Spain). 
1700 Philip (V. of Spain), Bourbon. 
1707 Charles III. (of Austria— afterwards Emperor Charles VI.). 

Third Separation. 

Naples. Sicily. 

1713 Charles III. (of Austria). | 1713 Victor Amadeus( of Sardinia). 

Fourth Union 

(under the Bourbon family). 
1735 Charles (IV, of Spain). 
1759 Ferdinand (I. of Naples, IV. of Sicily).. 

Fourth Separation. 

Naples. Sicily. 

1806 Joseph Buonaparte. 1 1806 Ferdinand (I. of Naples, 

IV. of Sicily). 
1808 Joachim Murat. I 

Fifth Union. 

1815 Ferdinand (I. of Naples, IV. of Sicily). 

1825 Francis I. 

1830 Ferdinand II. (King Bomba). 

1859 Francis II. (last King of Naples, deposed i860, d. 1895). 
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CHIEF DATES IN THE HISTORY OF THE PAPACY. 



Sylvester I. 
Innocent I. 



Leo I. 
(The Great). 



Gregory I. 
(The Great), 
Stephen II. 



Leo III. 
Gregory VII. 
(Hildebrand). 



Urban II. 

Adrian IV. 
(Nicholas Breakspear). 



Alexander III. 
Innocent III. 

Gregory IX. 
Innocent IV. 



Supposed donation of Con- 
stantine. 

Supporter of Chrysostom ; sack 
of Rome by Alaric, King of 
the Visigoths. 

Primacy of Rome, established 
especially over the Gallican 
Church ; fourth General 
Council ; interview with 
Attila, the leader of the 
Huns. 

Conversion of England. 

Donation of Pepin (Foundation 
of Temporal Power of the 
Popes). 

Crowned Charlemagne. 

Aimed at making the Church 
independent of the feudal 
power by prohibiting lay in- 
vestiture ; enforced celibacy 
of the clergy ; humbled Henry 
IV. at Canossa. 

First crusade (Peter the Hermit 
and St. Bernard of Clairvaux). 

The only English Pope; said 
to have granted Ireland to 
Henry II. ; burnt Arnold of 
Brescia; opposed Frederick 
Barbarossa. 

Struggle between Henry II. 
and Becket ; first Lombard 
League. 

Placed interdicts on Philip 
Augustus (1198), John (1206), 
Otho IV. (1211); 4th Cru- 
sade ; SS. Dominic and 
Francis ; Crusade against 
Albigenses. 

Second Lombard League ; ex- 
communicated Frederick II. 
The Decretals. 

Finally overcame Frederick II. ; 
withstood by R obert Grostfite, 
Bishop of Lincoln. 
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Celestine V. 
Boniface VIII. 



Clement V. 

Clement VI. 
Gregory XL 

Urban VI. 
Gregory XIII. 

John XXIII. 

Martin V. 
Eugenius IV. 



Nicholas V. 



Pius II. 

{JE. S. Piccolomini). 

Alexander VI. 

(Borgia). 

Julius 11. 

(Delias Rovere). 



Leo. X. 

(Medici). 



** He who made the great re- 
fusal " Inferno, iii 60. 

Exconmiunicated Philip IV. of 
France ; offered the two Sicil- 
ies to Charles of Valois ; 
placed by I>ante in the fourth 
circle of the Inferno. Inf., 
xiJL 
'Papal seat removed to 
Avignon for seventy 
years ; persecution of 
the Templars. 
Rien^i. 

Returned to Rome,exhorted 
by St. Catherine of Siena; 
WycUffe. 

Schism of the West b^an. 

Council of Pisa deposed both 
rival Popes and elected a 
third, Alexander V., 1409. 

Deposed by the Council of Con- 
stance ; Huss burnt. 

End of forty years' schism ; 
Hussite wars. 

Crusade against Ziska and the 
Hussites; Council of Basle, 
for the reform of the clergy 
(sat sixteen years) ; elected 
Amadeus of Savoy as Anti- 
Pope — Felix V. ; dissolved 
through the influence of 
-^neas Sylvius Piccolomini, 
its historian. 

Beginning of the Renaissance 
Popes ; Capture of Constanti- 
nople. 

Died on a crusade against the 
Turks. 

Father of Caesar and Lucretia 
Borgia ; Savonarola burnt. 

Rebuilding of St. Peter's begun; 
Michael Angelo painted the 
Sistine Chapel ; Raphael 
painted the Stanze. 

Golden age of the Renaissance 
Papacy. 
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M94i 
1294 1303 



I 



1370 



1378 
T406 



14 10 
1417 
1431 



1447 

1458 
1492 

1503 
1513 



1378 

1389 
1409 

1415 
1431 
1447 



1455 

1464 
1503 
1513 

1521 
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A.D. A.D.4 



Clement VII. 
(Medici). 

Paul III. 
(Famese). 



Pius V. 

Gregory XIII. 

Sixtus V. 
(Felix Peretti). 

Paul V. 

Clement XIV. 

(Ganganelli). 

Pius VI. 

Pius VII. 

(Chiaramonti). 



Gregory XIV. 

(Capellari). 

Pius IX. 

(Mastai Ferretti). 



Leo XIII. 
(Pecci). 



Bourbon sacks Rome ; England 
abolished the Papal jurisdic- 
tion. 

Order of the Jesuits founded 
under Ignatius Loyola ; 
Council of Trent (1545) ; 
last General Council lasted 
eighteen years. 

Excommunicated Queen Eliza- 
beth, 

Reform in the Calendar. 

Reformed the Papal govern- 
ment ; restored Rome and 
finished St. Peter's. 

Opposed by Paolo Sarpi. 

Expelled the Jesuits from 
Rome. 

Dethroned by Buonaparte. 

Crowned Buonaparte ; after- 
wards excommunicated him ; 
was kept in France as a 
prisoner. 

Revolution in Italy ; rise of the 
Carbonari; Mazzini. 

Unification of Italy under Victor 
Emmanuel ; Cavour and Gari- 
baldi; Infallibilityof the Pope, 
1870. 



1523 



1534 



1566 

1572 
1585 



1605 
1769 

1775 
1800 



1831 
1846 

1878 



1534 



1549 



1572 

1585 
1590 



162 1 
1774 

1799 
1823 



1846 
1878 
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HOUSE OF SAVOY. 
Most Important Rulers. 



PROM. 



Humbert I. (Count) 1003 1056 

Amadeus V 1285 1323 

Amadeus VI. (Conte Verde) . . . 1343 1383 

Amadeus VH. (Conte Rosso) .... 1383 1391 

Amadeus VIII. (1st Duke) .... 1391 abd. 1440 

Victor Amadeus II. (ist King) .... 1675 abd. 1730 

Charles Emmanuel III 1730 1773 

Victor Amadeus III 1773 1796 

Charles Emmanuel IV 1796 abd. 1802 

Victor Emmanuel 1 1802 abd. 1821 

Charles Felix 1821 1831 

Charles Albert . . . - . . . . 1831 abd. 1849 

Victor Emmanuel II. 1849 

(ist King of Italy) 1861 1878 

Humbert 1 1878 
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